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SELECTED ASPECTS OP US RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA-ASUMMAHY 

s-ss^e°ssr f s: i g3 , ' I ^ ^ssE^r*^ 

jS , s?£A2 t 3 a ? /e ^ ^ set 

tSe ss&rssrtrsstssaioss g4vps c ij?M sg* 

and d fof S oontrol & SSt*,, 

sSMas that -» •£ &&?&£££& t^ttnr 


1 * Alfred B * Thomas, Latin America (New York, 1956 ), 697 , 698 . 


placed ^r i taints ^pain^ s S £ f^, the US «" 

fu^amStai r re^sio n at1: po^b y fc tt^%h 

lishments on some of the West Tnd?ni h T«? ri J l3h ? ad Nourishing estab- 
they possessed a vigorous and vaiuahif 31 ^ 3 and in Central America, and 
chant fleet that was h le commerce and a naval and mer- 

had developed national be 5 aramount in the Atlantic. They 

many Instances by international l?w ^ actlces wh f ch ^ sustained in 
traditional position as a Precedents, protected their 

start Republic appeared asTfJSp !?£«??* T ° 5 ritish e Yes the up- 
the New World. As a for Predominance in 

crystallized inf-rv a 11 ^ cnee Britain's attitude toward the US 

term "containment " ^ut^vShts^ 11 ]? 8 willcl * a later epoch would 
making the containment of tS Ss a Brltlsh from 

the revolutionary upheaval on the .£ E ? u P a ? ion - Engated by 
wide spread and all-absorhino- hJ continent that culminated in the 
times to let develop Shat ^uS?^ to n i° WarB ' Brltaln Mas forced a * 

Hemisphere. And In the familiar arhr f pow ® r vaouura in the Western 
"Europe 1 s distresses °^ ta °^ uel »• 

^ric^?S^l&^ 0 c^nt B Hlsto^ an ?w??T'%^ d J^ at ?L 1 ?,.i atln 
(Sick ^^ ^Ican^ollcy 1 ^ un^d s?Itl 5 ; 


world D ISs n bel^ S shiped n Ld a ?estaped ‘gl XSiSVJP ltlCal ™ P ° f the 

of the US aimed at forestalling ?S’ Q the , Latin American policy 
inces on itiTown bontertgds S 5 ° r the SP^ 3 * Prov- 7 

the disintegrating Spanish iLnire E £ pean ri val m °re powerful than 
colonial tradition of cultivating n f w nation did continue the 
America, and trade wii-h 4 -v, Q +- commercial relations with Latin 

ms t^^^Lve See^'oon^rnf o? But Important as 

west, and west meant much more to the t0 t 5 e . ® outh > south- 

For at stake, virtually? were the of the Re P^lic. 

as well as its dream of 3 impendence and security 

from the Atlantic to the distort Pacif ic^M q Rep ^ llc < extendl ng 
purchase of the Louisiana tenri ,£J C u JF his pol icy inspired the 
filched from SpaiS* ?Ws ce^e?^ the French W™* had 
war with Great P Britain in 1812 - 181 ^ than^ 8 ^ 0 *? t0 the ^successful 


the national dominion?^ 31 ly t0 the lnclusion of that territory within 


the uf ; Iq 0 ™*’ — n 698 ; Bemis, Latin American Poij^r of 


motivate^largely^by s£f-?£t£es? ?T ri , Ca ? pollcy of the <® was 
completely in Dolities? not to a S ree th ^t it lacked 

United States displayed sh^^nterest m ii' ^aT ^" 6 / 0 1808 the 
in that vast area stretchirvPfrom Cai?fil!n?«% ln ^ ependence movement 
received cordially, thoSgii^nofnciallv It ^f pe < Horn ’ Xt 

sa: 


(Englewood Cliffs, ^955} 7 Kj L ? ed j S ta ? eS - F L r ?f gn £°jjL°Z 

32. 1 < 3 j Semis, Latin American Policy of 1 tHe - US , 


from their northern neighbors^ the figh^fo? acetic support 
struggle, by its patent analog to independence. And the 
another European power, quickened thA 6 ^ r ? trug Sle for freedom from 
solidarity. 5 P ' Quickened the growing sense of hemispheric 


and !il? tern Hemla P h ^ e Mea: Its Rj rp 


increasingly dedicated to the proposlUo^ttSt «f and becoming 
Western Hemisphere stood in a Leciai^A?*^? * P e °P les of the 
which set them apart frorn the rest^nf ?hA ati °^ hi £ to one anotha r 
had to be circumspect and covert in fiv^np Aid**' 5 he U ? nevertha less 
rebels for fear tL cn ?« , givin S aid and comfort to the 

the cession of all of Florida to the n?° m ? eg0 J iab i° ns lookin 6 to 
of both the Spanish colonies and +*Ha rrcV 5 U J by 1 ? 21 the ob J e ctives 
former had won thelr 0 lndejlndrace th while h ?he b ?=?! att ^? ed: the 

Florida and a bounds to P tSe EoSia^^Schaee?^ *“* Se ° Ured 

6. Marchant, "UK and US in LA," l4g; Thomas, Latin America . 6 9 9. 

recogSwoS 1 iS W thl LTregiJf STlSS"?, ba ?“ to extend <Ji Jure 

the Holy Alliance be|an toy?^ i?th^he X " ? hat ^»^ar 

reconquer her colonies anddrfw fVom^rAMdA^ £ f aiding Spain to 
and solemn warning to European sta.t&s ? tn nt . Mo ^ roe ln i§ 2 3 a public 
Although both its interpretation and 3 1 h ke ? P u5 andS off America, 
varied greatly at different neriod? d Ihl ™ elsht ln ? ur Policy have 
the keystone in US-Latin American relat^nnST 06 Doct f 1 J e remained 
one distinguished scholar J recent times. Indeed, 

written recently: "Time a^d^h^n ±ty °2 the messa S e of 1823 has 
scope and perhaps diminished thA So? 1 * 8 e of e ^ e ^ ts hav « altered the 
this protean idea is not to be pron^unr^ °L th f ^ onroe Doctrine; but 
may be thus summarized: 7 P unced extinct. its principles 


_Monroe ' Doc trine . , ^ 9 - , Perkins . AJUstor 


as sublets 6 f^ e fitS/colonfzati 5 n- re henoefoi ' th «»* to be considered 

extend their political ^ystem^oTnv** 61 ”!?* of, European powers to 
as dangerous to its peace and secSit? ar w f t J e . Western Hemisphere 
not be disturbed. urity, but existing colonies would 

oppresslng^r^ontrolllng IZSr n P ° Wer for the Purpose of 

manifestation of an unfriendly wSTStaS.;- 

European powe^; W ° Uld n0t lnterfei ’ e to the Internal concerns of 
immediat ely t concerned?^ ln thlS hemls P he re, we are of necessity more 


Text published in ibid . 394 - 396 , 


carrying wlthdtdhe prosp^t^of ? p ® n J sh sovereignty in the New World 
practices waa a %££££( pSplsZV^tS restrictive trade 

perhaps as the giant strides f a i *. 0 the British--as disturbing 

since 1783. Fo? these [ndot^S toward Latin America by theos 

~SJgr*B 523 neet 

“ e he N rHSy rl ^ids 6 T ntl0n in the toterlstd? StK ffpSt 
Foreign Poll ^ and 1/3 ln IA '" 144-146; Pratt, History of ns 


World had been exorcised th^Latin Ameri 006 lnfcervent ion in the New 
focused on the borderlands * American policy of the US again 

continental expansion After thp ® ci<0 J led the "Manifest Destiny" of 

^?Oregon sout^of ^the^gt^parall e f T ^ a5 ' the "3nl£ of 
and the securing of the Rio Grande bound?™ al T 1 r S 1 i J he war w ith Mexico 
the seaways and the island outnost H b ?^^^ US lnte rest centered on 
b ® tween the two ocean^oasts^f^n 0 ?^? 11 ^ the lst hmian 

northern republic « Kad'Brl^iV 

accepted ^compro^se Shlch e W as°embdi dd 3lS ° f l85 °* Washington 
By its terms both powers agreed to ™i?, d ln J he cla yton-Bulwer Treaty 
Central America and pledged tH 0 m?°-i PUrSue a har *ls-off policy in y * 
group of capitalists^* oulS ^er?f^°^ 1Ve m0ral s *PP°rt any 
isthmian waterway, 10 a undert ake the construction of an V 

CT r fg pt | XXVIII Olardll "l49^ a Bemis L f t J? Amerlca After 1865," 

~ ‘ e g Pratt, Hijto 
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Doctrine ^ t not e been e offlclaUv°bra^rii ^ ® n i molatlon the Monroe 
America even when coJJdJtlons seem^d^n f ed i ^ f ef e ™ce to South 
and 1850' s the doctrine vas not ftliv JS And In the 1840's 
region where US Interests were most vi?^f VV? the Caribbean, a 
had not however, been abandoned but ntft, E ?,?!“*• The doctrine 
by further defiance of Vienna,,* * DUt little could have been gained 

America at a time when the us“as°workl^ S ff apd to Central aid South 
Texas and the Far West. Nor could aoS™ 5S r »5J" w111 ln respect to 
defiance of the fact that Spain 5*“®“ at that time in 

colonies and naval bases much ciosel^tnV^-i 0 ?? 16 attain all held 
and Britain, at least, *JS5£SS ^1^^' 


Rouse^i^ijfl" 4; P g?4tlffsli^ f &•*» 


cumstances o^llso^viotory^i^AmericM 2 ^? i" the hl3t orical clr- 
ran contrary to long-range^JS noli?v^ rican diplomacy, it nevertheless 
1823, of treating all ^North ^ si,,^. 10 ^ ln the me3sa S® of 
of influence. But the intersect?onf? th f merlca as In the US sphere 
Civil War absorbed the nation's atSnt?on^ tnoversy resulting in the 
not until the South was humbled in ^ ne r sles ' and « wa s 

consolidate its position iS the WesterS Jj ba J US became f ree to 
Mexican venture of the Austrian Ha™? 1 ™ He J nls P her e. The ill-starred 
auspices of Louis Napoleon hPi 1 nK PSbur f ' Maximilian, under the 
an article of faith in the # Amer?c^ P ° PU i arlze the Mon roe Doctrine as 
diplomatic campaign mSsterf^ ^H^f 2 V Yet durln S the brilliant 
the intervention never once did i-hp d Q Cteci * by William H. Seward against 

£»<**»»*• narae lo V Rl* 0 correspondence°wlth r ?ho f ff Stat ^ mentlon 
the 1880's the Doctrine in 7„? nce ?7 th the French. And until 
little more than a vague Lbition?12 rnatlonal context, expressed 

"UK ln 2 LatlE‘to^rl ^"°^U? f ^ M0nr0e Doctr1 ' 1 '" . 122, 132; Van Alstyne 


the role of Investment blEker t^Latl^Am^iM £ entury Paying 
same manner that she did to the usitaeif ’ 3u ‘ ) stantially in the 
following the American Civil War that lb W ?f in the P er iod 

industrial economy of Europe first f? > f ndlns ca Pitaliat- 
America. Great Britain captured J eavy lm P act on Latin 

American export trade l lon 3 5hare of the Latin 

mained strong in the last^u^t^r if W thp e o in ^ elleCtUal lnflu ence re- 
now promoting a cultural rap^ochement wi?h n ^^ Spaln > who was 
the aegis of a Pan-Hispanic movem^t f ? rm ? r colonies under 

Somewhat later Germany became her chief rival r prlncipal competitors . 

to Lagn^i^a.^e^^e^l'der^? Pr ° V J d1 ^ regular service 
ABC countries as well as t^Mexico CuAtlmoi nurabers emigrated to the 
th fa. growlng economic strength of the^™^ 1 ?' ? nd Venezu ela. with 
settlements. Just before tae tum h of°th^?pS? P J nv f Brents followed 

of German orgin had settled in Sin about 400 ' 000 Persons 

1/2 billion US dollars, and trade^SJSfS^* J? ve ?tments totaled about 
averaged about $145 million amuJilv ^ ostly ln Gorman bottoms, 
figures had risen to 700,oSo^^biii of World War I these 

r 3 ea 5i y as 1885 admiration for Prassi™ t 7 ° f- 111 ™' respectively 
from Chile an invitation for a Germ^n 1 ^^ 11 ^^ tec bniques elicited * 
number of German and French mili?S^ m 7ii} tary misslon * By 19CC a 
Latin American countries. 13 ^ missions were employed in divers 
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XXVIII 3 r Latin America,” Current History 
168-169; Arth^ P. ^i?fter .'Th^ 1 ? e ? I1 S y - :ln America," Ibid., 
Since 1$65," ibid 15c. Fdurtr^T? Unlted States in Latin America 
America . (NewTork,’ i960)? 32-33^ ' Anns and P olitics In Latin 

State8°losr|TOmd n i^ h her W |xpor^trade 1 i?th n f ?? pomatox ' the United 

Salne^enf ant^errt bl e^ of ^he^eo*^^ * ^ jaraes'^of 1 * 8 

of this EuropeaFTraHe - actlvltv R tn U ?ho C ? n ^ Pa r t ?' the mena °lng aspects 
States, uneasiness on this score of the United 

Vide for the peaceful settlemeJ* Ar ? wl , fch th f desire to pro- 

Blaine to bend his efforts to nr™™*-?" disputes prompted 

which assembled in Washington in IRAQ* 15 **5* Pan-American Congress, 
were: the adoption of a^inter-A^fw^n^?? the , subjects discusstd 

standardization of trademarks j-ivereln or customs union, 

ship connections among tte ISeS^aS lmpr °lf d ral1 ** steam- 

monetary union, and finally a def?n?*f + creatlon of a Pan-American 
of international disputts^ ^ Althou^^a S ^ te ?Kf° r the "Wtration 
first Congress were meaee^ 5JSS5? the tangible results of this 
did much to dispel the mutual^’leaionn? ° f a number of common problems 
was the forerunner of a seSes^o? aua P iclons - This Congress 

Statir(S^)^hSte^ ted 

^d-Soclaf^^ T the . 


States— its Pan-Americln policy- ^oIvp^ F 10 ^ P° lic y of the Uhited 
decades was nearly totally er>i?nnfa°i Ved 3 ^ 0 wl l r and In the next two 
called "lmoerAaliam" hv ;L 1 J-£? ed by an equally new departure, 

chiefly to Turin l Sd' : n^?i', 1 wh J ch /°r d lta application 
A-nenca and particularly in the Caribbean area. 1 ? 


15. Whitaker, "US in LA," 155. 


by the l390's when, as Alfred ThayerM^ ha f f alrS were dearly visible 
States was "looking outward " expressed it, the United 

growth of America^ind^t^Vnd ?? lly lt; was rooted ln «» 

the products of its farras^nd f'A^?Fif Ult ' Ure i s f eicin S new outlets for 
American finance, looking for an 2 J ln the development of 

spokesmen such as Hen^^abot ?2Le ??L ort !^ tles * It found 

naval, John Piske in the a adeM? «nH ST, P S 1 JJ lcal * Mahan ln the 
field, it was at once ?eactio??A ^ Jos i ah Strong in the religious 
European Imperialism which swent nv^ d 0 e ? Ulatlon 0f the new sur Se of 
in the second half of the nlnlteenth oLi. arge of Afrlca Aa la 
In return received a powerful Jt contributed to and 

AmerlCan War ~ And lt P enllated S ^t 1 rae f ^ce th ?he eV «^oe° f Doc?r^6 h - 


and Decilnr^b!;. Wh ^g^ r '^ We3ta ™ Hemisphere Idea: Its Rise 

Policy. 368 - 372 .' 95 '' 91 * 95 ; yrat t» History ol 1 Ujj Foreign 
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« . Reinterpreted by President Cleveland during the Anglo -Venezuelan 

the prlnciples I8?3^ret^ 

deS? 3pheri ® 5? gem °ny. Theodore Roosevelt, suspicious of the 

d ® bb ^ lng ex P edlt ions of European powers in Latin America 

the United ^ intervention under the Doctrine and claimed" for 

the and duty to exercise "international 

police power whenever chronic wrongdoing" in a Latin American 
country made this necessary. This wls thf so-calltd "R^eJeS 

whlc h was, at the same time, the "Contradictory" of the 
Sh^ S h a H° Ctrlne, ^ named for the Ar sentine Minister of Foreign Affairs 
??*? roposed in 1902 the adoption of an lnter-kerican nolicv 
prohibiting armed intervention by any power in any American state for 

highly dubious ^chi^ti'onsl^seeSl^^Zl^^ 1113 

w 3®£ti3*2^ “ 

Wghted ^hbors 

cast^over^tJS "pollcv iff 16 ^ ^-voLn«“hus 

B 2M 1 ShS 8 £; cLl^iLToilT^i 


Matthews, "Diplo mtllclielatJftTi^ f 13; Herbert L - 

America ^New York, 1959), i47-i4g/ ~ United S t ates and La tin 


which the United'state^beean t^mani r t0 ^ eX ?i aln the sudden concern 
in the prevent l on of revolutions J er the burn of century 

government. As one methid of carm^K out 1 ts hS an °PPresslve 
oouraging revolutions, promoting stabfli tv *11? p ° ll0 y of dls - 

traditional freedom for p^va?f And although the 

export of war materials was stil^nsi^t pltlzens J° engage in the 
applied to the Dominican Republic fSU ^llos^ridls® hew poiioy waa 
mlttently from 1912-1929 with u 7 ° 1 ^ 22, ifc was used inter- 

was applied to £LS? ^ after 1920 “ 


And in one Instance lt^as^nvolced with applled wlth respect to China, 
applied on 22 October l«o a lo^fn Pmh»v e8pe0t t0 Braz11 - Havln S 
Brazilian rebels led by Dr r b w °\ ams ahi P ment s to the 

confronted with the emLirras sment^r 3 .Wellington was almost immediately 
later. Elton Atwood? Klein “SL^S?? evolution's triumph 2 days 
1941), 19, 158, 16: jgg™ dilation of Arm s Exports . (Washington, 
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- J n ^2? e ,i^ tances the restrictions on arms exports during the 
period 1905-1930 were applied for corollary reasons such as: to bring 

pressure to bear against a particular government whose policies or 
actions were displeasing to the United States; to promote 
constitutional or legitimate" government as contrasted with govem- 
Whl J? CamB lnt0 power by vl olent revolution; and to keen arms 
r f a 2 hing §F oups wh0 were actively opposing American military or 
I??!? 1 J nt f rventi °n- What one authority characterizes as "the most 
futlle,! example of interventionism in the 
f US -Latin American relations were the activities of President 
!?*??? " al ° h f 0011 ? obber thin 3 s Involved the manipulation of the arras 
supply to Mexico in the period 1913-1917. After arming and encouraging 
tn nrnn Paacho l ±lla against Huerta, he next found it necessary 

arm3 C and^ammuni tlon . 19 ° U ° ff Huerta ' s avenues and source of European 


19. Ibid., 162; Matthews, "Diplomatic Relations," 151. 


!> hlle , P ^ t ? ctive ^Peralism" brought the United States to a 
in the Carlt| bean-Central American area and 
?? 6 ? the 4 P®fS American idealist into the strange byways of 
d i d not ’ for a variety of reasons, result in an 
Immediate extension of US Influence in South America. European 

f 6 ?* T P^erful in the southern continent. Even from 
°5 ® co 2? mlc tles the boom era In the trade of the 
1 d *£ U S? A^eniea did not really begin until 1916, and 
or this development the First World War was mainly responsible. 20 


"UK ln°£atin P toe l r5' ^ '' A TbU^ Ca ~ HemLsphere Defense , 48; Van Alstyne, 


For some time before the turn of the century the chancellories of 

the°exDort ormSn?t?° Ml ? er ? bl L attention to the relationship between 
broade? StJon^ro^e^lJes? 0 Amerioan countries and their own 

largely upon military prestige to gain a footing for 
and “jai missions abroad, European nations viewed the 
^ ° nonmanufacturing countries as one means of 
fostering their national arms Industry as well as their foreign trade 

in b ? 1900 German French missions were operating* 

in several Latin American countries, in that area, as indeed in tha 
thjr. wa3 scarcely a “W that had nit It somf tiSe S? 
another been influenced by British training, equipment, or construc- 
nf °?hp e mf°Ma * S 1 * 6 ?* Britain had no rival until the growing prestige 

panies in a^sitio^n^ Ro ^ b Rlder ' 3 administration placed US com- 
panies in a position to enter the competition of supplvine naval 
armaments to the American republics. 21 supplying naval 


^ rmy College, (OCMH files) seminar on 

2?Dec 44* AM ses^^J.^ Munltlons to Other American Republics," 


The Taft administration took advantage of a South American naval 

iS^ation'of^he^reat Brazil ' 3 ambitious program of construction in 
lmi ration of the great powers, to try to draw Argentina ha- 

neighbors closer to the United Stat^. As part ff this 5 S- called 
battleship diplomacy" the State Department instructed American 
ministers in Buenos Aires and other capitals tc assist United States 
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deowedly f^endiritw t,^»T al J lr Sj eS in that ^tion showed a 

as s-2i^sry , S 0 S^^ f^Si«l 0 5r t S^. < ~ ,[, 

Array. 22 rser Politically more Important Argentine 


(OMbga^rSM.f^^^a unlted Statas and Argentina 


winning f^nds^Xtee^nJIf'f 1 arm ? ments enjoyed a mild success in 

American^ circles ^the^were latent lv fS N ° rth " *2 oertaln South 
hardware p 0 r W ff e P atent ly less successful in selling their 

been able tTSuStoto u£ VtSL if**,' X 1 the Unlted StatS! ted 

Brazil apparently 

1920 that Congress acted flvorlblv on for lts was not 

president by 

iX! 9 i 2 u ^ 

follow the US into the First fcSS 2£ 23 


Pertinent 'A^tektffor^X^imta^mss^^/’Tarr ?" 01067 ° f 


declated t that t thl aim of State ' Charles Evans Hughes, 

a naval capability 3 ^™ pLtectX^.f 3Si ° n Was *2 hel P Brazil teVelAp 
it unnecessary during anv future w fr ° wn .f eac ? ast a ™i thus to make 
from the United States fleet* V °i div ff fc for thls P ur P0se ships 

ps:€c 

tion of us "protection "^to the 1? 0 ster ~ d ff lens for the Projec- 

It appears rather to represent nr,e 5? a ? hes °f the southern continent. 
US attitude to„ard LwnXerLa whi^ %rff eSt1 ?? of a ohan 6 ln g 
a new frame of world politics we” Jo An I inS a f te " World War 1 In 
upon mutual cooperation Xtead of the "B?g C Stick°"24 y that leaned 


Policy of the*us ? ° f the M °hroe Doctrine , 334; Iatln American 


ksvs/Ms ““sS r“ ar,sM ^ 

pattern, and to foster friendly relationa e » 0f p ina iu rial of 8tandard 
that a fourth objective ^^1^^^ 
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T^i°U r0 J eB5 ^ X 611(1 technl cal training in US military and 
An ^ act of 19 Ma y *926 broadened the base for 
missions by authorizing the president to detail to this 
assignment army and marine corps personnels as well as those of the 
£il?- act is the statutory authority for current service ‘ 

missions to Latin America. 

Although the first ground mission under the provisions of this 
act— an army mission to Guatemala— was not established until 1930 
it should be borne in mind that the soldiers had already been engaged 
thP 3 decades in training and modernizing the armed forces^f 

The and of two of the Centr al American republics. 

en ' of course, had not been invited by the host 
countries. But, as instruments of the general national policv of 
tho?p tlnS P°J it;J -cal stability and more responsible goverament^in 
which the united States intervened by force of 
St^r the y sp?onr^f^? ken P rofes f ional niilitary instruction. Thus, 
n ? 0n ? 1 J llitar, y occupation of Cuba in 1906, US Army 
officers labored to establish a responsible? professional* ^npolitl- 
th 5 lal fnd ^republic. in Haiti the US Marines undertook 
from 191 5-i934, in the Dominican Republic in 1916-1934 
S? rag ^ d l^ ins the 1926 “ 19 31 occupation, in Panama US S' 
?rom ?9?8 to^919.25 e reOrgani2afci0n of that country's police forS* 


25. (C) MS, AIC seminar, AM, 5; (s) Dept of State Office n f 
m?^flf" AlTie f 1C ? n 4. Re6lonal po1 untitled doc on foreign and US 
missions in Latin America, ca. 1954. 10; Lleuwen, Amsand Polftlcs . 


Be ^? polnts out in his classic study of the Latin 
American policy of the United States that the progressive linuidaii ™ 

gL^^ 1SW d V? ln6 the 1920,8 611(1 tha fo^r^Sirltio^^he 

pollcy ln the ear ly 1930‘s was made possible by the 
apparent disappearance following Versailles of any danger from Europe 
At the Washington Conference (1921-22) the great ?Uval cowers of thZ 
P ? rmally recognized the naval dominance of the United States in 
5n?ted S ^i em i^ ere • F^hemore, by the end oft^deofdethe 
a^^ll M fn'the y ln0I,easln § investments in South America 

Jr*? i? Caribbean area, captured first place in the export 

ovtr $5 l/f billion the^ar^ ^ nv f tr " en ? s i" Latin America totaled 
outside of the ^?4d S?aiK!i§ ^ inveatment ° f American capital 


_ . . 2 ^* Berais, Latin American Policy of the US. 
Latin America . 7D4“ ^ — ' 


202-225; Thomas, 


weakness f ^ ? tran S th was at the same time its 

F f ar of economic domination added dangerous fuel to the 
Yankeephobia, already well nourished by growing nationalism 
^ Came !° * he generality of Latin a^SS^iSis 

181 ” as f^ers of the United States itself in the da?s 
los^for^h^nn^ifrt 275“ * Moreover, quickened economic penetration 


27. Whitaker, The Western Hemisphere Idea . 128-129. 


MSi^ e i^+H? r 2f eSSlonal ^ technical training in US military and 
™HTJ‘i Q lnSt J tu ? ions * act of ^9 May 1926 broadened the base for 
oao^ ary ™d ssions by authorizing the president to detail to this 
assignment army and marine corps personnel as well as those of the 
navy. This act is the statutory authority for current service 
missions to Latin America. 

Although the first ground mission under the provisions of this 
act --an army mission to Guatemala— was not established until 1930, 

b ? $ orn ? ln ^ that the soldiers had already been engaged 
fho 3 decades in training and modernizing the armed forces of 

mu* re P ubllC3 of two of the Central American republics. 

The US military men, of course, had not been invited by the host 
a3 instruments of the general national policy of 
promoting political stability and more responsible government in 
EJ 1 ®*? 1 !! 8 1 ? which the Unlted States intervened by force of 
^ ey J* d undertaken professional military instruction. Thus, 
the second military occupation of Cuba in 1906, US Army 

^ ab ?J;ed to e3tabll3h a responsible, professional, nonpoliti- 
oal army in the island republic. In Haiti the US Marines undertook 
flr3 i i« r iff? aslca fr °l? 1915 “ 1 93^> in the Dominican Republic in 1916-1934, 
and in Nicaragua during the 1926-1931 occupation. In Panama US Amy 

from 19l8 d to S 1919.25 e reor S anl2at ion of that country's police for£T 


A ? C saminar > AM* 5; (S) Dept of State, Office of 
Inter- American Regional Pol Aff, untitled doc on foreign and US 
missions In Latin America, ca. 1954. 10; LleSwen, A^^nTpolftlcs . 


Professor Bemis points out ln his classic study of the Latin 

the United States that the progressive liquidation 
the i920's and the formal inauguaration of the 
P ° llcy ln . the early 1930's was made possible by the 
SPEf* disappearance following Versailles of any danger from Europe 
At the Washington Conference (1921-22) the great naval powers of the 
f ec °snized the naval dominance of the United States^n 

Unite^StSef^?th e r^1H^^ he ^ 0^ ^ by the end of that decade the 
as we?l la ly increasln S investments in South America 

as well as in the Caribbean area, captured first place in the exDort 

o^er e 45 f l^ t bll^n 1 °?h a ? d US i nv ? atments In Latm America totaled 
outside of the ^?4d S?aJS!i§ ^ lnvestment ° f American capital 


26. Bemis, Latin American 
Latin America . J’&T. " 


Policy of the US . 202-225; Thomas, 


uio Q w,f=o the ^ e cir ? um3tan ces US strength was at the same time its 

r*v F f aP ° f ^f conomlc domination added dangerous fuel to the 

Wall StLet n h^Sml b t a %S lready W ? 1 i nourlsh ed by growing nationalism. 

?f c to the generality of Latin Americans as opprobrious 
of ri 7“ 2 farmers of the United States Itself in the days 

lost S??®* Mo i; eo y er > quickened economic penetration 

lost for the United States much of the support it had formallv had 

F ° r the la?ter ™ ^cSWSeSted 

J y al J iance » as they regarded it, between expanding Yankee 
countries ?2 7 Grprl 3 6 the react ionary oligarchies” in their own 


27. Whitaker, The Western Hemisphere Idea . 128-129. 


Essentially for these reasons, Latin American resentment of the 
United States seethed during the early 1920‘s and boiled over at the 
sixth Inter-American Conference at Havana in 1928, When the conference 
adjourned it had become clear that to keep the Pan-American movement 
from foundering the US must alter the set of its sail. The underlying 
political questions which threatened to upset the "union" centered 
about the reluctance of the United States to accept wholeheartedly the 
doctrine of nonintervention which most Latin American countries re- 
garded as the sine qua non of a viable system of American states. 
Although Washington!" In the same mood of international conciliation 
that animated Secretary of State Kellogg's proposal of the same year 
for the renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy, de- 
clared for the pacific settlement of disputes between American spates, 
it refused specifically to give up the right of intervention as a last 
resort when Justice was denied and arbitration refused.^ 


28. Bemls,' The Latin American Policy of the US, 253; 
Whitaker, Western hemisphere Idea , 120-129. 


Nearly coincident with this low water mark of Pan-American 
sentiment reached at Havana in 1928 was the crisis in inter-American 
economic affairs arising from the onset of the great depression. The 
collapse of international trade and the necessity for reviving US 
industry and Latin American raw material production demanded a radi- 
cally new departure in inter-American economic as well as political 
affairs. The Hoover administration made some moves to alleviate the 
economic woes of Latin America, but it was President Roosevelt who 
went the farthest in this direction. On 14 April 1933 the President 
formally gave voice to the principles of the Good Neighbor policy in 
his Pan-American address of 14 April 1933, and after subscribing to 
the political principle that henceforth no American nation should 
Intervene in the internal affairs of another American nation, the 
President prescribed for hemispheric economic ills a policy of re- 
ciprocal trade. Trade agreements, eventually negotiated with most of 
the Latin American countries resulted In a huge increase in inter- 
hemispheric trade during the following years. On the political level 
the mutual suspicions and malaise formerly existing in the inter- 
American system were greatly alleviated by a number of conferences: 
at Montevideo in 1933, which produced a convention on the rights and 
duties of American states; at Buenos Aires in 1936, that brought forth 
a declaration of solidarity and established a procedure for consultation 
in emergencies; and at Lima 2 years later, that resulted in "the 
Declaration of American Principles," reaffirming the intention of the 
American republics to support each other in case of attack by any non- 
American state and providing specifically that their foreign ministers 
would assemble to decide on policies and plans for common action. Such 
meetings convened at Panama in October 1939, following the outbreak of 
war in Europe; at Havana in July 1940, following the fall of Prance; 
and at Rio De Janerio in January 1942, after Pearl Harbor. 2 9 


29. Thomas, Latin America . 704; Howard Cline, "The Inter- 
American System," Current History, XXVII (Mar 55), 180-181; Conn and 
Fairchild MS, 173. 


Although the Good Neighbor policy was laying the foundations of 
closer military relations between the united States and its southern 
neighbors for a later, more troubled epoch, during most of the period 
in which it was evolving the US Army had the slenderest of associations 
with Its opposite numbers in Latin America. By 1938 the army had only 
6 military attaches among the 20 Latin American Republics plus missions 
in Brazil and Guatemala. This limited array representation in Latin 
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America resulted mainly from the workings of two larger policies; 
first, a political one of avoiding any activity that might be inter- 
p re ted as an intrusion in the military affairs of Latin America, 

bv^Ampri ran exten ^ of aiscouraging private munitions sales 

\ manufacturers; and second, a military policy of limiting 
f med forces to the defense of continental United 
Both Policies reflected the prevailing climate of isolationism 
ni 1 ? I PoPJjfa 1, revuision, heightened by such "revelations" as the 
Nye Committee hearings on the "merchants of death," against traffic 
in arms and war materiel as an evil per se.30 


30. 


a Western Hemisphere Idea . 141,142 \ Walter Millis. 

A nns and the state {New York, 195b;, lb; Conn and Fairchild MS, 173, 


t *-* contacts between the US navy and its counterparts in 

Latin America were somewhat more extensive than those of the aimy, 

^Y^e^ss sharply limited by these general attitudes and 
policies, which also sidetracked progress toward the mission objec- 
enu ? ci !: t S? b y Secretary Wilbur in the mid-twenties and which 
!^ Ch °£., L ^ tin American armament trade back to European 
purveyors, chiefly Germans and Italians. Except for military alr- 
p lanes and airplane parts US arms sales were negligible, averaging 
about $10 million per year for the period 1936-39. In 1938 naval 6 
We r S A 1 ? owever * operating in Brazil, Peru, Argentina, and 
H? r ? 4 spect t0 the origin of Latin American naval 
fl J- tuatl ?2 on the eve of the World War II was more 
th ^ 1 ? World War I* For out of 166 naval vessels of all 
i n * he other American republics Britain had fur- 
nished o3j the United States 25, Italy 20, Spain 18, Germany 17, while 

c the Netherlands, Finland and Russia had provided the re- 
nxflining 15* 

n-r largely to the early efforts of naval, and later to those 

Sao ? ir the above countries had purchased 584 of the 

800 American aircraft sold to Latin America before the passage of 

in A the B Prlng of 1941. There were then 1175 aircraft in 
h 1 La ? 4 n ^ A K er i Ca of which 2 ^4 °f the 375 non-American planes had 
nr ed H by and Ital y* And by that time Axis penetration 

of Latin American civil aviation had been virtually eliminated. In 
^sult the United States Government had used 
control ”^ er ^ Can AirWayS system as the instrument for obtaining air 


,(£) MS. AIC seminar, AM, 3, 4; Stetson Conn and Byron S. 
Palrchlid, The Framework of Hemisphere Defense” {galley proofs of 
“P“ b ^ sbed ^ n ,°? [4H fUes >. 208 ' F °r a detailed treatment of the 
bjr wh ; c h Axle aviation was eliminated see Conn and Fairchild 

wlj^artSInt^le 5!n P the afflS ’ Whi ° h Car6fUlly dellneate3 the 


10^7 solatlonists clung fervidly to the hope that the 1935 - 

la Sislation would Insulate the "hemisphere of peace" 
a i J' S ° f the growth of Nazi and Fascist organizations 

£ ountr ies, the rapid expansion of foreign propaganda, 
*jje JJ derw f itln S of arms sales, the provision of military missions, 
extraord J na r y efforts of the Germans to develop trade caused 
o? ^easiness in Washington, in January 1938 the Department 

father than the armed services, took the initiative in con- 
moQ lnS ^ in f° 5 ? al interdepartmental conference to discuss ways and 
Providing greater military assistance to the other American 
republics. After this meeting, State proposed such measures as: train- 
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m^ a fremeSt 1 V^ri n w^» 1 °f n ^ tud ? nts in Unlted States service schools; 
flights of npmrfo<a visits of naval vessels and demonstration 

officers L vCit thfn^B ^ v “ations to high-ranking Latin American 
cations The SiL? h £ Unl ^® d States; and provision of service publi- 
fipri mi in-? 16 St ^ te Department also recommended that additional auali- 
only at ^ CheS bG aSSlgned t0 Latin ^erlca N^t 

in April of thP L pr ? pared t0 act upon these Proposals but 

missions ib advocat ed the establishment of additional 

wXSSnEl act^n 8U SSestions that foreshadowed formal 

interests in latin backing of American -owned commercial aviation 

tlonlales!^ America and the active promotion of American muni- 


Fairchild * 74 ~ Btern Hemisphere Idea, 141-142; Conn and 
Son? 1 . V s ’ 173-174* Win. L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason. The 
— ailsnge to I solation 1937-1940 (New York, 1952), 39-40. 


inter* aI hat i- SaiIl f ™ onth Secretary Hull proposed the creation of an 
artmental committee to deal with these problems in a co- 
ordinated fashion. Established with the President's approval thp 

COTtlstl^ 0 of t ander 1 ? a:Lly . emerS c d WaS the standln G Liaison Cojimittee 
consisting of Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles Chief of qtaff 

the Chlef of Naval Operates? AdSr^ §tark 
commlh S ^! S ? lf primarily with hemispheric defense problems, the 

militarv missinn^^nT 0 ^ ar ? iet ? about the numerous German and Italian 
military missions in Latin America, about Nazi control of commercial 

shipments to Colombia and particularly about German ams 

shipments to Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine. 33 


and Fairchild a £f? r i? 3 ? £- hallen R e to Isolation, 40, 4l; Conn 


RnnflnvdH offset Nazi and Fascist influences of this sort President 

leglIIliLn n tS C wouirn e ^t e ?h 1 V° Vember ' 1938 t0 seek t0 adopted 

coft to pena iJ 4 the War and Nav y Departments to sell at 

1 republics certain of their surplus military 
course of action, however, wsb effectively blocked bv 
legal and legislative hurdles until June 1940 when the Pittman rp y 

vlded^that^the%resldent° n < l6 $ ^ees)^ ^ssed^h^™- 
SnSfnllr President may, in his discretion, authorize the 

Jurisdiction or o? h ^S? : facture ln factories and arsenals under his 
iSterl^l 1 " 5 r ° oure - coast-defense and antiaircraft 

Of nnmii i ’ +.1 and sub J ect 4o certain provisons, to sell these types 

ellStSg stlt^t e ^f«»^rt r % Ubli0S ; Althou S h a reinterpretation oV 
fo ,^T? S 8 J atute3 cleared the way for sales of other types of eouiDment 

US p0 H?? had Immediate effect. For despite 

° s ^J t J on of , tbe military impotence of most of the Latin American 
states, their need for additional armaments, and their general™- 
p° Pay £ or them * its own rapid military expansion after the 
mi li t arv^e auinmpn n Axis threat » and the extensive transfer of 
$ lp * t be leaguered Britain all but eliminated any 
surplus of even obsolete materiel. For acquiring the latter Latin 
Previously displayed scant enthusiasm. They wanted 1 

^^“L^t1?lce™ S Lrsasy°cre 3 iL? f the±r “ eaSer re80Urces needed 

Latin 

Havana^Conference 6 S°? fc urs ?fJ t * Staff conversations, held after the 
Havana Conference, between the army and officials of 16 Latin American 
countries and intended primarily to insure the availability to US 
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Latl ? American land, air, and sea base facilities, fell far 
JP anv ln stances of achieving the desired results, principally 
them w?th ar^ p0Werless t0 *> anything ^bout prSvidLg 

number of eoun^T.iH^S ci J c ^ mstance Prompted American ambassadors in a 
until "^the uHas Ible°to d off!/ SainSt . fUrt ? e f railitar y conversations 
“^al ^d lnte^fde^nse P °° n0ret asslstanoe towards l°°al ex- 


3 1 *. 

Isolation . 


Conn and Fairchild MS, 182, 
607. 


211 ; Langer, Challenge to 


from the scarcity of weapons, there was another formidable 
a™ 1 nL t 2^ derS S andins i nter P 0 sad between North and Latin American 

0 1 lat °r s during the prewar period. This resulted from diverging 
2 °°" cepts led in turn to differing opinions concerning ^ 

rmament required by the Latin American countries Ad- 

A^a assLrf ln ^~n n ri S ? Sed that the ****** defen^ agalnat any 
provided bvV £^?o 1,1 area of the he ®isphere would have to 

DrtS^Llv a* b L» S n J 5. B ; Consequently, US planners viewed the problem 
arms to Lift!?! °f furnishing Latin American countries with enough 

Sll th^r!val Sf 6 m a forc CUrlt ? and t0 , fend off external attars 

, arrival or US forces. Conversely, such a limited defensivp 

lacked JPP e al for the Latin Americans. The larger nations aspired 
fSrlh ™™S art £ 6Xtended hem i^Pherlc defense opemtion ® 

- d th ^ S pur P° se » they desired modern, balanced forces, eouiDt>ed 
for offensive as well as purely defensive operations e ^PPed 

?? these and related matters was provided by Presidential 
Standing Liais™ 1 ?^ statement, developed by the War Department and 
Standing Liaison Committee, in August 1940. it provided: 

a. For arming tHC countries named to the extent 
by our estimate of their requirements: 

h Brazil - To insure her ability to 

Sk ^ ersel £ against a /£cis7attack from 

or f 1X501 overseas, and against 
internal disorder, until U.S. armed aid can arrive 
in sufficient force to insure success. 

. . . w ( b ) Mexico - To Insure her ability to 

defend herself against any probable attack from 
overseas, and against internal disorder, until U S 
armed aid can arrive in sufficient force to insure’ 
success. 

(2) Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela - To 
Sf q H el i r ability to meet and repel any probable 
minor attack from overseas and to insure their 
internal stability. 

iV Guatemala, 21 Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 

Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican 

Republic - to insure internal stability. 

t>n 4 ^ Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, 

?? d Peru ’ To be deter mined after requirements 

su^Dlv e thRm e h« reP lJ bliC8 have been com P u ted and plans to 
supply them have been approved 

these^puwi^o^et^ 36 “““ °" flnanclal tems 
naval?-ahd 0 Ldus S t^S 0 |eroo^r tter ° f 

thp TTni JU8ti ? s the econ °mie relations between 

Ihl estates and Latin American states to insure 
S?JL latfc S r t P° lltlcal cooperation. Financial ar- 
rangements to accomplish this adjustment should be 
made on the basis of accepting the loss as a proper 
charge against our National defense. 
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jromns^u/of "etalls f for 0 Se S esSbllstaPn? nt f- 0r P ° llcy wltne ssed the 
handle all Latin American munitlon^^^T ^ an or Sanlzatlon to 
partment of State and f-n H^r^i tl0ns re( ? uests transmitted by the De- 
aid for that 22.' "ShToSStorV S?? 5 ? MaBlve Pmaram fXf ams 

Joint Advisory Board on StScL 1 Known a s tta 

and two navy members wa«! fn^ovi republics and composed of three armv 
February l 9 Si U wL tad ST 

gsa »s! Sr^ir e 

of e uI^S 10 °L a Stn 8 S?S taerl lnUed 1° °" e ^o W toI mlllta^^aspects ’ 

subject have put It: ln Amer1 ^. As the US Anny hlsto?lS7o? the 

plannlng^and reSent ext *nsive 

officers, but o fko " P °J loy by A ™y staff 
of the United Stated L ?h P f °f mance on the Part 
Americans it “ f J part of the Latin 

b ° p * B ° f understandable e irrftatlon. 35^ frustrated 


35. Conn and Fairchild MS, 214, 211-217. 


pheric oSoperatlon m despitl such^ixatlons 861776 ^ Bplrlt ° r hemls- 
inter-American defense board in JSf tl0 ? B the establishment of an 
Department of Statetad^teS EVSIg df ^ p ~ p °3ed by°th“ 
foreign ministers, the int^S aU? tne ^ R i° de Jan iero Conference of 
throughout the war fa stfetT Board (IADB) S5?2d 
American republics cou!d Tent* till? vfe^ UG V hlch aU 21 of the 
n«f eP ^? entatlon on the IADB consisted of f ^ Oiranenda tions . The 
officer; the army provided -thp nn^ army general and navy 
20 officers; and most of the Latin AmfSf? with a sec retariat of about 
by their military, naval, 1 to were represented 

the bulk of hemispheric defense IwarS ches in Washington. Although 
and its southern neighbors continued^t^h^S b ^ W 5 en the Unlted States 
thus limiting the work of the board to m -in* ant ^ ed on a bilateral basis, 
Pheral significance in the conduc^of thi 1 ^S ry i!? atterB of onl y P«rl- 
the war provided the American nation^ wi^h* ' cont inuance during 
dose military association £ ^'postwa^perlod 1 ^ 6 f0r 


Fairchild M^ Pe fofl n £f c ~ tor y of the Monroe Doctrine . 363; conn and 


permitted regular deliveries of^rm^to Lat^V^ f eached a level that 
time the possibility of a major a??s America, but by that 

appeared remote, Prom the b^gWnl of ? P °2 ? he Weste ™ Hemisphere 
been US policy to grant arms aid to S thf Sti^ e !? d ’ 1 ? aBe P^sram it had 
purpose of hemispheric defense ow h^t American only for the 
chemical warfare toxic amenta wpr^t S| t h 5 a Y y offensive weapons and 
this policy was made in the ?asHf soie da P a rture from 

these two nations for their war ef “J 5?? xico in order to equip 
as foreseen in 1941, some states £hoJL S f inSt £ he Axis overseas. But 
arms allocations to others % As a enn«f Slsns of dls trust because of 
and State Department spokesmen agreed ?L£ h ! Be developments War 

gram for Latin America needS re?ex!mi^i-^ e 19 ^ 3 , that the aras P«>- 
statement of policy was approved With f nd in August a revised 

adhered to during the last 2 ylars y exca Ptions it was 

provision of military equipment to Sf+f ? lt called continued 
following wartime purposes: Latl n American countries for the 
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American ) ground?°navai ed f!nri V n^° P, r ent “ d P^^ation of such Latin 
llshments and Inatallati nn! f01 ’° es their supporting estab- 

wlth forces of the United NaWoSs y in e a^? Uir h d f ? r Jolnt employment 
tary operations In defense of our SjE^IrtSEtS! “ d ° ther 

as may be empioyed^^l^con^unctlon^w^th 0 ^ such ^tin American forces 

in offensive operations Sv“seas f0rces of the 0»lted Nations 
of exlstlng^equlpment SS 2 S 

tOoL he lo^El le llL“S^V^ 

States . 37 3 Wh08e 6° ve ™ents continue to -support the United 


37 . Conn and Fairchild MS, 235, 236. 


America during 1 and b after°th^ f a11 -Lend-lease aid granted to Latin 

TnllYieTceTtf tSfKaU^OlS to* 

the lend-lease program, it would be nioiAAH? f t J? e US Gov emment under 
financial accounting of «««!«! misleading to render only a 
contributions to Inter-AmericS? lts and other 

teen of the southern nations J 3 y 2 nd the war effort. Six- 

ritory of air and naval bases^St^,^ the ?? v ® lo P ra ent on their ter- 
the war and Latin American ava J lable to US forces during 

war effort of the United Nations ^r!Inri^a CalCUlab:Le Value to the 
patch of military and navm e lend-lease program the dis- 

went a long way toward assuring the^Utar^n^?^ St jf f convers ations 
American nations during and a?ter Lf iar?^ collaboratio « of the 

38. ibid., 236, 237. — — — — — “ 


the La^^rfcaT^rt^'e^ir^he^L^ 318 ^^ extended to 
share of the wartime burdens But it bear raore easil y their 

the many steps taken in the economic ne ? assar y to trace here 
plight, resulting from wartime dislocation^ 0 alleviate the desperate 
American countries nor to detail th« many of the Latin 

subversion and sabotage it should 6 *? « m f asures taken against 

speaking, a structur^of iitlm?f co?Lh^? lent 8ay that generally 

footings of the Good Neighbor on the sound 

the US and other taerlclf repubUcf the £? 2 ta ? durin 8 the by 
Argentina, which became a focus of ma J° r exception being 

as the war drew near its end this moL* ntrigue and propaganda. But 
by a revolution in public ODiniSi and . collaborat ion was threatened 
the short space of S years anDeflTv>d C V P °K lcy by whicb globalism, in 
faith in hemispheric 5S&SSET axi ^i^ ted tra dltional 

was the idea of common defense of c f ux ° f the ^tter was this: 

1940 and put into practice in the suif.f^H^’ iCaS, asserted at Havana in 
in the more general premise of a wor?d 5^ nS year ? t0 lose its identity 
preservation of the peace? 39 °rld-wide organization for the 


Hlstory^of t h^ttoroe ^ Idea ' l68 ’ 170 ; Perking, 
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Latin ^erloa e warbeing 9 rlvited Ut thls the aras Policy for 

slightly differing form na^no^w , question had been posed In 

collaboration S wouf/ n™’ beTdeslraWe e nart P ^ S ^ f ^"i^r-A^rican 
system. The Joint Army and Navv Adviso™^L=L the P eacetl ™e security 
had been called upon then to studv .h or ^ f^ aar d on American Republics 

^e problem had aLo beL wli^ed^? “V° dr * ft a 2°“»'ar 
^sat S lons WaS alS ° CXpl0red ln a nev/ S erlS i Sfb?fate^ t s t Xfh™^ ) - 

St this conclusion: ^hat^ln'^the lol^tem ° n P° 3twa r Problems arrived 
security the organization training in terests of hemispheric 

the^ul A !? er ^ an re Publlcs ” should^be" standard! zed"*" °h the armed forces 

8 M ar e 4| 8 in C Mexico a city C and e the C result8 e ofO nVd ?* def ™ llF ^ b ^ a ^ lla ^y' lf to 
versatlons, the foliation of a 8 °»- 


f r 0 ®?^" * ( f ^^^raf t^Ms r of ^higtorv^f 6 mf Hemls Pbere Defense 
In OCMH files), 31-32. history of military assistance program 


and e th ty t0 t '^ e ^ r ticies^of a Amerlcan t faith er d Can republlcs and their 
and the peaceful settlement of intf^f?^ th “7 democracy > nonintervention 
adopted an -’economic Charter of ^?^Hmpi? nal - dlSputes “- the Conference 
human rights which the individual L!^ loa ! and a declaration of 
effective, it recommended measures fo?^ 6 ^ 5 were enjoined to make 
and centers of influence, a^d called ^nnn^ 6 co ? tro1 of Axis propaganda 

reBtorp n ^ Ples and Policies adopted d bv P the Confe^ 6 Arsentlna to accept 
restore the republican communion of JSLwf J onfe rence and, thus, to 
membership, in the Act of rhsmtit bbe Western Hemisphere to full 
until the end Sr the t £^* Co 2 r »™ fcSLSrtttat 

American state would be regarded as J h »^ .° f , assreS8lon a Salnot an 
dealt with by whatever measures ? a ! alnst all and would b^ 

threats after war's end? toe sl^ter.fff llred - Fop ”«eting such 
that would define the measure k i( BS J P rop °aed treaty arrangements 
for instituting to^^ ra3 t0 be used as well as the procures 


^ 1 - Pratt, For elm Polic y of the IK. 765, 766. 

that P l?^° nt ^ a ° bbbabl ®°^ a ™ maa t r had e falled h to ArCentln6 Oovernrae nt, 

re t ro spe c t "of ^Argen t Ine & fig 5 gV^^SfST 
Washington to undertake a series P of acti ^ i J y during the war led 
to eliminate this quasi -Fascist rPfrwT 0688 ^ diplomatic maneuvers 
inter-American conferee !£a Slster ^public. T^us the 
lective security arrangements of th 0 °A^ Ve / eraanent fom to the col- 
until August 1947 when? the^S having* °* Chapul tapec was delayed 1 
the American republicans^ with PeSon, 


42 . ibid., 2 66, 267. 
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With n!!! ° th fh Eur ° pean f °untripn Chilean relations are more varied. 

the^ are Untri6B , J and 0ther western »*«*•« nations 

eastern ^ commercial ties which are strong today. With 

of World War^ll Phil &Ve been few contacts. During the later years 
to establish Wa£ \°2? of the very few Latin American nations 

friendlv ooni-ai? 1 relatlons with the USSR, but this period of 

contact was a very brief one. In October 1947, after an 

CzecSos^L^irr 1111 ^^ 0210 "a the Russian, y^goslIv, ^d “ 
were h bTOken k of^^ ssions, relations between Chile and these countries 
h 2", ff * According to the Chilean Foreign Office, the cause 

agains^th^Doiii-^ 6 ! 8 ^ 61 ’ 31 ^ 6 activitles of two Yugoslav diplomats 
with P i 1 - 1 i independence and security of Chile. The break 

strikes and Czechoslovakia was based on the allegation that the 

?nst^tK d >, dl ^ Ur S ances in the “inine areas at that time had been 
Union 6 wMch y w ^ e i-h 0muniSt , Internatlonal Erected from the Soviet 
thus cons Piring to undermine the political inde- 
anti CoL^i«t® r ep lj bl ff* Fr °m thls tlme > Ch He has maintained an 
Sovi It °SS? J St B £? nd whlch has been one of the most antagonistic^) 
tZ tL^ CV ’ sma11 Jugoslav minorities in the country are, on 

th !L sympathetic to the regime in Yugoslavia, and thePbreak with 
Was ^ ^f^fore, scarcely popular with tSm. ?he Tito - 
Cominform struggle later mitigated the situation to some extent. 


Latin America 

With Argentina, Chile's relations since its independence have 

^ he 

thi3 

10 years ' iea to 

■sgS a 

Pacific oceans prior to the Panama Canal). The dispute aitKSS d 
apmed G °nflict, was not settled until l88l when 

SESS^lE^S* ?* St ^ lts was «“Uy recoded ly’ "" 

the Straits betw ?®\ the tw0 countries also provided that 

or military defies “Jd“be forSldden" 12 ^ aaA fortlfl “tlons 

r re c£ll°Za 

m™a?^d, haVe ParSU6d OOUrseB ln aome respects paraneJ!’ln“theS 

cornet Inlhe s ao S?d W S rld ?? r 1 b0th nablons cemalned out side the 

to break of? ra!a?i£2 T re the last two in Latln 'cnerlca 

__ M+ .f a „ r 11 relations with the Axis powers. At times the rapproche- 

“ WiK SSSS&fg: SB5S 

repuCnc^ “ d 6Xpand 14 lnt0 a ful1 customs union of the two 

frlendshi P between the two nations. Yet *316 re exists also 
Politicaliv 0 ?? 3 ?^ 1 ^ 111 ^ Which exhlb ^s Itself in three major ways* 

ggggg sns ss" 's sjspss-u 

Hispanic A merican Report. XI (AUg 58), 456. university. 



and ac count s S fS°th| r 0 ppo si tion^o f U ?5ii l0n ° f Argentine hegemony, 
penetration of rhiiL° P $ 3 n on to a ful1 economic union and the 
Argenwne Sanit^ ^f/ eVel0praent by ^rse-scale investment of 

sr&sxs f;ir°sl Kn 1 

afe a^^SSSaarsas,-.- - 

republic. accompanied by Ignorance of the neighboring 

lappln^claiS^to^AntaS 6 ?? for J hree “important Islands and over- 
them In the field of t forelrn S relatlins hei ’? i L n ° dls P ute »hich divides 

though Argentina protested^th^Chllean " clain^in ?QAn °f ^ arctlca > 

JSSd^ a P worklng n a rreement 

to act together k in E thf^Itter a^ 8 ?h° their mutual interests and 
an agreement to refrain from Aaval demons?ratlons n IouS t of t 6o°' , |. in 

by the^erectd^n ^1^1902° of the °ChrL t " the oomraemorate d 
boundary between thp £«f?!L Lnrl8t f the Ande s statue on the 
ations of Argentine agrression b ? ^Sry Chilean denunci- 

alfilliS. 

which Chile in turn reniariri « S it: with an Argentine one 

the Chilean installation, this time landt£f e Sn ine ? aVy aealn destroyed 
its ambassador from Buenos Aires studpS2 E «?° marlne f J Chile recalled 

s^»*rses=.’ss&3S: il s ““ ,a “ 

ass ass *» sax . 

desert zone where local customs Dermit^nn 161 * lieS in a sparsel y inhabited 

mtmt^o^it^^lle^^ort^^he^ecoilam^c^* settle- 

swajys H 

^icf^r™ 8 imp°S e rt^ ^the^I 1 ^ 2 V 

onoicion . while alternative routes have been opened or projected 
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coming to agreement on genem^ 1 ^^/ ound Um« difficulty g "* 

pollcy O atatement°?SWNC0 1 4 y i 0 ) P f* 8:l ' de n^ i ^™™^ n>, approved P the a agreed Ptable 

the completion of bilateral *£i Can S J ates provided thatT subiert fr, 

rana aSE5“ ^-ssssfe 

^^SS^StS^^SrSS^ 

•^■ssays^y ** . »“°v ■&" ssrt&ss ss« 

American Reglona^Pol^ff 33 ^?;,?! 13 ? of sta te, Office of Inter- 
In Latin America, ca. 1954,^3-25^ do ° on f °relgn and 03 missions 


f^ectld? mad^urgent S» J 5& 1 r^ a L2? th f later ' although not un- 

following e fpring i that°dlfferlng 1 depart ^1°^] E^^lSfuSSfS. 
a^leYto^^ 

as a: SSST" 

sstj?J SS* ]£2^ 

£S*^ 

items were depleted Anri useless since the stocks of 

that time the bulk of if tin ° ther categories not available 

European oricin American armament was still 

^wa« A Jis 

US eqnipment posse ssed S by the I^ti^A^ 1 ? 117 lncrea sed the amount of 
not enough to affect wi ljatln American armed forces th*-., „ ° x 

a small percentage of the totIl P fo?ces e ^ X ° ePtl ° n ° f Braz “- more than 
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Special Paper A -7 -10 D 20 t Spn M R7 lt t ry 2. AS ? 1Stance and ^tin An 
y H 1 1U > 20 Se P 57, 3, 4; Fairchild ms, 39-43. 


after the conolusiSn^f a 10ns for US arras 31(1 increased 

Assistance in Rio de r-American Treaty of Reciprocal 

by Article 3, Drovldlm^if? i 15 Aus !? Bt t0 2 September 19U7). For 
state shall be considered as an attack®^?* asa *” at another American 
and Article 4, delineating a * tfc a clc against all -American states, 

^d e rnight^include W such^san C tlons 0 as a th eet ^ n ^° 0 ^ a ^^ e ^^^®^ 8ra ^ di ^ ers 

economic relations with the^tfcLSi n£ h !* S S Vere !? Ce ° f dl Pl°raatic and 
to this provision is, ^howevef ?he ufe of ^ exception 

state can decide for itself % armed force ' which each 


State, 4 Spec P Sper g f ~ ? orelGn Policy , 767, 768, (S) Dept of 


lntroduce°economlc h questlons Itli rtC " delegatl0na to 

5S& rWtsri^sSTSrjM 5 ^ SSr , ®B*a.'2iSS25J“- 

ss 

their powers md’dutl^s d ^he^l^ar^ th ® °fSanizatlon, and defined 
Conference which Si?! I* c he ple ? ar y °rgan is the Inter-American 
by Foreign Ministers the the Meetln S of Consultation 

of great urgency demand than i-h» organ, convenes only when matters 
two-thirds voSe^piriedlatrLt?™ 1 ™^^^ ° 0nSU i‘ ; “ d aGree ** a 
Washington after the oS?bretk of war in SI m ? e ? 1 ?G was held in 

direction of the ciu^clf are L i Operating under the 

Council, and an InteP-itaoSSa^cSSSSu of “u r fs?s COUnCl1 ’ a Cultural 

dlctatore? a Sarge 1 s r whlch V were £ lata r barges that the US supports 

unfortunate de^nstraWons d^ng°?h| v^ce^resldent •e'sLt^r th ® 
tour, was Resolution XXXV adoni-Js w a ?T ce president 's South American 

the desirability of continuous diDlomatin^oi fjf 1 ^ 01 * 185 which stressed 
type of government happens ?o bf in ^wer Ref lec? w S - PdleSS , ° f what 
concern with the exigencies nr R e flect ing increasing US 

Preservation and Sffnse of SLoere™ ?„ W ? r * ? esolution XXXII on "the 
ities of the international nn^?«? aCy 1 St-^ merica cond emne<i the activ- 
firmed and more clearly spell^Sut^t the S o» att ® r ™ B 5 lution "as reaf- 
whlch adopted Resoltuion XCIII entitled "S^° aS .?° nference of 1954 
for the Preservation of K22*SS..« 


46. 


US Foreign Pen™ " 182-183; Pratt, History of 

Li ' nHaH 7 , « > (W; Matthews, Diplomatic Relations." l&4-i6Sr 

a btates-Ctoyernment Organization Manual 1252=60 (Washingtons^, 

i . sf vHUBt, 


Unlte^sLtLfAreIntlna S " U Stema? e R CaUSeS > , 0f Hostlllt y Toward the 
2, 3. b ntlna> External Research Paper No. 126.2, 27 May 


signing of ^the* Rio * and^ogo ta S pac t s ^ard!^ 6 coo Peration the 

highway of the evolving Cold marked stages on the main 

nitude of the Commit fSr U ?; By 1 ^ «» mag- 

Already the Iron eurtaln P had been boltJri d rf d0ml ? at i° n loomed ominously, 
eastern Europe and larre seetTnn« IS 1 ?*? do ™ ln front of <»ueh of 
vitally strategic and c?o!e to L* Ela ' 9 r S eoe - Turkey, and Iran, 
seriously endangered by civil war or Coimnunlst power, were 

period 1947-1949 while a™* ™ external aggression. Durinr the 

technical assist a^ce^ a^ricoS^ 1 ^^^ and ,” lllltary W-S?® 
a Priority basis, only a\Kft£ d Zt^erT^ 3 

short s hpply 9 that°few m of t the i ^tln e Amerl 30(1 dollars in such 
purchase US equipment on the ^ A? n ,“?? °° Uld afford to 

American countries nart i ovS , . rtc r r ' At this time some Latin 
began making purchases from non-Us r foSr^es “2 ‘t® Dominican Republic 
veyors offered attractive credit III' Western European pur- 

barter arrangements. And the trend^war^° 0aS1O ? ally riexll ’le 
began in 1950 after the enactment of th» naval standardization 
Act (MDAA) of 191*9 which theoreti?fn th M1 f itar 7 Defen3e Assistance 
able. This program fnr< made arms more easily avail- 

both bogged down more than that and the alr P^sram 

million of all types of ar ? y , ? ater isl- Of some $600 

from 1951-1957 about two-g^ffigaLg 


Aff, Progress Report on Mmtaiy^llL 3 ^^^ 1 * 0311 Re ® lonal Pol 
26 Apr 57, 5, 6; For a summary If nava^v^l?™ 21 ' 1 '" 3 ln L * tln America," 
sources, see Porter Hardy RejSrtf cited lupra 7 PU d frora non ‘ US 


been basic dlsasr^fment? h esp^iallv on°th S ° f atandardl sation has 
with US military planning. P Uhlle the US h vi2wn t t->? f the larser countries, 
marily one of hemlspherlt defence Si rLt^V' Problem as prl- 
to specific units designated fl? this srant ald under «« 

governments have refused to limit the h many ^tin American 

forces. Military leadlre of these 3 ?° pe of thelr 

expensive modem equipment? particulaJov til de ® xred larger and more 
what they consider their cou^tm<s world d iH ln line with 

able to procure the equipment S the us P rest ige. Un- 

larly, rather than viewing the USSR ac iho y sought it abroad, slml- 
governments were more SSftal oK5t2t£? ££??2 pal threat > theBe 
temal revolts. This view has hostlle neighbors and in- 

from non-US sources. UnfortSLtel? S ^ e ?^® rnme J t6 to seek arms 
non-standard equipment have tended^to P urcha ses of 

Ua training missions which are the effectiveness of the 

except Mexico and Cuba Lad wSch Ire reL^f r ^ inS ln a11 e °untries 
and effective instrument of nations? ™??^ lze !l a8 an established 
amount of European equipment the With ^ increasing 

European training mi ssions a rises pect of the reintroduction of 


Naval., ^d Airforce M^sion^ln^tirA^e^ 1 " 0 ?? Groups: Military, 
Hardy, Cmte on Armed Services- WashinSt^? ( R e p °rt by Porter 

State, Spec Paper A-7-io, 10, *11 S^on, 1956), 7; (s) Dept of 
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was in^u^^eale^b^the^utua^q 1 re ?i aced the “A* of 19^9 and 
aa amended, authorized nanta^ Sd L C « r »? y \ cl of »5*. which today 
administered by IOA of the ? al ?° the economic aid programs 

committments after 1950, especlall^the^^'c B i? t ° nce 18310 Ds global 
low on the priority list MeSoSJhL th P ? East > placed Latin America 
1951 added Latin America 'to' ? h ! 1‘ '? le ? S A £*“ Mutual Security Act of 
(now called the Military Defen ? e Assistance Program 

direct sales to Sy 10(1 Prided tor 

ment and other assistance to tho^ and <Urect Brants of equlp- 

mllltary assistance agreements with th^ US® 5 h enter lnto MlSSal 

12 of to^Latl^AmertoS^ount^fot™- f lmost exactly identical for all 
Jh ei T^ ma,;,0r P rovis ions are the followine^ ni J h i-? h f y haVe been conc Iuded. 
the US will furnish available nailta™^™,i Arti R le 1 stipulates that 
to be used exclusively for hemisDher-i? ®^ lpment an d services that are 
that the public shall be kept info^Pri d S f f? Be - Article II provides 
of the pact. Articles IV aSd V stSulatf tht pur P° 3es ^ operations 
US armed forces shall be assigned to th! Representatives of the 

American country to instruct in th J® B Pective contracting Latin 
American personnel will be t^ned and that Latin 

the production and expedition of strati? n Article VII envisages 

under terms and conditions agreeabl p W materials to the US 

specifies that the receiving P artles * Article VIII 

trade with any nations menacinff V th^ ent ^i 1 take meas ures to control 
effect this article strSnSfvH?. 8 ®curity of the continent, in 
Article IX the recipient Io?e^ent r con?J r ? de i- With the USSR * Under 
fh«^ h 2v, defensive stre ngth S of the free world* f u 11 contribution 

that the treaty is bindinr unti i Hor,™, WOr i d i and Article XI provides 
year's advance notice of termination ?tf§ C6d by elther Party with one 


^efensrof^L^este^^s^eto-i^^d®; 7 ' 1 ?’ 6 ' 7; Robt D - Tomasek, 
State^poucy," Midwest 


*5nl r bhe Mutual Securtty^rog^^taled ^3i n ^ A '' aerloan countries 
$308 million represented militarv asrini-o $772.6 million of which 
America as a whole recelvS lu^ In addl tion Latin 

from the excess stocks of US militarv dAn«r* n e f an £ mliifc ary assistance 
S ' ax P ended in. military aid for*its thls pr6 S r ain the 

more than for all of Latin 1La -“AT0 ally,.portugal,about 4 gi million 

US assistance to Latin America for PY iQ?o P f i K ti 2 n L for a11 types of 
vealed that 13 per cent coSitted o^ m i?i 5 ? (ab °2S $ 6 77 million) re- 
economic assistance - the latter ineludJi?^ al ? and 87 per cenfc of 
Public Law 480 and MSP economic DroFiamR nS n £JCP ? rt '' Iniport Bank i^ans, 
certain multilateral procram^qnSh^^ ?4oS evelopment Loan Funds, and 
II the US Government h^eSLded to IMF * Since World “ a r 

grants, loans, and the like Latl " Amerlca ' in the fonn of 

exceeds $3.75 billion. Aboit $ 3 ^ Sllion n^o the d0llar value 
consisted of military aid In additlnn 1 ^^ 12 per cent of the total 
rose sharply during the postwar US direct private Investments 

1955 and, in igsg^to ovarlg blllton i^r^' 18 .* 0 * 6 '5 bllllon lo 
In any other region of the world. 50 ' greater than that Invested 


House, ’Conclusions Conc»r-n™. t^e Mutual ^o ’ Mar 60 > 55 , US 
215 j Cmte on For Aff, 86th Co"n£? " i a +? Utual Securl ty Program" (H. Doc 
' QQth Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 1959, 26-29? 
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sistance climbed over 5 $82 billion ati tU f 6S f° r a11 external as " 
only about 4 per cent of \he total ^ 8 f hare presented 

seemed reasonable enough vSin^T ^ This disparity, that to the US 
screen Image of a p f od ^ ce ln Latin America a wide- 

ually friendly toward the US E ven those elements habit - 

neither devastated bv war nor Latin America was 

and to resent the billions of dollars £h*°rr? rt Communlst aggression 
areas under the Tr/^° SlrsLu^d & p^n^B?* 1 " 8 ±n ° ther 


51. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance/' 16 Mar 60, 15 , 54, 


os POLICy TOWARDS LATIN AMERICA 1950-1957 

Amerlcan^llltary^coiifboratlcn if -he^f :,? 01 *® 7 fcoward lnter - 

the half decade following World ^war II ig ^ of 1 * 3 development during 
from the premlae that: "In nloha? £ s revlew started 

Western Hemisphere and us* aofess to fT' the securl ty. of the 
would be essential to the trans-ocean?,. reao V ro f a and manpower 
US offensive Dow«r " projection of m&lor 

tated by minimizes the diversion of US fo?f f f l0 2 ? 0Uld be »olU- 
Western Hemisphere; the ? 1 forces for defense of the 

make every effort to assSre^the av 2 l?bii?f the . Unlt e d States should 
armed forces for military tasks which 5 E y use of I*tin American 
The NSC envisaged that the amfd f^L th capable of perfoiroing. 

republics should be able tot d f 8 maintained by the other American 

shf en ^ e ^ aga /f ^^^^^^^tacks^rHraids^ 1 * 1 ??^ (2) t p f° vlde local 

shipping; (4) augment the Amed Forces of thP it p f° tect . coa stwise 
seas commerce; (5) provide facilities US 1 Protecting over- 

other American forces as may be the ? se of such us °r 

temal aggression- (6) in for pi*otection against ex- 

US forces outside the hemisphere. ^ 8 t0 pTOVlde forces for augmenting 

KgsT„s“jg - 

Western Hemls; Hii 

Scheme had been approved, the US^as^o^^n^ 6 ? 7 Hf^Pkere Defense 
a careful estimate of the reoni ivimonf ^°^ re ^ ar6 ^ or *ts own purposes 
republics for She in^SSaSe^f^SL? each ° f the other AmeScan 
defense. These essential to Hemispheric 

mutual assistance as might b^neceBsar^ ?n SUlde for Providing such 
tation of ‘the Hemispheric DefeSae sSSe? SBSUre adequate ^lemen- 

the problem of^nter-American mill taw 0 headers in approaching 

jore by their own LbXi^aS k? would inspire? 6 
than by the basic require^tfff^ b L£?*5! regarding their neighbors 
statement specified that the United stn??f ri £ d f £ ense > the policy 
Latin American nations to minimize tteiS nf?°Sf see ^ to Persuade the 
tures by maintaining only Peacetime military expend! - 

obligations for collec?Ive d??lntr ? e ?? 8sar y to meet their 

accomplishment of the latter obj??tive mi^hf 5 ? Jnllarly ^cognized that 
it necessary for the US to assist some lnst ances make 

arms from US sources and to L o!^ 1 American nations to obtain 
through US missions and other traSiL^*rt?? V J Se L f tin A® 61,1 ® 4 nations 
their forcee In the Inters" ofc^cf ° PtlmUm use of 

t ^ p rosram? d whleh e waa n approved h by d the 1 p?^id ^ Jnipleinentatlon of 
ordination under the Secret^ of State X ?, May 50 for co- 

the following factors be taken into c£n«iH* Council recommended that 
requirements of the United St^teS L ??! 1 ? 6 ^ 10 " 1 W the military 
strategic Justification for the LSnpp 6 e Y ent of war; < 2 ) the 
republics; (3) the need for limitf?? assumed b y the American 

Hemisphere military iS?luen?e 6XClu f f ? n of extra ‘ 

condition of each Latin toerle^ e <?> the economic 

«» « SUSS-fcGSSWXmw 
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1- (TS) NSC 56/2, 18 May 50. 


statement of this policy 0 ^he^o?nt D ph? n f e t0 OOInment upon the draft 
general app ro val bSt l^the Lterest Sf^nt^ 3 ^ ****** their 

(N3c1^ eStl ° n£! wh ^ ^o%^lTL C °K“^r ,Ba<ie 


Military ^Collaboration, "“l^May^So" 03 Po;lloy Toward Inter-American 
'rttne3sed y a a breakdown 2 of t orderly°democratle f ° 56/2 WBB f °™^ated. 

Once in power, political pStSa wl^TewL^^f 368 . 1 " *** Africa, 
at the pollB. Revolution foil wlllln S to risk defeat 
ballots became the final arbiter of nolitiJn? aS ^lets rather than 
the states of Uruguay and Cost* RiL P ?J iW i^? t8ry * Other than in 
American count r^S roiS SfitlSlSS £ff CUlt !° flnd a 
to the principles of a democratic soclet^ Si? more t 5 an 11 P setrvice 
Juan D. Peron controlled Bolivia £ dmi r ers and Imitators of 

enjoyed hlB support in their rise Ecuador and reportedly had 

anti -democratic trend reoInWt n£ \E? 2 ° 2 P urr *®nt with this 

these political differences as wpn States grew because of 

latter might be inciu^d dissatisfLtin^ reasons. Among the 

assistance policies as well a^its NATO ®P°? onilc mutual 

though the Latin American nations 1 td £iP lomac y- And al- 

action taken by the UN s^cJSitv ffl ® r ly supported the Initial 
sion and seventeen of them in response ? orth KPrean aggres- 

provide at least token assis£a2! P ?« 5? promised - to 

Colombia actually sent troop fT 6 efforts ™ forces, only 

Pratt 3 / ns ( ”w. Z° U rth J n r ° SreBB Rep?rt on NSC 56/2." 12 June 5 l j 

istic^reglmes i^lnta^ef tr ?" d toward national- 

rising level of expectatlo^ ^a^d o^^ ery i-? f the concurrent 
on moat Latin Merman gove^enS to lnten8e Pressure 

diversify their econ^lfs! SSIrtooJ t^d^fne S°^“ tl “ ^ 60 
region and to recommend courses of US ob J ectlv ee In that 

radical and nationalistic £Xee the drlft *>ward 

this nationalism drew strength?™.. m.JSI elml J arl y recognized that 
and was being explolted b^he SuS^f 10 ^~ Yan ^ 1 

as be^: C0Une11 ° atal °^ 6d Unlt6d States objectives in Latin America 

particularly m in P the e UN 0 and a other^? ° f our world policies. 

An orderly politlcll kn^oo^L^^ 1 ? 81110 " 31 organizations. (2) 
the states in the area will before Iffeot?^ J* 61 " America so that 
system and increasingly important ra f rabers of the hemisphere 

political affairs of the free wo£id ^^ Pa SJ 8 ln „ the economic and 
hemisphere, including sea 2d i, The safeguarding of the 

lective defense measures against by lndlv idual and col- 

development of indigenous railitar4 ^g 1 *? 88100 through the 

for hemisphere defense. (4) and l 00 ? 1 baseB necessary 

menace of internal cStuniSi gS^SgS? ° f ““ 
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States tor raw^materlals essential ^to’u^ ° f ’ and access by the United 

S 17 organization, training doc1^f^e£SS fiSrg 

the lgl^ro^f^ tha^the^nlted^tata poli ^ cal courses of action ran 
of hemispheric solidarit? b^widtr us^nr ^ Chie yf a Skater degree 
hemispheric problems, in the economic ~£J? e multilateral approach to 

enterprise°^perating e in^a^^virf^^^”l^«^ ° npr ^ a ^® eca P^^l and^ 6 * 

Americans themselves, to meet the e^o^ d^pment . 

decided St P g?^Sw 0 BStJ2 g J2S5 M,r collab °^tlon the Council 
concept that each S the Sin ao '«Ptance of the 

niaxlinlzing its contribution to: states was responsible for 

sTciSkrSSr 

munlcatlon associated therewith 

srasnstsvi mS*. 

ments of hemisphere seISl?y 7 the require - 

provlde iSlltirasalltLc^^tL^ertr^ 6 Un “ ed stat ®a «ae to 
plans of the In ter- American Sf«n!o n^ 1 consistent with the agreed 
lateral military ag^tS ^ Sch^hfu^ t ^ r . bUateral or 
US military assistance should be desi^nt^?^' sd States was a party, 
diversion of US forces for thA m«.?«f isned to reduce to a minimum the 
in determining the type of miiita^an^??? 0f he mi sphere security; and 

nation, consideratiof Sae tf be |^en ?o ?* Prided each 

oe given to its role in hemisphere defense. 

m thI e It 1 ?^tL S8 r^i r f^ 0 ^T^ b t 1 L lt ? X ralUte ^ operations 
a ®% air approaches to the ptSLTcanal < ?5 b S e f? S e ^ including 
at the appropriate time seek fra^ther "Si United States should 
its control of the defense of these a?eas? 1 stafces acce P ta nce of 

other than°US C bases S ln a Latin America the extent that military bases 

defense efforts, the requlred to furthe? joint 

the Latin American countries in their°d£vA?^ lde £ echn ically and assist 
seek agreements providing for their^M^™ P ?® nt and maintenance and 
transit and techSical^fps^S rlghta of air 
poses. At the same time the n£? <-Ad J 1111 ? for c °mmon defense pur- 

economic or ndlito Stion ! Sta ? es ehould take Political, 
availability of US bases in’liti^ASSic^ 6 ^?^ 1115111,6 the cont inued 
envisaged that each of the Latin Althou Sh the Council 
its own civil defensef it w^ TOuId organize 

US would assist in the protection Where necesea ry the 

of strategic materials and related facllltles 

Council cautioned ^ains^encouSgin^Latl ~^ lltar,y commitments the 
contribute to the military atl ? A ? erlcan nations to 

their economic stability. 40 extent which would Jeopardize 
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i *01» SKo; 


In addition, NSC 144/1 specified that the OS should: 

Ttof a So» t = nue J the Planning of the Inter-American 
Mexico MllltarTco^lsslonsf nt US ‘ Brazil ** Vs ~ 

itite C ° n ^ Ue ?° pr S vlde training In the United 
Personnel? Belected Latln American military 

ln^thTmi'aSfSJ P ar- t lcl Patlon by Latin America 
,_f ction in Kore a where the type of 

and e d u lpment h of°Latln Z Amerlcan r armed S f 0 rces! : ^ ne 
4 - (TS) NSC 144/1, 18 March 19 53 


Of the 1 NSC U f44 t hlvlng iSuta^i^licati 1 ’ 66 "'^ Wlth those P° rt l°ns 
certain sections ofthe proDcmed”noii?v 1 ?= S £. J h S y con sldered that 
appeared to condemn nationalism lacked focus in that they 

It was their belief that nat-inrmi? a Inimical to US Interest, 

force working against Communism be » In inany cases, a strong 

The Chiefs also pointed ln !? rest ° f the Free World, 

with provisions of military assistance P ° rti0n '> 0f tbe P a P er dealing 
agreed plans of the Inter^Leric^^fL;^ ^ !2 n8istent wlth the 
military agreements made thereu^r-^fa 8 ® and bl -lateral 

final policy statement NSC I$4/l jm<i +■ ^atrictive. The 

regarding the focus of the policv-^t 5irf ln £ 0rpcrat - e the Jcs vlews 
responding to the above comment however, * contain changes 

restrictive." comment that the draft statement was "unduly 


of Action T with e R^pfet to “jeotlves and Courses 

slderi^C^?* 1 ?? £S*J; he National Security Council was con- 

counSieo, such as , Argentlna e and n Quat.ma? t th ® ? dtuatlon ln c ^aln 

subsequent separate policy BtatBrnent! 6 ” 3 ^’ w ° u } d mak:e necessary 
Secretary of Defen^M?? 'nSST taSS^t Sn%L AprU .? 3 letter to the 
stating that his Department was? ^ P the queatlon of Guatemala, 

level •**?? at the "Pl^tic 

America, particularly C0 ™ nds V eiements In Central 

ness and ability of Lnt ral t Increase the willing- 

subverslon and pressure froir/^hftf 811 StateB t0 resist communist 
stances, u»»«!art£iSt Bour 5 e ‘ In theae clrcum- 

Unlted States of military grant^ald^JTsfivart* “u® 1 ^® 1, by the 
Nicaragua would be reraised*!™ thi«,* t0 Sa ^ vador - Honduras and 
evidence of this f, oountrles aa tangible 

American Treaty of R?^?!? ^?2? l0nS ’ “ der the In ter- 
any unprovoked lnvasion P of t.h»?? B t 8t fi??®’ t0 help them repel 
State believes that the SLv??it t6r T it ? ry ' 1116 Department of 
eliribllltv to , “Elicit emphasis of Guatemala's m- 

Unifed'staLra^ilt^cftS'nef^bo^Jn 06 ' JV h ® fac ® of ^bible 

establish a political cllmatelf oSSSuFS'i^SK to 1P 
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anticommunist Guatemalan elements, including elements in the 

f ? rCe ? dl ?P osed t0 combat communist domination 
oi tne present Guatemalan Government. 

a ^ 4 . Q . F0r J he ^ 9 reasons the Secretary of State believed that the 
attainment of US political and psychological ob ier'Mves ±n relation 
to communist activities in Central America woulj be ^rthered by 

^ ^Salvador Honduri Vely ri S St 11 amounts of "tllitary S rant assistance 
balva <Jor, Honduras and Nicaragua, in the event that those *ovem- 

As 'i b first e steD a S reeraenta with the United States, 

f ^ Stabl i shlns the eligibility of the three countries 

assistance, Mr. Dulles recommended !, that the Department 

Pflrh 6 ^? the 3 P ecified hemisphere defense missions which 

eacn of these countries could effectively perform .... 0 


6 * (TS) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 9 Apr 53. 


agreement with the objectives of the State Department in 
JCS Communist strength in Central America, the 

JCS were nevertheless unable, because of the negligible military value 
of any hemispheric defense task which El Salvador Ind Ho^duraf^o^d 
^ TOAP V rec ?™ en ? tt* inclusion of theseto coSL 

( ISA ? 4 Ind il discU3Si0n with the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
representatives of the Department of State, they con- 
eluded that Nicaragua should be certified eligible to receive prant 
military assistance and undertook to develop specific hemisphere 
defense missions for that country.? y nemispnere 


7. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 15 May 53. 








, Qe -~ n 63U i3 0f co i d war £ evel0 °ments during the early fall of 
^33# the Department of State T1 informed the OCB that an 

' Honduras^n r t^ i Map ent o eXlBte “ f0r the lnclu3l °n of El Salvador and 
?“*. R ?? uasted b y the secretary of Defense to re- 
(- d ^ m ^ nat i on that E1 Salvador and Honduras were not 

the E JCS rSffi™ert V ?i°? f ° r ^ em speclflc hemisphere defense tasks, 
the JCS reaffirmed their earlier position that the defense role which 

SSu?d be°of°^^L e ^? OUl ?,ff feCtlVely P erf °™ witb S Lsls?a^e 

^ther 5h=n f m ???J iSlb iu mllltar y value. But reallzlnG that for reasons 
? 1 ?- lta ^ y the Interests of the US mlsht be served best by 
th^jcl Honduras sllGlble for military assistance^ 

the JCS agreed to develop as a matter of priority specif ^ * hemisohere 
defense missions for these two countries. S P w nemispnere 


3. (C) Memo, JCS to Sec Def, 24 Oct 53 , 


During May 1954 tensions between the Communist infiltrated 

stri!^siLatin^i :e ^ :La ri and the Hondura Government intensified. A 
nort l n H ? ndura3 ’ whlch may have had inspiration and sup- 

?? atemalan side of its northern frontier, and the arrival 
of that month at Puerto Barrios (Guatemala) of Czech- ' 

fw thl stIbilltv S of U Hind ded frOD1 the pQrt of stettln - raised fears 
stabillt y of Honduran government as well as for the ability 

penetration V o?^nnt S C ?? tral America to withstand Communist 

°h control ~ was under these circumstances that the 
Planning Board prepared "N8C 5419# "U.S. Policy in the Event of 
Guatemalan Agression in Latin America." In brief, the proposed policy 
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Ssed a contSsency, a ?he £residen? wouSTf' *\ assistance ln the pre- 
to be an attack against all ennine such an armed attack 

Rio Treaty and would States under Art icle 3 of the 
members of the OAS to the exter^eM?^^^® a f? ed forces oT other 
extent necessary to coSJtemct “jj bl , e ' take "^tary action to the 

the state attacked? unteract the attack and eliminate the danger to 

considere^generally sftisfact^ s * at ement of policy, which they 
Sc£te h ^^ to 

~s<«s;/s:s,s s,"** 

Of the OAS. initiated to convene the Organ of Consultation 

of naJLn P ani=Sit7an 5 d 1 ^ e ^fS?fio t ^fLl S ^ en S’ ln the **•»«. 
authorized the Navy "to halt on defend the Panama Canal, 

vessels, including foreign flair VP q^i? seas Guat emalan coast 

i°f SS, d SSSSiS r i? , SSSSS* £ WtfSSS °tU a r r ^ e ^ lona 

ssrsai? 

inspectlon^ 1 ^^ ter^notlce^o such 

and. If possible, ilth the ap^reva? Statea 


9,..(TS) NSC 54l 9 /l, 28 May 5 4, (TS> NSC Action 11 35 . 


ArbenfrecSfln^u^em^^'tofNSr^lertnn ^ 11 ° f , thS ^'tinted 
policy 5 (NSC 0 5432) I 'placei S ^ e ^ ll t” lOanpS ^^^^' , 

field Latin Am“ici deveLpSTils K“ L“2 'h In th * economlc 
fostered by increasing trad^ L^n?n£ ^?%? P ded up and stability 
encouraging a climat^conducive to^iv?i- fl ? anCe 4 . 30und P 1 * 0 Jests, and 

bring the policy into conforilty^it^the 6 ’’^^^ 171 ®^^ £ n order * fco 
Resolution” fhp ^winuty wun the Caracas Anti-Sommunlst 

thlcs Jas to^p remote Sd°reoperate °£ actlon 

Rio treaty, including n £ 1 applying the sanctions of the 

domination ofH^Latln ££££ ° r a ° tUal 

Utln T toe?rc^ S minI^ i RelaUons l0y The 8 Lre VlSa h ed H StrenSthenine 0S - 

aspect of policy stated: Wle paragra P hE devoted to this 

of the^concept 

2K^^S££? £? contribution, 

a. The internal security of its own territory. 

b. The defense of its ov.r. territory/, including 

=K re r ta ~ ° f conmunication 64 
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'll ,'fv iiy tv v. •. T-i 

V.4 - k t? J j<»> lC* *•>. if ’ «• 


s beyond the requirements of hemisphere security. 

the United sSatefehoJd Paraph 13, 

America consistent with thP assistance to Latin 

Defense Board and other b??p?p™? d plan ? of the Inter-American 
agreements to which the Unlit * ™ ltilata ral military 
assistance should be dialled lB * party * U * S * ^Utary 

diversion of U.S. forces fo^thS t0 a 11111111,111111 the 

security and ir> ^ nisintenojice of hemisphere 

to be provided each nation 112 the type of military assistance 
its role in hemisphere t defense? Slderat ' i ’ 0n 8h ° Uld be ^ lven 

for milita^ e operations a in S th»°flJ? assume primary responsibility 
the Carlbb^ lelf JncL^nfLa *** Paclfic 0ceans ^d 

Panama Canal, and at the aSo™ tt* ®PProacheB to the 

other American states 1 p should seek from 

the defense S ?htse a^as P ° f U ’ S * c °ntrol of 

bases^in Latin^mp^a t Q that mllltar y bases other than U.S. 
efforts, the United States should^ f 1 * 1 "?? 61 ’ J0lnt defense 
the Latin American countries guide and assist 

nance and seek asreeStf^^Hw H de r? lo P raexit and raainte- 
rights of air trKSFSS fcSSSS? ? r thelr ^IproceH use, 
for common defense purges st0ps ' and aval Iability 

military fc ? ke Political, economic or 

availability oft&'ffiSPiS'SitiS COntlnued 

the protection 6 oi^BOurcea Sd o«cee,f at ? B ??? uld a8Bl8t *“ 
tegic material*, nrr, *■ d Processing facilities of Btra- 

Howeve^ elcS of“he Si^C?? rtatl ° n F elata<1 thereto. 

Its own civil defense Araerioan 00un tri ea should organize 

mitments tS nof* Se9klnG mlUta ^ c om- 

nations to contribute to 0t e 2p 0uraGe Latin American 

would JeoparcUze^thQi^economic^stability?^ t0 ** eXtent which 


20 . 


In addition, the United States should: 


Defense B^a^^nd the Mllltarv f *?* ^"-American 
we are Jointly Whl ° h 

tary fiScff’SSSS?' D * 11 - 

personnel for S tralnlnE q in t u S s 0f Armed 1 p led Lafcl J American 

S£5rJ 

Academy? 3 * ^ K? 

and U7s. MUta^ 1 pe S ?^er^ n ?rSlr W to n i^«asf?S° an 
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S d orientat ion toward, U.S. ob- 
j!™ s . on the part of the Latin American military, 
iAtlnA^S?, that . t J? e military establishments of molt 
Stat6B P la ^ •» influential role in 

U S finon ee L U ^ lmate m111 tary standardization, along 
il?* ? f the organization, training, doctrine, 

trcnrt? 1 ^ 1116 !^ Latin American armed forces; countering 

SSSL? S 2 I 2ag! r ta ? lleh ^ nt of European 

missions in Latin America, and facilitating the purchase 

corapetitive 1 nr? nt by offerln S Latin American countries 
corapetitiye prices, more rapid delivery /If necessary 

1 L?g2 priorities/* and credit tex2/Scl!dS? ^ 
lead”tfmp Vf^ents, pre - -delivery financing of long 
items, and, if feasible, use of foreign 
cy and, in exceptional cases, barter arrangements. 


State and FOA proposal. 


pollcyloSalnerin^ir^^ **2"’ Wlth the draft statement of 

^ 1 ^°^^ 0 ?o™^er^es C S™e S °fnd 

the forces of friendly countries are established 
"1th criteria designed to cor- 
Sorld wide supplying of such equipment with 
in str ?teglc requirements. Changes 

In the order of precedence should be responsive 
Jnd ln the»e strategic requirements 

and should neither be considered In Isolation 

deliverien 0 ^ 6 . t0 ?? a devlee to accelerate 
of comtrles Particular country or group 

is too T l l ? m ??fJ U8l ?^u f only countries 

nf Although the principal supplier 

1b ES^n; S %? 11 J t ? ry ^ eqUlpraent t0 Latln America 
tL?Fs J n r tr ?? uc ^°n of any mission other 

lnt ?^ a ^tln American country would 
S lf r0 ?i the ultimate goal of military 
standardization along U.S. lines. * 

replaced ^paragraph 20(c) be deleted and 

selected Laiin 2S5SSS traini ^„ ln the United States for 

the Chiefs stated that: ^ P ersonne l* To support this suggestion 

Q , , The current program for the more popular 
such as C&GSC and advance branch 
schools requires maximum- capacity operation 

With W ^nn« P f e J 1U ?K “ lncreas ® as a General policy. 

t0 the U - S - MUltary Academy, 

Canada and Latin America have a quota of 
20 cadetships. Army sponsored legislation 
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or SEGRR'i 


being processed would allot only 20 cadet - 
ships world-wide. To encourage Latin America 
onufJ 11 ltS at the u * s * Military Academy 

i P f? VG f rabarra ssing if the aforementioned 
legislation is enacted. 

si r ^ 8 was ssg ssa? 

ar & , ^*^ 3 s t sssy&^j t g 2^ 

heir views concerning the expansion of information activities. 10 

31 Aug°54^fTS) M NSC , ^o V? c *!?' "US Policy Toward Latin America" 

1209^both Hept 54 5 3 ' 8 AUS 54; (TS) NSC 5432 / X «* NSC Action 


.. NSC 5 ^ 32 /l had been developed in September 1954 after th*» nvow- 
Sfw?A*°ni thS i Comm JJ niB t infected government of Guatemala but before the 
S ltS trade-diplomatlc-psychologlcal offenllv^in 

2?sss a o ssas assswss 10 * 
.fs^sta as 

£g£S5 asa the 

Pr0npted the 0CB to recommend a policy 

all ritin oont radlctlon Inherent In fostering the concept In 

1 n ^i ; ^i n ^^ me r iCan ^ nation3 0 f maximizing support of collective action^ 

SS& , Sssv fc 2^ 1 is& t e sa^srr-s^sFsTIl 

w^t P tofus e i“prepare5 1 io t ^m?ahr me ° 0untrles to "^"taln and beyond 

ssss sssSsT” 5 ^ “» » 

^5432/1? the^Board^pointed SSt® 

obtained matpSi e JjJ xi P ,nent * As a consequence these countries had 

Ibllltl ***?• and United States thus had lost its 

Thi s i re sul t «d ©xeessiye military purchases by certain countries. 

Wise have if *2 absorption of limited resources that might other- 
lse have been used for economic development projects.** 


6 Apr 1 ^. (TS ' , Proeress Re P° rt °n NSC 5 1 32/1, transmitted to NSC 


sErSSSSS? 

foraP 88 report ln the f °l lowln S summary, if somewhat over-sinplified , 
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iifjip SUgCfeP? 


^^pu^V^e^r^'V Cr6d “ S^SSSr#* 1 * 

areaa In the hemisphere a^d patrol s^afd^r^Se^ 1 ' 
the^^ffoSceHi do ’SS^SS'^ eqUl ? ^ <* 
proves ? 8f b 8n °* ° f -"-eaT^ thT^ama 
*gj oonLde 11 68nd f0roe " °ve 3 rseas 1 b ut!' e if°they do^we 
not want them to P Sver-eft-nd S thfmse? 8 los *!, ticall y- We do 

esse d ntl 8 ai a Si e [?^ t0 P-fo 1 ^ 0 ™ 88 

Accordingly, we will lu pr ?sress economically. 

»i^ 

will not object if provlde it and 

SH=SS ! =S“ 

with the Soviets. 12 SS is hment of any military relations 


Aff, "Progression on a Mlii?I^ C |„?f^ nte r^ merlCai ' Re Si 0I »l Pol 
America," 26 Apr 57, 5,” 6. lltary pollc y and Programs in Latin 


there A iere U Srtaln 5 probLmrr^laU^ d trits 1 mi°Mr n September *956 

5 £ possible ?r d e1e t ^ ne re ^ V r> POll ^- S “ 8 ££ lt 
for military pSrpLIe ln ^plf tln toer ^ required 

a statement of requirements^Ad^i^i^^? 5*P ar tment requests for such 
the following n-emo^Z^S^S^ft^OCB?" 15 * Prtl 1957 ’ 

S s ®SSvSSAS sr 

^y*®S5SStS,fa» 

not 1 bt t | 8 tfbriIhed. Latln Amerlcan country should 
ln°de?ermHrnK°?^ 8ld88a ^ 8 "°^ ,a ^ Vp ® P ^ 6 ^ oP ®cslat ly 

^at n t^S HdW ^* **»^J£SSSS«* 

^^^aSltaEkSL^^Hl^ 8 ? 

SSSrSffiS^fe- 

nraot-?noK?f?f r consideration of the 

SSch^ould iL?5H de ^ l0plns force structures, 
wnicn would include the country as well as 

5 Stinn UP ?? rt T d forces of each Latin American 
henslve force structures exists. Establlahment 
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reaulrpmonff ® stlma ted Latin American force 

for use as a criterion in determining: 

therefore, impracticable? 1 '^ Amerloan countrles is, 
it tendency 1 ? orils ts * 

sslS-^^ 


13 - (S) CM-473-57, 15 Apr 57> 


American requl^L^ntsi? 61 ??^???™ a gen f ral reappraisal of Latin 
This document was SpIroSed^D 17 P^uT'S^ ? Ce 7 tatl I? 
3 trument in this regard for ?he polliyicnUnei In 


" Military 59 . 

Policy TowSd 1 ^ ti^America 6 " ^SC ^ 5 Q^ r ° V q i a “!? statement of "US 
currently in force, it has thls polic y 13 the one 

It in this background study ) ° considered necessary to outline 
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National Development * 

resources necessa^ C to°trLisform 1 a P n SSeS H eS the V&St 
power. Brazil isTareer thS 0 5 A a ™5 e / °?l ra ? k a natl0 ? lnto a great 
much territory and almost as manv nA™? ith ° U 3u Alaska ) J has alm °st as 
South America combined. The bXLii^s * h ® ot ? er nlne natl °ne of 
tively small area— the «?rr lans are concentrated in a rela- 

that Is, by Brazil 1 s' standard P J ate JI? Paralleling the coast— small, 
territory as Great Britain France 1 * Inn plateau comprises as much 
a land of incredible nato4l wS^h Com ? ined ' ■ Brazil is 

ETaS J 

although not so diversifi*^ t^convenienuf dL^r^LT 11 "^ 

worthy ert Thou2 a tte e TO°proSlJ 1 rIfe?s^o t ltseirar^ 1CUlai ' ly n ° te ' 

pot, it has only aucoeasfully fSed the n^lonfi ?!. 6 f reat meltln E 

Brazil has gone much further: its 6^ miVHnn nalities of Surope. 

of every race on earth. The races people are the product 

regard to color that it Is iirnllsIibT^ln ^ with such little 
the leading families are chiSirihiL and i ^J? eU J S ^ theni; and although 
their hands, no color line as L own m ? St ° f the wealth is in 

It remains true that the white th ? world, exists, 

but not so much because of their racers the l r . socia l superiority, 

and economic power. Brazil Pnrhi«?i a8 because of their education 
days, has also preserved thp °? ly Amerlcan child of imperial 

in its language and institutions n ?n I 6 her ltase of the mother country 
fore, it stands apart^^^ihefn^L^f the ~- 

has bee n °^^roubled Wlt lts h transiti nat f'° nS ° f the area - Brill's history 
was far less violent thll thS of C °} 0ny t0 inde Pendent statu^ 

three-quarters of a centoart the For alm0Bt 

continued to accept the rule of a lelitfl^* « th the mother country it 
these formative years of the enpire It prl ? ce * ^rlng 
experiment with the machine™ o? „ time and opportunity to 

campaigns and elections oolitica? 0 ^!^ eovernm ? nt ““a constitution, 
ministerial responsibility local par l iamen ^ary procedure, 
administration. By the t&e ^-government, aAd 

ft has 

record is far brighter thSTThat of »osf SKKSio^ 

foreed°the Portugese 7 ? j : , b ^tc ' ^lAle 1 li° S j Lo P ^ le °? ' 8 armtea 1124 
was the center of the Portuguese EmSil • ^v,^ 3 ^^can colony, Brazil 
fortune for Brazil No this was a stroke of great 

privileges and responsibilities of the Brazilians enjoyed the 

They established a pSnti^ pries ntl l * “ a ? overai g" nation ‘ 

court and other trlbunals?^li||m4d fori?™ *i? na L c f nters > a supreme 
and threw open their trade tl all natiS^ and 

popularity a.ong his 


J.P. Bannon and^M^Dunne ^^atl^Amerl ra f f cm u !" he following sources: 
(Milwaukee, 1958); a B Thomas — H1 ^ torlcal Survey , rev ed 
A.F. MacDonald, Latin American' P TlltL^an^noif H1Bt ; r £l New York, 1956); 
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&^ S po B sai b e i°e t8 lo ^ n 0 ? 1 ?ha fa n th r Call ? d hlm back to Portugal. Paced 
restored monarchy would retum^o^L^id"™^ t ? e pros P e °t that the 
?fti2 nlalism> the P eo Ple demanded Dom pPritY^« 11C J eS 4. 0f merca ntiliam and 

JSfit’S'SJ'SES' «.l : K T " «£““Si £ t^S&i 

^ ffa^jaaurs 5 ss&vs s;„” 

anPe~r of Brazil on 22 December 
governed with almost no reraid en ^ 1 f lte ned leadership. He 

secret police to uncover any SoDislt?^ 1 a° P ?!? and "Stained a 
he ruthlessly suppressed a?d criticism of the regime 

guarded that thee3oirto^aiTrinin?f^? afciVes : ^ e 30 JOaloeofy 
The Emperor exiled the as sembli-s leaded 1828 wae active, 

in November dissolved the grouo oremifiiAr/?? e . B ? nlfac i° Andrada, and 
country a liberal constitutio^of^^n^ he would glve the 

mulgated in March 1824 was not nr-J^i* 3 iT? kin6 * document pro- 

tempo rarily a t leas?; a rthHatron-s e iL^ beral % bUt dt se ™> 
on, however, Pedro refused k 01 'S ani c law. As time went 

constitution. Alth^S the n e 5 P rovls lC"8 of his o wn 

deputies and a senat?; it was not Provided for a chamber of 

bodies, when they mlt, the li^t ?SP±J2K $ ? Pedro called these 
the united opposition of the liberal MSE dlat ? ly Joined. Paced with 
legislature. The next one,elec?ed li fflln 8 ' Pedr ° dlBQolved the 
Imperial caprice. elected in lo30, was even more hostile to 

rule ^d^onstant^aulbblin^with his^L^? ? ecause °* his arbitrary 
blow when Brazil lost its ^and^OrtSnJff 11 Blat ? re ' suffered a further 
with Argentina. The diLoLt^iifi of th^ VinCe in the confllcb 
of some of his intimate friends 2LJ5f«? ,,ePOr ^“ d the character 
for criticism, in foreign f *? e: rVed as ^^her targets 
in domestic, by his mistress a? in £ lu f? ced hy the British; 

published in the nation were’usine: tha 0f the 33 newspapers 

freedom of the press to attack n ? t 3 ,tu S lonally suaranteed 

methods. Last minute attemnts bv r^,. 8 ^ r - 0nds > and hie dictatorial 
No longer able to oo^nt on^hl 1 at “filiation failed, 

over to the side of the revolut?SJ?«f« f hi3 troops, who had gone 
in favor of his young SoSTSF PeSfle Alcantara? 6 ^ ^ 4 Apr11 

forces generated 1 ?" tL^revolutlo^^ and Political 

Emperor. Despite much talk of reDubli?^i?m held ln check by the 
In the country who retained a basff IS i however, there were many 
and were willing enough to give l2>t% 7 S° the House of Braganza 
regency of three governed dSTn. ?L^ erl fi ldea another trial. A 

wS* 86 * 1 * 6 power of the state. °Pol i t lea 1 "dsl r t ?f Pedr ° I 5' but con eress 
both rightist and liberal factions 11 artl ‘ e 2 eraer G 0d i representing 

Monarchists, who demanded th?t coninn^/? me f f0med the liberal * 
to the provinces; the latter divided into J\° Cal s ?Y ernment be returned 
who advocated a limited monarchy and ^ t i£ a ? tles ' the Moderates 
a federal republic. Until Pedro 5 Xal Jf d Llb0r als, who favored 

squabbles of the contending paries ?h^ d a S tdve ruie ln l8 30, the 
three separate countrlesT^Revoltf t0 divide Brazil into 

most significant in Rio Grandl do severa i areas, the 

the neighboring states of Uruguay and re P ublic an ideas of 

local leaders. The regencv^Uas i^n^h? 0 A f 6entlna 8eemed to influence 
failure, together wlth e ?he y v^?LS^on 0 e?^^^ ,S ? tbe rebelllon - This 
of Father Dlogo Antonio Felgo, who became^n?,.*' 0 fche absblutist policies 
? crisis that was solved only with the^J^J? res ? nt ln l8 35, produced 
16 ln 1840, to the office of e^eror Nation of Som Pedro, barely 

many l^o^tfSt^ins^erl reg^LrefSurtn^h? dim ° ult f ° p Brazil, 
time Brazilians assumed the control thls perlod - For the first 

ne COntro1 of thelr Bovemment; the constitution 
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^T^tLS^ crl S- na l procedure was formulated; economic 

?££e ; “d^Swe’ltw? we^SL^Y lnorea8ed e^Ptatlofof 
migration. 8 were exacted to encourage European lm- 

ModeBt, preferrlng W simolicTtv iC ln 1 dr^Bn e r , rt ln raany ways 811 ldeal monarch, 
circumstance. Democratic in^ontin^ 86 !, 511 ? tanner, he avoided pomp and 
person unequaled b? Iny other nlne?een?h tolarate<1 criticism of his 
for law. his L° t 5 er nineteenth-century monarch. His regard 

xTeZrxi 

pYlnceeYdYpanded 

from Uruguay and Par^v UswhY J nation by annexing territory 

®A aTSS? o=Lf & ~ 

indirect election nf aoofmSi th th ^ ° onstlt utional provisions for 

n of assemblymen and imperial appointment of senators. 

provided^razll t w^h t a e fm°i it vi? al stability realized under Pedro II 
r*pcnii»r» .noof.i j the establishment of steamboat service on 

branching out into coffee ° f J he f^ ar trade > were able > b 7 

their personal ^economic statm 2CO J t a ”^ cotton . P^uction, to enhance 
these products, coupled Sitt^ ti ? e i ncreased trade in 

SSSJSoSTiSSSSi •Min’? • 

EiTSTjSSSP 

and the Church in the owners during the slavery controversy 

of the leading Cathniina «. n ^ ^ th the Church and had enlisted many 

SLI 

beS^hdorsed^yY^inirilb^^Si S’hafioog 

already had slmlla? laws on Imny of the Provinces 

holders, who had always opposed most strongly Sy p^|£f to%SX 
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^ had assumed that they could count on the monarch to 

Sith royai e approvir B of'th^‘ en th ® y suddenl y found themselves deprived, 
"i?" appr 2 va J' of the manpower necessary to operate their "rent 

estates, most of them turned against the Emperor. srcat 

lutio^of 1 ?fl8f at ? 1 ^ USe , 01 ’ th ? overthrow of the empire was the revo- 
VP»™ hv f t-Jr?' A ph°d5 h republican sentiment had been fostered for 
years hy tils powerful Republican Party fever— tolerant - Tv>m Pi»dvv\ a 
extended protection to the party thlt open!y advoc“ed^he ab^i?ion 
nu^ hir) ’, 1 L^ B not a People's movement ln !ny senle? lt was 
c ? u ? £ lotted 2:1(1 carried out by the army under the leader- 
arshal Deodoro d2 Fonseca and Benjamin Constant. Therevo- 
s cap tured the government on 15 November with Dracticallv no 
of?e^ri e nA Dom , Padro - aB usual with the welfare of Brazil ln ^Sd^ 
last^vs t^ni^®"?® - „? e Went lnt0 exlle ln Parl3 where he ^pent his 
counterrevolutiQnary n piots . nSW r ® PUbll ° by refu8ln <5 to J° la 1" “7 

n „„ i 6 November 1889 Brazil was declared a republic and Marshal 

wIs ?Sited“ 1 un?„ r °r S1 ^? 1 Pf 631 ^- A brave and lo^l^n, Fonteca 
was limited, unfortunately, in intelligence and experience in the 

v^Sr e ? p?fc?S 1 o 1 ® affait,S ^.«® <3uarreled constantly with his ad- 
nnp * w??-,? 11011 * 3 mother. There was virtually only 

Ruv Barbosa 2 who hei lity possessed influence with General Fonseca— 
ment^ He T 16 minister of finance in the provisional govem- 

iAi H draft ®J a decree separating church and state that was a model 
it^S 6 ’ stripping the Church of most of the prSSgStiSeS 

S£“ M?te^n d ^ ce 2 tur ^ Sy it: Ciid 3° ^ a moderate apirft and 8 
oi^temess. Thus Brazil escaped the religious strife that 

the^riontH 111110 ^ 01 ^ Mexic ° ,s history. Barbosa was also responsible for 

&&&£ of S.*SSSr ° rlminal °° d ® ^ ^-emenL^" 0 " 

ad °P^i° n a new constitution ln 1890 Fonseca was 
eif^nn fl £ St preBldent of the republic. Less than a yea? a?ter his 
election, however, he dismissed the Congress and threatened to run the 
to be UttlS doubt ?hat^£s wUvmwps 
good, less can be said for his Judgment. By dissolving Congress and 
Sr?„™° la £i ng bbe new cons bltutlon he alleLSd Sil^LaSf^ cu^ 

th ! army wavered 10 its allegiance to Its oldeomrander 
Fonseca was forced to resign, and his vice-president, Floriano Peixoto 

Sth^SSSW; Aibhough Peixoto 1 s 
was iacea witn rebellions in the araed forces and revolts in the 

provinces, the president waB able to manage the survival of his ailing 
government to the end of its constitutional life. ® 

the wai th Rra vi i 8 ®^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 17 ? Governments of Fonseca and Peixoto out of 
of l8oo' Wan^Vn 1 ^^ P residence who, under the constitution 

began guide the nation toward political maturity. Brazil's 
re D P y? ln order, laying the foundation for an era of 
nr?nSff ity * Rallroads and harbors were developed, and the nation's 

resources were exploited as never before. In 1902 the brilliant 
Oswaldo Cruz was named Minister of Health. He succeeded in instit^M™ 
a vast sanitary program that eventually eliminated such dread diseases 6 

co^^y b ^° pia ^®- - sa-sta-sr 

The country's increasing reliance upon coffee as its DrinciDal 
produced a shadow in the economic progress Brazil 
fjSSSSi new republlc * 1907 it caused national 

^5Kt forced a surDius of 11 million bags on the world 

th f ?ao ?au i° growers to the verge of bankruptcy. Com- 
Soie5 t i2«,od e K CI ^S 1S o Were the huge Quantities of unsupported paper 
issued by the Fenna administration. The loss of income from 
ffee forced the government to seek large loans abroad with which to 
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salvage the planters under a plan called valorization, that is, rovem- 
pu f? ha ? e surplus coffee. This added to the growing discontent 
k Zl i f J nc ® fo «*Sn loans placed heavy tax burdens upon states 
not beneilting from the program. Economic prosperity was further 

d u 1 2 ara by the c °llapse of the rubber market. In 1910 the 

British East India rubber plantations entered the world market, and 

overnight the great rubber cities of the Amazon became ghost 
towns. Once more the government was forced to issue great Quantities 
01 unconvertible paper money. 

World War I provided an impetus to Brazilian commerce: coffee 

production was “stimulated; industries grew rapidly, particularly the 
rr! Xt v 3X1(3 le f bh ^ r industries; and foreign capital, largely from the 
available for modernization. The growth of organized labor 
?ah?^«J nal paralleled the new growth in industry. The inevi- 

^ovp^nmpn^r i0n wa3 P artic ularly hard on Brazil, however, 
iri ? *' ct renchment policies, while beneficial to the 

coffee and mineral Interest, overlooked the needs of the rising 

labor * These new forces produced political and 
economic conflicts which led directly to the revolution of 1930. 

life l6d a g ene rally peaceful and orderly political 

was untroubled by caudllllsmo except for the five 
y ® a ff following the overthrow of the empire? although the military 
t0 , play a Political role. Fraud and corruption were ever 
present in elections and public administration though not to an 

and, although personalities rathe** than principles 
and i public P Slritcd lal elections ' usuall y the men elected were honest 

P ar ties, in the American sense of the term, had 
in B f aZ r}* Political groups were constantly changing 
and lacked the organizational^ discipline necessary to permanent 
existence. The tradition had gradually developed that Brazil's two 
great states, Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes, should have a monopoly on 
presidential candidates, a statesman from any other part of the 
country, regardless of his other qualifications, could scarcely hope 
to be considered. There were several exceptions, but as a rule the 
retiring governor of Sao Paulo would become president for four years, 
and would then be succeeded by the retiring governor of Minas Geraes 
It was an endless circle, and to the inhabitants of Brazil's other 18 
vlcious circle. By 1930 it had become bo firmly 
established that it was sometimes called an unwritten part of the 
constitution. 

„ *2 was assum ed that the governor of Minas Geraes would 

succeed Washington Luis of Sao Paulo. But the governor declined the 

cfp?o hl 2 su PP° rt of Qetulio Vargas, the young governor 

of Rio Grande do ^>ul. President Luis refused to accept this turn of 
events; he threw his support to Julio Prestes of Sao Paulo. Prestes 
won the election by a considerable margin, but the election was 
declared a fraud by Vargas. Dissatisfaction spread throughout the 

by the world depression, which was felt severely 
in Brazil, artiflcally high coffee prices suddenly collapsed, and 
hundreds of planters were ruindd; foreign trade, Brazil's life stream, 
slowed to a mere trickle. Underlying all this was the growing dis- 
content of the industrial and labor classes, who resented the prefer- 
ential treatment afforded the planters. The government was generally 
? hl ? ? bat ? of affairs, so when the supporters of Vargas 

hlm ln .,5? e P resi dency by force of arms they encountere 
A °PP 0Sltion - The revolutionary forces struck on 

J^30. ^ iS tiIf as force d into exile, and Vargas was declared 
president of Brazil, by the grace of God”— and the Brazilian army. 

From 1930 to 1945 Getulio Vargas governed Brazil nominally as 
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president but throughout the greater part of the time as dictator, his 
personal power extending down to the provincial and municipal levels, 
in many ways Vargas was one of Brazil's forgotten majority whose 
aspirations he was pledged to fulfill. Of mixed whlte-Indlan parentage, 
® tar 5 ed hlB career as a gaucho on the plains of his native 

2d R !° Qrand ® d0 Sul - He joined the army but quickly abandoned it 
i or the law, preferring this means as a stepp ingstone toward a career 

’ , J n personal habits, democratic; in family life, honorable; 
ana in official life, scrupulously honest, Vargas was nevertheless a 
thorough -going dictator— no novelty in Latin America, but almost un- 
precedented in Brazil. He lessened the shock by governing with 
moderation. Firing squads were not a part of his stock in trade; his 
amnesty to the large majority of his enemies often succeeded in con- 
verting them into staunch supporters. From the outset of the new 
regime, however, it was evident that a strong man had seized the reins 
of power. He suspended the constitution of 1891 and issued a decree 

u ?? n Himself all the executive and legislative powers of the 
nation. He dissolved not only the national Congress, but all state 
legislatures and municipal councils. He suspended all the constitutional 
guarantees of Individual liberty and prohibited the courts from reviewing 
the legality of any of the acts of the government. Loyalty to the new 
regime became the primary qualification for all public offices. 

Paradoxicaily, it was the reforms achieved under the dictator 
Vargas that launched Brazil on its democratic Journey. Vargas made a 
series of basic reforms by decree, later incorporated into law. The 
most significant ended the power of the states to levy internal tariffs 
and export taxes, thus providing the central government with a source 
of income commensurable with its obligations. Ranking next in im- 
portance were decrees restricting the planting of coffee trees and 

rather than purchasing the vast surpluses. By 1934 over 29 
Had been destroyed. Other decrees reduced the 
production of sugar, revived^by World War I demands. Paralleling these - 
restrictive decrees was a series of measures to stimulate the nation's 
sadly lagging economy. Subsidies were granted several of the basic 
industries, and manufacturers were aided by protection from foreign 
competition and benefited also from stringent laws requiring foreign 
corporations to use Brazilian raw materials and employ more Brazilians 
in their industries. 

Politically, Vargas governed Brazil with interventors, who, re- 
placlng the former state executives, prevented the old political 
machines from organizing a counterrevolution and who put into effect 
the government’s measures outlined above. Only one serious revolt 
occurred during these first years. Opposition to his reign centered 
ioqo . c . offee state of Sao Paulo where the fighting broke out in August 

1932. Vargas quickly smoothered the rebellion, and as usual, adopted 
a general policy of clemency for the rebels. The collapse of the 
Sao Paulo rebellion left the nation without any effective opposition 
to Vargas, but widespread dissatisfaction with the dictator's political 
acts still existed. Vargas was too shrewd a politician to disregard 
the signs of widespread dissatisfaction; he decided, at long last, to 
call a constitutional convention. 

T . THe constitution of 1934 was in man y wa ys -an admirable document. 
i?4-S rO yi? e ? 1 f0 r. a .S°? ularly electedH^tr=fiouse legislature, a president 
with strictly limited powers to be elected for a 4-year tenn with no 
right to succeed himself, and a supreme court with the right of judicial 
review. Moreover, the powers of the states were to be restored, and 
the cities were to have their popularly elected municipal councils. 

To crown itB work, the constitutional convention named Vargas as 

3?™ *934-1938. Although Vargas, too, cared to live 
within both the letter and the spirit of the new constitution, he 
chafed under the restrictions of a parliamentary regime. A minor 
revolt of junior army officers and industrial workers in 1937 provided 
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all ^stl^tlonal^ar^tee^for^ 61 ”®^ 6 ” 07 Governraent and suspend 

ssssr-asffis ^srjssnA 

sssg?s5SsS E=H - 

&*'oS£ a K&. p £ a £ y L thflab ^ 

X 3 rrestes, in an unsuccessful revolt against the government. 

is®ort^t B pfrt^“ienw ^Srallsmo. played an 

unions in iq^ii m5r e ~r„ ns ™ e revolt of the uommuniats and labor 
several historians as a danSpr^ns led Plinio Salgado, described by 
fluenced by the^uccess f 10 had been greatly in- 

proclaimed "God, Country, and Family 11 ^s 6 ?^ 6 ^ Italy ; The movement 

anti-Coimaunist/antiSeMtit? aM^tifore^n pnf^* ^ W ? S vlolently 

and exalted nationalism The 1 P 1 * 0 *^ 33 ^ an extreme 

their European co^teSirtf^n??o^p /?L the m S vement borrowed from 
the green Jungles of of Brazil) and a nr) n 3 h d a . Gre f n shlrt to match 
sigma , which of course hafnn ^7,? b nds bearing the Greek letter 
Station The fascist salule^f^.f 0 ?. 311 ^ therefore required no 

first Integra 11 smo was taken as a jtke by thl BtSllttn^h^’ At 

businessmen, workers end p V on °y r ne Brazilians, but soon 

merit . There were mens t^ n^lf / Ubllc offici3 ls Joined the move- 
a membership of over 20ofooo^d a By 1935 11 clalmed 

Money began to flow Into the rtarw-™ ^ a ^ er this figure was doubled, 

coming from the ° f 14 

announced hie candidacy for the lsSWilSrt^T^SI,® 3 ^ 

SallerSMS^^X^IaSv *55 2*?“““°* in 1938: *“»»*> 

ship who accepted the sunoort of S’m outspoken critic of dlctator- 
Coramunists; including the 

generally regardedas the 2 f Transport, who was 

and received the support of the^nsp™??^ ? f the exist i n E regime 
Jose America rvrovAd v, tde conservative forces; and Salgado. 

When the Democratic Union candldate°lost f? lllng t0 attract the voters, 
of Rio Grande do Sul" whS htd^^ forced 2 f General p l°res 

Salgado was the only candidate left fd 14 exlle by Vareas ’ pllnl ° 

lndefSi“ly? Ve SSrml^ 7 tL ar tZort ted f 3u£ ™ d 4he elections 

iwjs/srsr sas* •ssssS" ss -Ms— 

at the will of the president Prided for their suspension 

1937 constitution, however? ^as the S^p^ K?Tf? ble aspect of the 
ignored. Large sections of it ne?lrTSt in?o u &S Wteaztl cally 

instead by presidential decree for ft into effect; Vargas ruled 
the Vargas regime, 0 Estado Novo r ® 1 ?? dnl f lg ye P. of . 

by a quasi- fascist ? u p emat ' i onwTH ^ tate ^ y were characterized 

were still welcome, to* ao^^i S ti0 ^ V®* 1 Capital 
at least two-thirds of the Lnio V »L pt fal r ly strlct regulation: 
business in Brazil had to be^Bra^i e Y ery +-£? reign co^sny doing 

every job category htd to be tw °- thi f ds of the workers in 

by the ^f actories^ad to^be^Brazilian * fnH PSr ° en * ° f a11 coal bouGht 

sugar had to be mixed with an d alcohol from Brazilian 

stimulated by fiS" , . Patrl 2 tlc e * otl ons were 
press and radio. New labor Ipp-i ni P^traits, and propaganda from the 
in establishing Vargas as the 3ueceeded 

It would be unjust to Vargas to equate his rule in Brazil with 
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ir 

and to br^L ^n^H 6 ® 110 ?^ 0 enhanoe the life of the common man 
stimulate? 3 ™?? e°®ic prosperity by attracting foreign capital, 

P^Ste lS »n bi? S ry ’ and '•Wlatms the production of Brazilian 
products. In all this he was eminently successful. 

an end S to°hi^ d Jl e ? to u ? close > Vardas faced a growing demand for 

ElfHSr .sj^kstss — 

day for the presidential electlS. Welllc^Sted STth the Vardas 
retread the^non?.? 61-80 ^ 1 vlotory b y such carefully calculated 
election * if^i 3£S5 ltl0 !? und erstandably feared the outcome of the 
20 o r tnhoT> ... ^ nd ?f d sucd fh election would ever truly come about On 
the nr^?Ln??.° hle f 3 °f. the a ™ ed forces settled the problim by foxing 
rashes In tee Swthf Vargas Peacefully retired to his cattle 

vleion»T' e nnf=i S ai 0 f °£ i he Sup™® 6 Court Jose Llnhares became pro- 

^fnaUonL a ofl??~if tte’stetXSntSs " 

to a^Novembef ^st ? 2 a Sevrg 1 ? Clng bJ hem 1 wlth men ° f “« °™ <*oosteg 

EMSiS? STtSSr'SS ^ n iu^es 6U oT^ d c^r 

5 tsuz & u & s -rSo-ara.^-g^S • ■ 

Gpnpnnt 11 ^ ® verwhelinln ely elected General Caspar Dutra as president 

there ia^litt^ 8 dlffe^n^ d hp? e con servative candidate, although 
little difference between his politics and those of hie 
?f^rtf iP D X °P ponent ' Eduardo Gomes. The Communists, behind their 
leader Prestes, showed some, but not alarming, strength. 

the fSamw ^ sldent Dutra 's most important steps was to carry out 
naming of a new constitution, based on the republic's first 

?94^£ve$ i?& 

SS23 

2 ^^^g2A^jre. , ^ssM i s5SL a s^*tS^2ssrs5i 

of the finest democratic regimes the republic had known T’he nL fiC , 
enjoyed complete freedom and in fact voiced embittered criticism of 
president™" 6 "* Wlthout a PParent resentment on the part of the 

he toSc e offte»° S bhf I ’ e b °?5 1 ° ud and Persistent. Almost from the day 
preble^s Prtres conwnifd^n^? foro6d t0 Grapple with grave economic 

i-.’sstssTM ssvssasrss" sm a 

«» Uke ’ the **•"«= oriXkT^tlls 

Democratic C partWP^n? ^ n «l° litiCa } or sanizations, the Social 
democratic Party (PSD) and the opposing Democratic National Union (UDN) , 
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controlled by the traditionalist elements, also ignored the mounting 
problems that were causing great social unrest. Nor did the armed 
forces show any great cognizance of the plight of the laborers. One 
man, however, did recognize the political potential of the new social 
classes. Getullo Vargas launched a new organization, the Brazilian 
Labor party and, posing as the champion of the downtrodden, launched 
his political comeback. Instead of meeting the problem of high prices, 
the government placed the blame for all unrest on the Communists. 

But it was labor's discontent that gave the Communist party a foothold 
from which to extend its influence. In the local elections of January 
1947, much to the discomfort of the administration, the party polled 
some 800,000 votes. The administration acted with alacrity. Using 
the powers of the new constitution, it declared the party illegal on 
the ground that it was subservient to a foreign government, expelled 
duly elected Communists from office, and sent the Communist leader 
PresteB into exile. 

In the elections of November 1950, with the massive support of 
labor, Vargas won in an honest election with an impressive majority 
and replaced Dutra. Vargas was now 67 , and it was soon clear that he 
had lost the old touch. Although he had been elected with a million 
and a half vote majority, his supporters in Congress faired poorly. 

He was forced, therefore, into a coalition arrangement in order to 
maintain a majority in Congress. Also the men with whom he surrounded 
himself lost him much popular support. Some were incompetent ; others 
corrupt. Least popular was Joao Goulart, Minister of War, who was 
strongly suspected of making common cause with the Communists, still 
a potent force in Brazil. 

During the early 1950's the national finances of Brazil were in 
a desperate state, even though production increased, new businesses 
appeared, and the export trade rose over a billion dollars annually. 

The government’s efforts to check the inflationary spiral proved 
ineffective with the result tftat prices continued to soar while wages 
lagged far behind. Vargas was forced to recall as Minister of Finance 
his former friend but now bitter enemy, Oswaldo Aranha. Aranha im- 
posed a rigid regime of economy, but he could do little about the rapid 
nationalism which in recent years had plagued Brazilian economic life. 

The difficulty of getting necessary foreign capital had beep greatly 
increased by a series of laws excluding foreigners from certain 
industries and restricting the export of profits. These laws had been 
passed at the insistence of extreme patriots and supernationalists, 
and anyone who suggested their modification was likely to be branded 
as the tool of foreign interests. 

By August 1954 it was clear that Vargas was headed for defeat. 

The people, probably unfairly, placed the blame for the killing in- 
flation at his door. Faced with a moderate -conservative opposition 
majority in Congress, he was powerless, by constitutional means, to 
deliver on his campaign promises. When his radical young labor minister, 
Joao Goulart, attempted to stir the workers to action early in 1954, 
the army stepped in and forced his dismissal. As the country's economic 
deterioration and political stagnation continued, Vargas tried desperately 
to intrigue his way out of his constitutional limitations by mani- 
pulating strikes and by directing the pressure of the masses against 
existing institutions. But the generals became increasingly restless. 

In the summer of 1954, after an air corps major had been killed, ap- 
parently by one of the presldnet's henchmen, the army stepped in, and 
deposed Vargas. On 24 August, unnerved by this turn of events, Vargas 
took his own life. All the reasons surrounding this action are still 
hidden. In any case one of the most remarkable men in Brazil’s history 
passed from the scene. He had maintained democratic government since 
his election; he had undercut Communist growth; and over the years he 
had given labor protection in an increasingly industrialized state. In 
his last years he seems to have become what he never was before--a 
sincere democrat. 
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Vice-president Joao Cafe Filho became president to finish Vargas’ 
tern. He immediately cleared the Vargas henchmen out of key offices 
and set out to restore respect for the government. During his 14 
months at the helm he concentrated his efforts on industrialization 
and the search for foreign loans to meet the mounting cost of govern- 
ment. But by the end of 1955 he had made little progress in the fight 
against inflation. In this continuing crisis, sharpened by the 
suicide of Vargas, Brazil faced the election of a new president in 

1955. In spite of the open talk of a military dictatorship, however, 
the candidates were properly nominated and conducted a spirited cam- 
paign. The peaceful election gave the office to Juscellno Kubitschek, 
the nominee of the PSD and governor of the state of Minas Gerais. 

In Brazil, as in most Latin American nations, not every president- 
elect can count on becoming president. In the month following 
Kubitschek’ s election in 1955 a small minority in Congress and in the 
army, abetted by influential newspapers, began a campaign to prevent 
him from assuming office. The situation became critical early in 
November when Cafe Filho took a leave of absence to recover from a 
heart attack, and Carlos Luz, President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
succeeded him as provisional president. The army, suspecting that 
Luz and the anti-Kubitschek elements were conspiring to prevent the 
Inauguration of the moderate Kubitschek, prepared to act under the 
leadership of General Lott, a fiiro believer in the army's constitutional 
mission. Supported by the great majority of the officer corps on 11 
November General Lott led the array in a typical Brazilian revolution: 
bloodless, almost gentle, and bewilderingly swift. Luz fled, and 
Nereu Ramos was declared provisional president by the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Ten days later, after being examined by a group of distinguished 
Brazilian doctors and being pronounced fit to resume his presidential 
duties, Cafe Filho declared he would return to the presidency. Be- 
lieving that Cafe Filho was sympathetic to, if not directly involved 
with, the anti-Kubitschek forces Ramos and General Lott resisted his 
return to the presidency. The result was that the Brazilian Senate 
on 24 November voted a state of siege, thus giving the government the 
additional powers needed to prevent Cafe Filho' s return to office. The 
preventive revolution or anti -coup, as the army called it, cleared 
the way for the Inauguration of Kubitschek and Goulart on 31 January 

1956. 


Probably nothing typifies the present administration of Brazil 
more than the transfer of the capital from Rio to Brasilia in the cool, 
green hinterland of the interior. As the journalists enjoy saying, 
"Brazil is a land in a hurry. H Like any land in a hurry, however, it 
suffers from chronic economic growing pains and Kubitschek' s adminis- 
tration has suffered much criticism because of it. Inflation has 
spiraled at a rate of 2 per cent per month despite the government's 
heroic efforts to keep it within bounds. The Bank of Brazil tries to 
restrict credit, but the producers, who need credit in order to expand, 
sometimes bring irresistible pressures on the government to ease up. 
VaBt fertile areas lie fallow, yet Brazil has a hard time feeding 
Itself because only a handful of Brazilians and Immigrants have been 
willing to move back more than a hundred miles from the sea. Proceeds 
from the sale of coffee, the principal export, are insufficient to pay 
for the imports Brazil needs, yet other exports have not yet increased 
sufficiently to make up the difference. 

Nevertheless, Brazil is enjoying increasing political stability. 
There are 12 legally registered parties, all of them formed in 1945 
or later. Only three, however, are organized on a nationwide basis 
and Play a significant part in the present government. President 
Kubitschek is a member of the largest party, the PSD, and receives his 
support chiefly from the middle and upper classes of Brazilian society. 
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To the left of PSD In emphasis on labor and social -welfare legislation 
and on state intervention in the economy is the Brazilian Labor Party 
(PTB) . These two parties form a somewhat uneasy alliance in the 
Brazilian legislature; uneasy because the PSD is in some respects even 
more conservative than the opposition party, the National Democratic 
Union (UDN) . The Becond largest party in the country, the UDN receives 
support from all segments of the population but has little urban labor 
support outside the Federal District (Rio). It favors a program 
similar, in general, to the present administration's; its opposition 
on individual Issues is often dictated principally by a desire to 
embarrass or oppose the government. Fortunately for the political 
stability of Brazil, the results of the 1958 election showed a leveling 
in the strength of the three major parties. The UDN, which before the 
election harbored extremists who condoned the use of violence to reach 
power, now sees political control possible through peaceful means and 
is beginning to show a more statesmanlike approach to national problems. 
Another encouraging • aspect of the elections was the fact that many of 
the ultranationaliBts who had built their legislative reputations on 
anti -Arne ricansim and ultranationalsim were repudiated by their 
constituents. 

A stable government, however, has not been able to halt the Latin 
predilection for staging coups. On 3 December 1939 a handful of 
Brazilian Air Force officers led an attempted military coup against 
the government but political and military leaders, Including the 
opposition UDN, rallied to support Kubitschek. Although the admini- 
stration has witnessed mounting popular unrest intensified by the 
economic problems of a country growing at breakneck speed, the legacy 
of democratic processes inaugurated by the dictator Vargas and fostered 
by the democrats Dutra and Kubitschek should insure a brighter political 
future for the Latin American giant. 
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Brazil -Foreign Relations 


The Brazilian is by nature and tradition peaceful, and his pre- 
ference for peace is reflected in his country's foreign relations. 
Brazil has had "no desire to expand, nor any imperialistic tendencies. 
No neighbour can demand anything from her, and she does not demand 
anything from her neighbours. Never has the peace of the world been 
threatened by her politics. , . . " Nor, continues Stefan Zweig, has 
this peaceful policy been the accident of a particular ruler or leader. 

It is the natural product of a people's character, the innate 
tolerance of the Brazilian, which again and again has proved itself 
in the course of history."! 


1. From Stefan Zweig, Brazil. Land of the Future (London, 1942), 
§ 6 0t 67 ^ An Interim Assessment (London, 1952) 


Brazil's initial orientation in International affairs, fixed even 
before independence by the residence -in-exile of the Portuguese ruler 
in Brazil, focused naturally on Great Britain, traditional friend of 
Portugal and naval arbiter between the New World and the Old. Indeed, 
the British navy was a cardinal factor in Brazil’s foreign policy. 

For the protection afforded Brazil by his majesty's men-of-war, Brazil, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, gave Britain an inside 
position in its foreign trade. When Brazil broke away from Portugal 
in 1822 It presented the UK with a dilemma: how to preserve its 

favorable trade position in Brazil without alienating its friend 
Portugal. The task was accomplished with characteristic British 
efficiency, but not before the US had beaten the UK to recognition 
of Brazil (1824). 

In support of the generalization that Brazil is essentially a 
peace-loving nation, it has been pointed out that Brazilians have 
fought in only five wars, one of them the result of a p re -independence 
conquest, the other four against militarist rulers. 

The first of these wars was the upshot of the Uruguayan revolt. 

In 1816 Brazil had annexed Uruguay- -or the Banda Oriental as it was 
then called- -and added It to its domain as the Clsplatlne Province. 

In 1825> therefore, when Buenos Aires supported the Uruguayan revolt 
of Juan Antonio Lavalleja against Brazil, the expected clash between 
Brazil and Buenos Aires could no longer be postponed. But its effects 
could be moderated, and this, the UK, when its own trading Interests 
were threatened, hastened to do. Largely through British mediation 
much acerbity, past and prospective, between Brazil and Argentina over 
the Banda Oriental was neutralized by the creation in 1828 of the buffer 
state of Uruguay . d 


2. Ibid., 68 , 69 ; George Pendle, Uruguay: South America's First 
Welfare StHeT 12, 13 . — 


Brazil's next resort to arms came In response to the challenge of 
Argentine dictator Rosas' expansionism, which culminated in the de- 
claration of war In 1849. In league with Paraguay and Uruguay, which 
Rosas had intended to unite with Buenos Aires, Brazil conpletely 
defeated Rosas’ army and destroyed the dictator's power. Never since 
has there been armed conflict between Brazil and Argentina. 

Sixteen years after disposing of Rosas, Brazil was fighting 
another dictator — this time the notorious Lopez of Paraguay--ln the 
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War of the Triple Alliance, or Paraguayan War (1865-1870). A long 
and costly struggle, it brought to an end the strife of the Plata 
region. The friendly relations that have existed there since have 
prevailed in part because of the conciliatory attitude of Brazil. 

For the next 47 years, a period during which its foreign policy 
was dictated by common-sense empiricism, Brazil remained at peace. 
Moreover, it set an example of international comity by settling a 
series of outstanding frontier disputes by peaceful negotiation or 
arbitration. The period was also marked by a great influx of im- 
migration, especially of Germans, Italians, and Japanese, as well as 
a decline in British and a corresponding increase in US influence in 
Brazil. d 


3. Camacho, Brazil . 69, 70. 


In spite of the large immigration from what became the Axis powers 
public opinion in Brazil at the outbreak of World War I was whole- 
heartedly pro-Allied. In fact the foreign minister’s overt sympathy 
for the Allies probably amounted to a violation of the laws of neu- 
trality, In April 1917 the sinking of Brazilian ships led to the 
severance of relations, and in October of the same year the Brazilian 
legislature passed a resolution recognizing a state of war with Germany 
Though Brazil's material contribution to the war effort was relatively 
Bmall, its moral stand, shoulder to shoulder with the US, for the 
Ideals shared by the two greatest states of the Western Hemisphere 
was auspicious not only for the Allied cause but also for the cause 
of hemisphere solidarity. 4 


Ibid . , 70, 71] Graham H. Stuart, Latin America and the United 
States , 5th ed, (New York, 1555), 436. ~ 


After the war Brazil continued to exhibit the friendship toward 
the US that it had shown during the conflict. Although regretting 
the fact that the US did not retain the lead that it had taken in 
that great project" the League of Nations, Brazil showed its con- 
fidence in the US by voting for US statesman Slihu Root for one of 
the judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Brazil 
provided further evidence of its friendship for the US in 1922 when 
it contracted for a 4-year US naval mission to help reorganize the 
Brazilian Navy. This Brazilian-US military amity was not without its 
complications, however; Argentina resented it and claimed that it 
interfered with any program for the limitation of armament between 
the ABC (Argentina, Brazil, and Chile) powers. Nevertheless, the 
mission, which it was argued was not trying to persuade Brazil to 
enlarge but merely to improve its navy, was renewed in 1926, and, after 
a 2 -year hiatus, again in 1932 and 193&. When military cooperation 
between the US and Brazil expanded to Include the loan of several 
decommissioned US destroyers for training the Brazilian Navy, Brazil’s 
neighbors objected emphatically. So vocal were these protests that 
the US and Erazil felt obliged to reply. On 20 August 1937 the two 
governments issued a joint statement declaring the plan in entire 
harmony with precedent and regretting that ”a question of such limited 
importance should even for a few days be allowed to divert attention 
from the high ideals and . . . program which the 'good neighbor' policy 
comprises. "5 


5. Stuart, LA & the US , 437, 438. 
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Brazil affords an excellent example of the chronic predicament 
faced by the US In attempting to formulate an arms exportation policy 
for Latin America. The Brazilian dilemma arose in 1930 when Ge tulip 
Vargas, questioning the honesty, of the presidential election of that year., 
raised the standard of revolt against the Luis government. Vargas 
struck on 4 October. On 10 October the State Department announced 
that it had not considered an arras embargo and would probably not do 
so unless the Government of Brazil requested it. A few days later 
when the Brazilian Government bought 10 planes, Secretary of State 
Stimson, referring to the purchase, announced that like any other 
friendly government Brazil had a perfect right to buy munitions in the 
US. But the issue clouded up considerably a week later when the 
Brazilian ambassador asked the US to establish an embargo on arms 
shipments to the rebelB. The US could hardly refuse the request, for 
though conditions in Brazil were not causing disturbances prejudicial 
to US interests Buch as had warranted embargoes in Cuba, Mexico, 

Honduras, or Nicaragua, a refusal could have been interpreted as an 
unfriendly act a3 well as an act inconsistent with the US policy of 
supporting recognized governments in Latin America. Thus faced, in 
effect, with a choice between Vargas and the government, the US bet 
on the government. President Hoover announced the embargo on 22 
October, prohibiting the export to Brazil of arms and munitions of war, 
with the exception of such shipments approved by the Government of 
the US for the recognized Government of Brazil. Two days later the 
State Department had the misfortune to watch its horse run completely 
out of the money as Dr. Vargas brought the revolution home by several 
lengths . 0 


6. Elton Atwater, American Regulation of Arms Exports (Washington, 
19^1), 157-161. K v ^ 


In an attempt to mitigate the effects of its diplomatic faux pas 
the State Department quickly extended recognition to Vargas. The re - 
after, in spite of the authoritarianism of the regime, the US made a 
point of staying on good terms with the dictator. In an address on 
6 December in 1937. Under Secretary of. State Sumner Welles, in reference 
to the Virgas coup of that year, declared. that the traditional friend- 
ship between the people of Brazil and the US was not impaired by 
"misinterpretations" placed upon the coup. He recalled the unanimous 
agreement of the Buenos Aires Conference that no state should interfere 
with the internal affairs of another. 

In the few years remaining before US entry into the Second World 
War, US-Brazillan economic and military ties grew stronger. In the 
spring of 1939 Foreign Minister Aranha worked out with Washington an 
elaborate program for closer economic collaboration with ‘the US. The 
program embraced a $19 million credit from the Export-Import Bank to 
ease commercial transactions and a survey by US experts of tropical 
agricultural possibilities. The following year the Bank granted Brazil 
a loan of $20 million for the construction of a steel plant, the 
machinery for which would be supplied by the US. Another economic 
arrangement of particular interest to Brazil was the Coffee Marketing 
Agreement signed on 18 November 1940. By means of this agreement the 
American republics divided fairly the US and world coffee market, 
establishing a basic annual quota for each of the coffee -producing 
countries of Latin America. Brazil's quota was by far the largest — 

9i 300,000 bags of coffee annually compared to Colombia's 3,150,000.7 


7. Stuart, LA and the US , 438-440. 
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At the outbreak of the Second World War Brazil’s future attitude 
toward the disputants was a matter for speculation. Although re- 
lations with the UK and with the US were friendly and ties with the 
US growing increasingly Important, there were signs that lent credence 
to the belief that Brazil inclined toward the Axis. The Constitution 
of 1937 bred fears of totalitarianism, and a Vargas speech during the 
early part of the war was interpreted as pro -Axis. Moreover, in June 
1940 the chief of the military mission reported to the US ambassador 
that though Brazilians did not trust Germany, they had great admiration 
for its fighting machine, believed that Germany was the only country 
from which they could obtain arms on reasonable terms, and doubted 
the ability of the US to protect them from aggression. 8 


8. (S) Brazil Briefing Book, 279; Camacho, Brazil , 73, 74. 


Indeed, it was upon the question of supply of armaments, according 
to then Major Matthew Ridgway of the War Plans Division (WPD), that 
our future relations with Brazil appeared to depend. Brazil ' 3 price 
for cooperation in the defense of its strategic '’bulge/' was the 
assurance that the US would satisfy its armaments requirements, which 
in some cases were formidable. (One item requested was larger than 
the total amount available to US forces.) To the Brazilian general 
who had been sent to negotiate an arms agreement General Marshall 
promised only that Brazil's requests would have preference over those 
of the other Latin American nations. 

As the situation in Europe deteriorated, the War Department grew 
increasingly anxious to place US troops on the Brazilian bulge. But 
the highly nationalistic Brazilians, jealous of their sovereignty, 
resisted any measures that might have been interpreted as an infringe- 
ment of it. "The Brazilian^," in the words of one writer, "wanted 
to participate in hemisphere defense measures, not merely to acquiesce 
in them." As late as October 1941 their major objective in joint 
military planning meetings with the US was still to secure arms and 
equipment. Unfortunately, US efforts during 1941 to supply arms to 
Brazil resulted more in disappointment than in satisfaction. The 
only military aircraft actually provided before Pearl Harbor were 
three primary trainers. 

Nevertheless, In spite of these discordant notes, Brazil and the 
US were soon playing harmoniously their parts in hemisphere and United 
Nations defense. A lend-lease agreement signed on 1 October 1941 
paved the way for a large and steady flow of military equipment starting 
in 1942 and continuing throughout the war. On 28 January 1942, at 
the close of the Rio Conference, Brazil broke dlolomatlc relations 
with the Axis nations. Finally on 22 August 1942, after several 
Brazilian' vessels had been torpedoed by .German U-boats, Brazil declared 
war on Cermany and Italy. . On 15 December US marines took off from 
Quantico to protect airfields in northeast Brazil. 

Brazil's contribution to the Second World War was much greater 
than its contribution to the First. Nowhere in South America did 
fifth columnists suffer harsher treatment than at the hands of Getulio 
Vargas. The huge air base at Natal --during the war one of the largest 
depots in the world — was an invaluable aid in the transportation of 
troops and supplies to the African and European theaters. Brazil and 
the US collaborated in cleansing the South Atlantic of German sub- 
marines. Brazil's production of strategic materials was a tremendous 
boon. And, of course, it 1 b impossible to overlook the performance 
of the 25,000 Brazilian troops and one air squadron that saw active 
service in the Italian theater between September 1944 and May 1945. 
Considering their training, movement, and equipment, these Brazilian 
units acquitted themselves well. 9 
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9. Conn and Fairchild MS, 282, 294-296, 305, 313, 324, 329, 
330; Camacho, Brazil , 75; Stuart, LA and the US , 440, 44l. 


Brazilian -US collaboration during the war contributed to a closer 
relationship after the war. The Joint Brazil-US Defense Commission 
(JBUSDC) and the Joint Brazil-US Military Commission (JBUSMC) estab- 
lished in 1942 continued in operation after the defeat of the Axis 
and gradually oriented themselves to their cold-war environment. The 
administration that supplanted Vargas, worried by an apparently 
growing Communist influence, suppressed the local Communist Party and 
broke diplomatic relations with the USSR in 1947. (Among the Bloc 
countries only Czechoslovakia and Poland had diplomatic representation 
in Brazil as of April 1959- ) In 1948 the US and Brazil established 
a joint technical commission (called the Abb ink Mission after its 10 


10. (S) Brazil Briefing Book 


chairman) and In 1950 signed a cultural agreement encouraging the 
exchange of students and professors. Brazil was the first Latin 
American government to sign a bilateral military agreement with the 
US. (It did not ratify the agreement, however, until May 1953.) By 
1952 technical assistance loans to Brazil amounted to $295 million. 
Brazilian trade with the US in 1952 totaled over $1,600 million, with 
a favorable balance for Brazil of $50 million. Moreover, despite a 
Communist attempt to blame the US for the tragic demise of President 
Vargas, the government that took over the 1954 showed itself even more 
friendly to the US than its predecessor. On these supports — military, 
economic, and political — a b«idge of cooperation was constructed 
between Brazil and the US.H 


11. Stuart, LA and the US , 442-446; Conn and Fairchild MS, 329; 
Brazil Briefing Book. 


Yet this bridge was not without its stresses and strains. The 
Vargas years saw a retreat from exaggerated regionalism and a con- 
current emphasis on national identity. This new nationalism, pro- 
pelled by Brazil’s creditable participation in the war, had a 
noticeable effect on Brazil's international — especially US--relations. 
For notwithstanding the economic dependence of Brazil on the US, the 
rivalry between Brazil and Argentina for US favor, and the absence in 
Brazil of fear of US domination, Brazilians have shown signs of 
testiness in their relation with the US. The main sources of this 
disaffection have been the US economic and military aid programs. 

They are keenly sensitive to their distinctive cultural heritage as 
well as their size and importance in the hemisphere, and dislike 
being lumped indiscriminately with the rest of Latin America. Moreover 
they feel that the aid they have received has not been commensurate 
with the significant contribution they made in World War II and after. 
This stiffening attitude was illustrated in the negotiations over a 
mis sle -tracking site on the island of Fernando de Noronha off the 
Brazilian coast. Brazil related these negotiations over the base 
rights directly to the question of increased US military assistance. 

On its part, the US tried to avoid a quid -pro -quo confrontation, but 
eventually had to settle for a compromise: in exchange for the trackin 

station the US agreed to take into consideration "the extent of 
responsibilities that may be involved" in arriving at a program of 
military aid to Brazil. The list of requirements subsequently sub- 
mitted by Brazil — estimated to cost $600 million — was privately 


described by US officials as "entirely infeasible" and "inappropriate. " 
The JCS countered with a recommendation for an $87.1 million program, 
a recommendation agreed to by DOD, the Department of State, and ICA, 
and eventually by Brazil. 12 


12. Brazil Briefing Book; (S) "Brazil '! NIS 94, sec 55, Mar 54, 
9- 


The result of the combination of ultranationalist pressures, eco- 
nomic frustration, and disappointment with US aid has con?>licated US- 
Brazil relations. Abandoning its traditional role as arbiter between 
the US and Latin America, Brazil has recently emerged — as, for in- 
stance, in the case of Operation Pan America — as the spokesman for the 
underdeveloped countries. Nor has the approach of the Brazilian 
presidential election of November i 960 simplified the problem. As in 
the US, all issues, including foreign policy issues, increase, multiply, 
and magnify during a presidential year. In Brazil, relations with the 
US are clearly a major campaign issue. In November 1959 President 
Kubitschek, in a speech on the deterioration of Brazil-US relations, 
declared that the problems that gave rise to the attacks on Vice 
President Nixon still persisted and that the US could no longer take 
the friendship of Brazil for granted. Kubitschek 1 s PSD had already 
chosen as its presidential candidate Minister of War Henrlque Telxera 
Lott, who announced that should he be elected he would continue the 
president's policy of rapid economic development and government 
financing. Brazilian Communist leader Prestes, endorsing Lott, called 
him the candidate of the people. At the same time, Prestes dismissed 
Janlo Quadros, the most formidable opposition candidate, as an 
entregulsta (a servant of foreign vested Interests) and the worst type 
of Sao Paulo reactionary. 

Recent events that bear notation but, because of their proximity 
defy interpretation were the 3-year Soviet -Brazil trade agreement of 
November 1959 and President Eisenhower's good-will visit in February 
of this year. Between these two events came a New Year's message to 
the nation on 31 December by President Kubitschek In which he foresaw 
an "era of mutual understanding" between Brazil and the US.!3 


13. HAR, XII (Sep 59, Jan, Feb 60) , 406, 632 , 698 ; Brazil 
Briefing Book. 
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Communism In Brazil* 


The birth of the Brazilian Communist Party (PCB) early in 1922. 
was essentially a manifestation of the quickening pace of the socio- 
economic changes in Brazil. Initially comprised of only 100-odd. 
intellectuals, the PCB caused little or no stir; among Brazilians, 
who were understandably ignorant of the party 's. principles and modus 
operand! . Immediately after its founding the PCB associated itself 
with the Third International and launched a magazine, Movimento 
Comuni sta , which publicly proclaimed the party's allegiance to the 
Comintern, but occasioned only a barely discernible ripple on the 
surface of Brazilian political life. In July 1922, however, in the 
aftermath of a short-lived revolt by the armed forces, the government 
outlawed all subversive movements, including the Communist party, and 
for the next 23 years the PCB was illegal. 

As an underground party the PCB, working incessantly, gradually 
widened its following and influence among urban labor, student, and 
professional groups. But from 1922 to 1932 its effectiveness was 
impaired by doctrinaire leadership, internal differences, and the 
limited role it was able to play in the body politic of Brazil. The 
isolation of the PCB from the mainstream of Brazilian political life 
was amply demonstrated, for example, by its failure to recognize the 
significance of, and use to its advantage, the sociopolitical revolu- 
tion that raised Getullo Vargas to power in 1930. 

Perhaps the most valuable asset of the PCB in Brazil has been, 
and continues to be, the leadership provided by Luis Carlos Prestes. 

In 1924 Prestes headed an uprising which lasted more than 2 years 
before the government succeeded in suppressing it. Despite its 
failure, this uprising brought Prestes considerable popularity. As 
the leader of an insurgent dblumn, Prestes i e d his men in a 20,000- 
mile march through the backlands, and earned the sobriquet, "Knight 
of Hope." When Vargas gained power in 1930, Prestes for a short 
period collaborated with him, but the two eventually fell out, and 
Prestes went into exile. From 1931 to 1934 he remained in Moscow, 
where he was a member of the executive committee of the Comintern. 

With prestes in the USSR the PCB, responding to oressure from 
the Comintern, modified its position and in 1934 joined forces with 
other leftists, anti -Vargas liberals, and anti-Fascists to form a 
strong revolutionary movement known as the National Liberation 
Alliance ( Alianca Naclonal Llbertadora -ANL) . 

Early in 1935 Prestes returned from 4 years of Comintern training 
to head both the PCB and the ANL. Under his leadership an abortive 
attempt was made to overthrow the Vargas government in November 1935* 
The uprising was quickly suppressed; prestes and most of the remainder 
of the PCB top command were imprisloned for long terms; and the 
Communist movement in Brazil was virtually destroyed. Only a small 
core of militant Communists survived from 1936 to 1945 to give 
continuity to the underground party. 

Although in the late 1930's Vargas used an alleged Communist 
threat as an excuse for extending his own power, by 1945 his political 
fortunes had undergone such a change that he turned to the PCB for 
support. Prestes, previously sentenced to almost 50 years in prison, 
was freed and was soon stumping for Vargas. In return Vargas legalized 
the PCB in 1945. He apparently expected Communist support in an 


♦US Sen, "United States-Latin American Relations" (Study by Corp 
for Eco and Ind Research for Cmte on For Rel, 80th Cong, 2d sess; 
Washington, I960); NIS 94, "Brazil," sec 51 , May 56. 
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attempt to retain the presidency, but the 1945 elections did not 
take place until after a coup d'etat had toppled Vargas from power. 
Perhaps the major surprise of the elections was the relatively strong 
showing of the PCB. The party received more than 600,000 votes, 
winning 14 seats in the Chamber of Deputies and a place in the Senate 
for Prestes . Less than a year earlier the PCB had made the modest 
claim of 3,000 members, and to many Brazilians this claim seemed an 
exaggeration of Communist strength. In the elections of 1947 the 
Communists polled 800.000 — about 16 per cent of the total. They 
elected 2 senators, 14 deputies, and about 70 members of state 
legislatures. The new President, Dutra, greatly disturbed by this 
manifestation of Communist strength, determined to dispose of the 
threat. As a result, within a few months the party was declared 
illegal and officially dissolved. In October 1947 Brazil, which had 
recognized the USSR 2 years earlier, severed relations with the Soviet 
Union; and a short time after this the Communist members were expelled 
from Congress. Thus communism in Brazil was once more forced 
underground. 


Since 1947 Communist newspapers and periodicals have continued 
to publish, and PCB members have continued to participate actively 
in politics. By supporting the candidates of other political parties 
the PCB has succeeded, through a quid pro quo arrangement, in securing 
non- Communist support for its own candidates running on non-Communist 
tickets. Though open PCB collaboration with the victorious political 
coalition in the 1955 presidential elections raised Communist 
prestige to its highest point since 1947, thereafter the influence of 
the party apparently declined. In the 1958 congressional and state 
elections candidates of parties that accepted Communist support lost 
this tlme the was reported to have aoproximately 
50,000 members— less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of Brazil's 
estimated population of around 63 million. 

In recent instructions to the PCB, published in the "outlawed" 
Communist press, Prestes has stated, among other things, that there 
is only one real test for Brazilian policy: "is it antl-United 

Ma £ ch * 958 ' Pastes was permitted to come out of hiding 
with the understanding that he might have to stand trial. Since his 
from „ the underground he has been conducting a campaign for 
legalization of hi 3 party. It is quite possible that if the 

they may show a new vitality, as was 
Amfy.? aSe afte r and as has happened in certain other Latin 

American countries. 


The Communist movement in Brazil has traditionally been a 

movement that has held the development of paramilitary 
a ? £ ne of \ lts objectives, although the emphasis placed 
The PCB C ! polit i? al ends has varied from time to time. 

S in t ? e past frequently cited the Chinese Communist revolu- 
a ®. ?? example it should be prepared to emulate. There is no 
* he party ! educational program includes training in the 
a 2 d the PCB 13 known t0 have small stores of arms 
8cat bered areas of Brazil. Although the PCB is still 
to a 5 eclslve lnflu ence on the course of national 

policies, it is a force no government In Brazil can afford to ignore. 
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US and Foreign Missions In Brazil 


gg SgiSBJS 13' Before World War II the history of foreign military 
inixuence in Brazil is largely the story of the French military^ 
fj? 1919 t0 1940 pla y ed tde Predominant rde lnle 
aotive P in other t r e e? ra ? 111 f’ Army ‘ Althou S h French missions were 
two World Were k fcl A ? erdcan countries in the period between the 
<Ln>.»2 iSL War8, 4. 1 J V a3 ln Eraz11 that French military Influence 
Srenoh if! ? rea ? Criumph. In 1927 at the peak of its prestige the 
70 offi^rs 1 snrt 1 er^ d h <1 a a raaJ ° 1 ’ general, 2 brigadier generals and 
m o-hi ?? d ea en ii? ted men# Throu S h the careful selection of 

0f f^ ers for dut y with the mission, the fostering of 
cordial relations with Brazilian leaders, and the Judicious award of 
ceedefin 11 ? rankin S army officers, the French mission suc- 

implanting French strategic and tactical doctrines in the 
5 oSJiJ 8 ?!, doct f ines that were not supplanted until the mid- 
when burgeoning US military influence in Brazil led to 
acceptance of US concepts. During its long tenure in Brazil the 

° n f' alS ° < ^ cceeded ln arranging preference for France in 
H)® P drchase ° f munitions by Brasil, with respect to military 

P u ^r hases ; this preference had evolved by 1931 into a virtual 
!»*•**- ° n the milltary avia tion market in Brazil. Shortly 
infP^1^n 3 m;i-oS^T er^ ! r ?u lng Bra2ilian nationalism, French sales of 
tfthe competition from US missions all contributed 

mLJfHo of the French Influence in Brazilian military matters. 
5i sai ? n s contract was renewed on a 1- or 2-year basis until 1939 
and then terminated in December 1940. 

™?a^ l0n to . the Prench mission, two small Austrian carto- 
graphic missions and a group of four Czechoslovakian civilian 

aei T?? ln Bra2ll » One of the Austrian missions com- 
posed of four ex-officers and^seven assistants, served from 1920 to 
approximately 1926, and during this period reorganized the Brazilian 

ae nT 1C tt made "*■' Gained Brlzilian persomel i^ 
cartography. The other Austrian mission, comprised of three officers 

1934 -^35. Nothing is° f taSS^of It ?™' ’ 
worx in Brazil, Only a little more is known about the Czechoslovakian 
group. The services of these Czech civilian engineers were arranged 

bSLi? i** 6 ^ 11 ^ 11 ^ attache in Berlin, and they arrivS^in 
Brazil in 1940 to act, ostensibly, as technical ordnance advisers. 

z v~ " f K T r f Tg o S i °r)g Except for a short lapse in the depression years of 
the thirties a US naval mission has been part of the naval scene in 
Brazil from World War I up to the present time. Brazil with its loner 
history of friendly relations with the US, was the first £tin 

World C w^n n T ti0n a° r f que3t a us military or naval mission. In 1918 as 
World War I was drawing to a close Brazil requested and received the 

“arfwhen'ln g."2£ This mission got off So In aLplSous 

5 i 2 years it was instrumental in arranging for 
^Jf?? e + Tll 5? tl0 ? l , 0f ^ Brazil,s tWo old battleships in a US navy yard 
notwithstanding the fact that the battleships had been built inEngland . 

4 ^ i? 22 naval mission in Brazil was greatly enlarged In 

defpn^5 ^%, C ° n ^ em £ 0rary role envl3a Sed for Brazil in the common 
defense of the Western Hemisphere, it should be noted that on this 

bas?r l0n Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes announced that the 
basic purpose of the naval mission was to assist in the develooment 
of Brazil's seapower in order that Brazil might protect its own 
shores without the assistance of the US fleet .1^^ 


Ml 11 tar"/ Mlis?oM°" S T-,h C f° n .f l t ; Ey ° f Pertl n«nt Authority for IKS.'" 
s eminal AM? 5? ’ ‘ Hardy Rpt ' 1956 « 14 •' (c)MS, *IC 
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_ £ n t !??J a Y al Mission Agreement signed between the US and Brazil 
on 27 May 1936 the purpose and duties of the mission were described 
as follows: 


The purpose of the Naval Mission is to cooperate with 
the Minister of Marine and the Officers of the Brazilian 
Navy, with a view to enhancing the efficiency of the 
Brazilian Navy. 


It is the duty of the Naval Mission to advise, through 
the Minister of Marine, the Chief of Staff of the Navy, the 
Directors of Instruction of the Naval War School, of the 
Naval Arsenal, of Naval Engineering and of Aeronautics, 
cooperating with them in all matters within their province, 
always indicating the necessary measures, as well as the 
training to be given, for the greater efficiency of the Navy. 

A new agreement between the two countries was signed on 7 May 
*2 * 4 . 2 nd wh ? n in i^46 this accord was extended it was also agreed 
that the members of the US naval mission would be p emitted to 
represent the US on 'any commission and in any other capacity having 
to do with military cooperation or hemispheric defense without 

this contract." (By the summer of 1948 the naval mission 
in Brazil had a strength of lSbfficers and 13 enlisted men. The US 
naval mission in Brazil haB continued to provide a channel for the 
time ° f US lnfluence in Brazi llan naval affairs down to the present 

gQilitfry. Mission. Owing to the almost exclusive influence of the 
French mission in Brazilian Array matters after World War I, it waB 
not until the mid-thirties that a US military mission was requested 
^ ^ that time a four-man US Army mission arrived, and up 

n° outbreak of World War II helped advise and instruct the 
Brazilian Army in coast defense, ordnance, and chemical warfare matters. 
The circumstances and date of termination of this mission are not 
2 le ?5 , ii but J! hat 18 certain 13 that from the beginning of the Second 
World War the relations between the US and Brazilian Armies grew 
steadily closer. 

tJS Military Adviso ry Mission . In July 1948 at the request of the 
Govern ment an agreement was signed for the provision by 
the US of a military advisory mission comprised of officers and 
e r L Z B S ed men of the Unlted States Army, Navy, and Air Forces. The 
stated purpose of the mission was to advise the President of Brazil 
or his representative in the establishment and operation of a school 
for senior officers of the Brazilian Army, Navy, and Air Force for 
combined operations similar to the United States National War College 
in Washington. Eventually, however, Brazil requested the disestab- 
lishment of the mission because of the expense involved, but agreed 
in November 1955 to continue the services of the US advisors on a 
rotational basis. 

Commission (JBUSMC) . By an exchange 
or notes in May l94a the US and Brazil agreed to the creation of two 
US -Brazilian technical military mixed commissions, one in Brazil and 
one in the US. These commissions, made up of army, navy, and air 

1 ? er3 of each country, were charged with the "preparation of 
plans and with concluding agreements between the General 
staffs necessary for mutual defense. The US delegation of the JBUSMC 
organized into three sections, array, navy, and air force, 
ana all sections were assigned a technical advisory function. In the 
summer of 1956 the army section consisted of 28 officers, 24 enlisted 
men, and 12 US civilian employees; the air force section was ma de up 
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lij officers, 33 enlisted men, and 19 civilian errroloyees. In Brazil 
the MAAG functions are performed by the service sections of the JBUSMC.15 


15. Dept of State, United States Treaties and Other International 
Agreements , EAS 94, TIAS ^onn and Palrdhlld MS, 5571 (SJ Brazil 

Briefing Book; US House, Hardy Rpt, 1936, 3. 


Armed Forces 


Role in Brazilian Political Life : Of the Latin American countries 

only Brazil, where Independence was achieved without prolonged fighting 
and where a new emperor preserved the existing governmental structure, 
avoided the post -Independence curse of predatory militarism. Moveover, 
during the country’s first century of independence there was only one 
brief exception to civilian rule: the 5-year caudlllo -praetorian 

interlude that followed the collpase of the Empire in I 089 and pre- 
ceded the era of stable democratic government. 

Historians have in part explained this enviable record by the 
economic development enjoyed by Brazil during the period. In contrast 
to some of its neighbors, whose large Indian populations lived in 
poverty under the traditional order of society (landowner oligarchies) 
and politics ( caudilllsmo ) , Brazil experienced an early and steady 
influx of immigrants who possessed technical skills that reinforced 
the trend towards industrialization and assured the growth of a power- 
ful middle class. This is not to deny the very real influence of the 
traditional oligarchy on Brazilian policy. In fact, the great 
plantation owners continued to rule Brazil until World War I, but 
necessarily with the advice and consent of the middle class. 

According to US intelligence sources and several Latin American 
experts, however, Brazil's traditional freedom from the heavy hand of 
the military has, in recent decades, been impaired; the nation has 
surrendered to its armed forces the role of censor of its political 
order. The military, particularly the army* has felt that the armed - 
forces have an obligation above the constitution to intervene in the 
political process whenever, in their judgment, such action is necessary 
to preserve established Institutions. The fact that the populace has 
accepted the principle of military intervention in the political pro- 
cess, at least for a short period of time, has contributed to the 
development of a powerful interdictive influence by the armed forces 
on Brazilaln politics. Although the armed forces have outwardly at 
least remained aloof from partisan politics, there can be no gain- 
saying their potent influence on political decisions made by civilian 
leaders. 

In Brazil acceptance of the principle of military intervention 
for the public good is not an old phenomenon, it dates back only to 
1930. In that year, the year Vargas first rose to power, the armed 
forces first became the essential element in the formula for stable 
Brazilian political life. The young army officers, the so-called 
tenentes , had begun their climb to power in the days following World 
War T. Their discontent was twofold: firBt, they shared the nation- 

wide distaste for the rising industrialists, professional groups, and 
urban labor (and sympathized with the rural and regional oligarchies 
of Minas Gerais and Sao Paulo); and second, they believed the senior 
officers incompetent and insufficiently attentive to the needs of the 
military organization. In 1930, following several unsuccessful up- 
risings in the provinces, the tenente minority, joining forces with 
Vargas, took part in the Rio Grande do Sul rebellion, and was largely 
instrumental in its successful outcome. Though the army remained 
largely under the control of high-ranking regular officers, Vargas 
managed to place his tenentes in charge of many state governments. 

Here, though initially a radical minority in an essentially moderate 
coalition, the tenentes began to lose their zeal for reform. They 
did, however, by threats of military intervention help Vargas force 
the 1934 constitution through a procrastinating civilian constituent 
assembly. But three years later the tenentes quietly acquiesced when 
the dictator set up his semi-Fasclst corporate state. This shift from 
liberal to conservative action in the junior officer corps of the 
Brazilian Army between 1930 and 1937 illustrates how difficult it is 
to make reliable generalizations about the Bocio-political attitudes 
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of the officer corps in a single country, let alone in Latin America 
as a whole. 


During the decade prior to World War II heightened nationalism 
in Brazil was a powerful support for the aspirations of the military. 

Hero worship and the reverence for national honor, already existing 
in Brazil, grew in intensity and public approval. Under Vargas there 
were no official uniforms, except for those in the armed forces, nor 
any official greeting or outstretched arm. But in patriotic obeisance 
the flag of the republic was frequently and widely displayed. Every 
shop and every office was expected to display a portrait of Vargas. 

broa ^ caBb ® were USQd to stimulate patriotic emotions. The array 
strongly supported these external manifestations of nationalian, and y 
understandably; for caught up in a wave of supemationalism the nation 
came to accept the right of the military to protect its honor and 
dignldad from enemies both foreign and domestic. The public soon 
accepted the idea that if the politicians used power in a way that 
reflected unfavorably u non the national honor, it was within the 
province of the militarv to intervene and set things ■ right. 


It should be noted, however, that as often as not the array’s 
motivation for suspending tne traditional political process was 
probably patriotism and onlig: <.* e«.vid coiv$Hi*vavirm. It is generally re- 
cognized that 1 he ability of nation to survive the incredibly 
rapid transition to industrialisation without discarding its basic 
political structure wa3 owing in no small part to the array, which, 
under the leadership of the General Staff, exerted stabilizing in- 
fluence in Brazil, ;>nd prevented the political pendulum from swinging 
too far to either right or left. The role of the army as a stabilizing 
factor was best illustrated by the relations between the military and 
President Vargas in 1945 and In 1954. In the first instance, when 
the rightist policies of the Vargas dictatorship seemed destined to 
continue after World War II, j£he army stepped in and deposed the 
president. By turning over the government to the president of the 
supreme court and calling for general elections, the military showed 
its determination tc stand aside while the civil leaders laid the 
foundations for democracy. In 1954 the armed forces again intervened, 
but this time in a conservative role. By this date Vargas had veered 
considerably to the left, was ecorring constitutional limitations, 
and emulating Peror, in demagogic appeals far the support of the masses. 
Therefore the a men forces stepped in and deposed him. It has been 
said in behalf of the armed forces of Brazil that they have played 
an antidespotic political role, intervening either to terminate the 
tyranny of one of 1-heir own colleagues or to supply a corrective to 
the excesses of civilian politicans. 


Several Lifc5.ii American scholars have suggested that US lend-lease 
aid was a major factor in the Brazilian army's ouster of VargaB in 
1945. The plentiful new equipment available to the Brazilian armed 
forces no doubt increased the confidence of the officer caste in its 
ability to make and break governments. But to point to US aid as the 
determining factor in the airay's rise to power would be rather naive 
since the Influence of the army was apparent long before the Initiation 
of foreign aid. 


As much as US military aid, two other factors— a national outlook 
and administrative skill — certainly deserve consideration as major 
causes of the present position of the Brazilian armed forces in the 
nation’s political life. The airay, largely free from parochial 
loyalties, has developed strength through a united national outlook, 
^^''ke other hand, the dominant civilian leaders have inherited 
regional loyalties as a legacy of the extreme federalism that has been 
a feature of Brazilian history since independence. This regionalism 
has diminished, but continues to handicap civilian politicians. More- 
over, national political parties are a recent innovation. Of the 
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three present nationally organized parties, only Kubltschek's PSD has 
truly national representation. Although the inevitable expansion of 
the modem political parties into national organizations and the 
emergence of labor as a political force will tend to limit the military’ 
freedom of political action, thiB national -unity outlook has been a 
major force of the army's present power. A second factor contri- 
buting to its power in the government since 1945 has been its ability, 
unmatched by civilian sources, to furnish the trained administrators 
required by the rapidly expanding functions of the state. Thus the 
military has been assured an important say in the government, not 
only in defense, national security, and international policies, but 
also in domestic politics. 

Within the Brazilian military establishment interest in politics 
and the capability to play a vital political role have of course 
varied considerably from one service to another. Ordinarily the array, 
as the largest military service, has taken the most active part; the 
air force usually has been content to follow the lead of the array; and 
the navy has limited its actions more often to tacit support of the 
army position. Army pressure for the modification of governmental 
policies has often been exerted through Its Military Club (Club Mill tar) 
Created earlier in the century primarily as a social organization for 
army officers,^ the Club M ill tar bee become Increasingly political since 
1950. In the biennial election of club officials candidates have been 
selected on the basis of their support for or opposition to the 
government in power. The election of leftist-oriented General Estillas 
Leal as club president in 1952, for example, was hailed as indicative 
of widespread army acceptance of the then leftist Vargas regime; the 
election of an anti-Vargas slate in 1954 as presaging the fall of that 
regime. In 1956 club officials believed to be active supporters of the 
Kubitschek administration were chosen in an election that was considered 
a military vote of confidence in the government . 

In summary, the army’s role in Brazilian politics can be described 
as one of comple te autonomy. In its dedication to existing institutions 
it continues to resist social change, not so much because of an antag- 
onism toward the rising new political groups who clamor for change, 
but because it Is dedicated to its mission of preserving internal 
order. Today it is the Brazilian army that is largely responsible 
for the Kubit3chek government’s hewing to a moderate, cautious line 
in a-period of unprecedented social and economic pressures. 

Pu i rc -^ ses : During the past 5 years Brazil has demonstrated 

that though it would prefer US equipment, simple dollars-and-cents 
arithmetic frequently dictates otherwise. Since 1952 Brazil's dete- 
riorating dollar exchange position has forced Its armed services to 
turn to Europe and Japan for significant amounts of military material, 
which often can be obtained for lower prices and on more favorable 
credit terns than are available in the US. 

This situation has been particularly true in the case of naval 
vessels. Brazil's biggest acquisition to date has been a British 
aircraft carrier (13,190 tons), which it purchased in 1956 for $16 
million; subsequently Brazil spent an additional $15 million on the 
vessel. From the Netherlands it acquired 6 sea-going tugs (130 tons) 
in 1953; 6 harbor transports (600 tons) in the period 1954-1955; 5 
river gunboats (150 tons) in 1955; and 10 corvettes (911 tons) in 
1955. The Ishikawajima Heavy Industries Company of Tokyo sold to 
Brazil 28 LCVP landing craft in the July 1953-July 1955 period; 4 
transports (7300 tons), 2 in 1954 and 1 each in 1956 and 1957; and 2 


'frigate-type surveying vessels (1,463 tons), 1 in 1957 and the other 
in 1958* Except for the aircraft carrier, the cost and terms of 
purchase of the above vessels is unknown 

National prestige, it seems is an important factor in Brazil's 
decision to purchase non-US equipment. This apparently was parti- 
cularly so in the case of the aircraft carrier mentioned above. A 
request for a carrier from the US was refused on the grounds that: 

( 1) the carrier was too expensive to Justify its limited usefulness; 

(2) aircraft suitable for the requested carrier were no longer avail- \ 
able; and (3) sale of a carrier to Brazil would lead to similar 
requests from other Latin American countries. Though these arguments 
appeared sound from US military and economic points of view, they did 
not Impress the Brazilians, who were determined, apparently, to obtain 
and possess the military symbols of world power. 

The same prestige considerations have also been responsible for 
Brazil's attempts to obtain Jet aircraft. Since 1948, when Argentina 
obtained jets, the Brazilian Air Force has exerted pressure upon the 
government to procure equal or superior equipment. Jets were not 
available from the US on grant or reimbursable aid, and Brazilian 
efforts to purchase jet aircraft from private sources in the US were 
unfruitful. Consequently, in 1952 Brazil exchanged surplus cotton 
for 70 jet planes from Britain. These included 10 Mark ,7 Meteors 
(trainers) and 60 Mark 8 Meteors (fighters). It is no secret that 
the Brazilian Government regards possession of a jet air fleet 
essential to Brazil's position as the ranking power in Latin America, 
and has resented US unwillingness to make such material available. 

In addition to the naval vessels and aircraft listed above, 

Brazil had purchased, as of July 1955 i rifles and ammunition from 
Belgium, and antiaircraft guns from Sweden. It also purchased, 
probably for cash, miscellaneous guns and stores from Britain worth 
$117,877. I© 


16 . Jane's Fighting Ships, 1959-1960 (London, 1959), 121-127; 

(S) State Dept, "Military Assistance and Latin America” Special Paper 
A -7-10, 20 Sep 57, 18-21; (C) Dept of State, 11 An Evaluation of Latin 
American Armament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986 , 14 Sep 55, App, 
Table I. 


Military Expenditures : The percentage of total Brazilian expenditures 

devoted to defense for certain selected years is shown in the following 
tables. Any analysis of these statistics should take into consideration 
the inadequate and often unreliable Brazilian reports as well as the 
serious inflation that has afflicted the Brazilian economy in recent 
years. 


Chart I 

(Millions of Cruzeiros) 



. ;l$38 

. 1944:. 

1948 ■ 

. 1949 

‘ 1950 

Total 

Expenditures , 

4,735 

10,398 

15,696 

20,727 

23,670 

Defense 

Expenditures 

1,442 

4,367 

4,772 

5,871 

6,340 

% of Expenditures 
Devoted to 
Defense 

30.5 

42 

30 

28 

26.8 
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Chart II 

(Millions of US Dollars) 



1954 

(Actual) 

/ 1955 X 

( Actual ) 

1956 

(Actual) 

, 1957 
( Actual ) 

1958 , 

(Budget) 

Total 

Expenditures 

801 

995 

1,657 

1,948 

2,097 

Defense 

Expenditures 

186 

249 

399 

563 

580 

% of Expenditures 
Devoted to 
Defense 

23 

25 

24 

29 

27.5 


It should he noted that the figures in the first chart are in Brazilian 
cruzeiros while those In the second are in US dollars. With the ex- 
ception of 1958 statistics, which show budgeted figures, all percentages 
represent the per cent of actual defense expenditures to actual total 
government expenditures. The high percentage of the military outlay 
in 1944 undoubtedly reflects Brazil's participation in World War II. 
Although military expenditures have continued to increase since the 
end of World War II, they now absorb a smaller percentage of the 
budget than in prewar years. The percentage of the budget devoted to 
military expenditures is not a conpletely accurate reflection of the 
ratio between civil and military expenditures, however, since a 
large portion of activities that are assumed by the central govern- 
ment in other Latin American countries is assumed in Brazil by the 
states. In 1956, for example, the budget of the state of Sao Paulo 
alone was more than 25 per cent a3 much as the federal budget .1? 


17- • (C) '’Brazil", NIS 94, sec 65, Oct 51, 14-15; (S) Brazil 
Briefing Book. 


Strength, Equipment, and Effectiveness of Armed Forces . In 1959 the 
Brazilian armed "‘forces totaled” 21^,542 JO. 33 per cent - of the total 
population), distributed as follows: 98,000 army, 57,000 military 

police or state guard, 28,371 navy (including 7,664 naval Infantry or 
marines), and 29,171 air force. The army is capable of maintaining 
internal security and defending the country against ground attack by 
any other Latin American country. Sustained combat operations, 
however, would be hampered by an inadequate transportation system, 
lack of a sound logistics system, inadequate industrial capacity, and 
lack of foreign exchange for foreign procurement. With adequate US 
aid Brazil could defend its long coastline from extrahemisphere 
attack as well as provide a small expeditionary force as it did in 
World War II. Although the officer corps is well educated and has 
some modem combat experience, the scarcity of specialists and 
technicians and the high rate of illiteracy among the enlisted person- 
nel, along with frequent conscript turnover, do not permit thorough 
troop training. 

Brazil's arms manufacturing capabilities are limited to the 
production of small arms (recoiless rifles, antiaircraft guns, rockets, 
mortars) and ammunition in quantities sufficient for peacetime needs. 
Seven government arsenals and four private arms plants handle this 
production. Brazil continues to depend, however, on foreign sources 
for heavier equipment and for considerable amounts of essential alloy 
steels for its own arms factories. 
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As of 15 May 1959, the army's heavy equipment included: 


Quantity 

Item 

Origin 

'419 

Light .Tanks 

United States 

179 

Medium Tanks 

United States 

97 

Armored cars 

United States 

83 

Scout cars 

united States 

32 

Personnel carriers 

United States 

1 

Tank recovery 
vehicle 

United States 

252 

Antiaircraft artillery 
pieces (various 
calibres ) 

United States, 
Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and 
Denmark 

1121 

Artillery pieces 
various calibres) 

United States, 
Germany, Prance, •_ 
Sweden, and 
United Kingdom 

1869 

Mortars 

United States, 
France, Brazil 

55 

57mm and 75mm Recoilless 
rifle 

United States, 
Brazil 

492 

37mm and 75mm guns 

United States 

2109 

2.36-in rocket launcher 

United States 

5474 

Grenade launchers 

United States 


Much of this equipment is obsolete and the wide variety of makes and 
calibres render the procurement of ammunition and replacement parts 
extremely difficult, one tank recovery vehicle for some 600 tanks 
and 200 other armored vehicles illustrates the unrealistic approach 
to equipment needs. 3.8 


18 . (S) Brazil Briefing Book. 


Although on paper Brazil possesses the second largest navy in 
Latin America, its effectiveness declined after World War II so that 
as late as 1955 both Argentina and Chile were presumed to have more 
effective navies. Since that time, however, fleet maintenance has 
improved significantly, and one-half of the navy's combat vessels are 
in good-to-excellent condition. 

Though the majority of her warships have been purchased from 
foreign sources, Brazil does have limited shipbuilding facilities 
of her own. It has constructed 6 destroyers, 5 minelayers, 6 seaward 
defense boats, and 2 river monitors in it3 shipyards at Rio* Three 
surveying vessels are now under construction. 

Brazil maintains approximately 50 combatant vessels, but, as 
many of these ships- are continually plagued by lack of spare parts 
and qualified personnel, few of them are fully operational at any 
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given time. Almost all of the ships were completed during World War II 
or in the years immediately preceeding its outbreak. Vessels in the 
Brazilian Navy include 1 aircraft carrier (UK), 2 cruisers (US), 13 
destroyers (US and Brazil), 8 destroyer escorts i(US) , 5 submarines 
(US and Italy), and various patrol boats, minesweepers, and other 
auxiliary craft. The Brazilian Government has approved the establish- 
ment of a naval air arm, and an aircraft carrier has been purchased 
from Great Britain, but no decision has yet been made on which 
service — the navv or air force --will be assigned control over carrier- 
based aviation. i9 


19- Ibid ., Jane 1 s Fighting Ships, 1959-1960 , 121-127. 


The Brazilian Air Force is composed of 744 aircraft including 
89 jets (US and UK). Of these, 471 aircraft, including 77 jets, are 
assigned to tactical units organized into 18 squadrons. A carrier 
air group has been organized to conduct operations from the recently 
purchased aircraft carrier, but the group has no aircraft or crews 
yet. Air force capabilities are limited, however, because of 
obsolescence of equipment and dependence on foreign sources for 
equipment and logistical support, including petroluera. There Is a 
continual shortage of spare parts and maintenance is poor, with only 
40 to 50 per cent of the aircraft operations . 2 Q 


20. (S) Brazil Briefing Book. 
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Military Assistance to Brazil , The rapid technological advances In 
aeronautics In the decade preceding World War II radically altered 
strategic planning for the defense of the Western Hemisphere. More 
specifically they focused attention on the Brazilian bulge, only 1800 
miles by air from west Africa. In 1939, when the bulge became the 
keystone of US defense planning for the hemisphere, Brazilian capacity 
for defending its own northeast was close to nil. Despite its size 
and natural wealth its military strength was almost nonexistent: its 

army of 66,000 lacked modem combat equipment; Its navy was antiquated; 
and its air arm, with no combat -worthy aircraft, was weaker than those 
of Argentina and Peru. This military weakness, coupled with the fact 
that internal security and intraheml spheric security considerations 
kept any available forces in the southeast, meant that the 2,500-mlle 
coastline north of Rio de Janeiro was, for practical purposes, 
defenseless. 

The US and Brazil took divergent approaches to the problem of 
defending Brazil from outside aggression. The War Department favored 
sending US troops; Brazil insisted on defending the bulge with its 
own troops, heavily reinforced by US equipment, financial and technical 
assistance, and naval and air support. Informal Joint planning conducted 
by the two military establishments in the summer of 1939 seemed to 
hinge on the question of munitions. If the US ecu Id furnish the arms 
Brazil wanted, Major Rldgway reported, the remaining steps toward 
military collaboration would be relatively easy. But the US Army was 
prevented by legal restrictions from transferring supplies from its 
own stocks, and private US manufacturers could not meet European 
competition. In fact, except for aircraft, Brazil had previously ob- 
tained its military material almost exclusively from Europe. Of the 
283 planes on hand in March 1941, 209 were from the US, 46 from Germany, 
and 25 from the UK. But none of its combat vessels were US-made, and 
most of its ground equipment came from European sources. 

When the outbreak of the war in Europe made the delivery of 
German arms shipments precarious, the Brazilian Army became increasingly 
anxious to secure arms from the US. Fortunately for the army's cause, 
President Roosevelt's attention was directed to Brazil in September 
1939 by reports that the Germans intended to seize the island of 
Fernando de Noronha for a submarine base. US solicitude over the 
islands apparently lubricated the legal machinery impeding the transfer 
of equipment to foreign governments, for in November both the President 
and the Secretary of War approved the sale of some surplus coast 
artillery equipment to Brazil at nominal prices. Between January and 
May 1940 Brazil bought for cash 99 6-lnch, 18 7-inch, and" 26 12-inch 
runs. As it happened, the sale mado no contribution" to the defense 
of Brazil prior. io Pearl Harbor because tne. US,, which finally snipped 
soue 01 'the 6-inch guns before the end of 1941, failed to supply 
ammunition for them, and Brazil could not manufacture its own. 

Actually the US was more successful in persuading the UK to 
permit German arms shipments to Brazil through the British blockade 
than it was in supplying Brazil directly. For though Brazil received 
only a fraction of a large arms order it had placed with the German 
Krupp works, it was far more than the US was able to purvey during 
the prewar years. Only when the Lend-Lease Act removed the last 
obstacle to large-scale assistance did the flow of arms to Brazil, 
even on paper, amount to more than a trickle. 21 


21. Conn and Fairchild MS, 265-272. 


From November 1935 to December 1939 the US licensed for export 
to Brazil a total of Just over $7 million in munitions. For the 
first 6 months of 1940 the figure was $1.7 million. Early in 1941 
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the US offered a $12 million credit to Brazil to purchase military 
supplies, but Brazil never used the credit, for It preferred to wait 
for the more liberal terms of the pending lend-lease agreement. The 
agreement, Blgned on 1 October 1941 , promised delivery of $16 million 
worth of equipment by September 1942 and another $84 million later. 
Still, before Pearl Harbor actual deliveries contrasted starkly with 
promised deliveries. A token shipment of trucks and tanks, which 
arrived in time to be paraded in an independence -day celebration, 
produced a favorable psychological reaction, but, as the Brazilian 
Fo reign .Minister pointed out, the shipment was hardly suitable for 
defending Natal. 

In December 194l a Joint Military Board for the Northeast was 
created to supervise the construction of new base facilities. This 
board, which began meeting in January 1942, soon ran into the bogey 
of munitions shipments. The Brazilians on the board advised their US 
colleagues that any concrete arrangements would have to await an 
agreement between the US and Brazil on Joint defense responsibilities; 
this agreement in turn still implicitly depended upon arms shipments. 

At the close of the. Rio Conference on 28 January. 194£ President ' 

Vargas, overruling the objections of the army, broke relations with 
the Axis . He told Sumner Welles that stationing US ground forces in 
Brazil was out of the question then, and in the future would be 
contingent on the delivery of sufficient military equipment to enable 
Brazilian troops to Bhare on an equal footing in Joint defense measures. 

The Brazilian — rather than the US--concept of Joint defense of 
the bulge was finally accepted by the US. In February 1942 the US 
authorized the immediate delivery of 20 light tanks and 4 3-inch 
antiaircraft guns to Brazil; In March the two countries signed a new 
lend-lease agreement calling for eventual delivery of $200 million 
worth of equipment, double the amount planned in the original agree- 
ment; and the US pledged tha» delivery of certain items--tanks, planes, 
and antiaircraft gunB- -before the end of 1942. In April the US flew 
in 6 B-25’s and 6 P-40's for General Gomes 'Brazilian Air Force. By 
June the War Department had officially recognized the new concept of 
defense of the northeast — Brazilian troops supported by US equipment, 
training, airpower, and seapower. 

After June 1942 the flow of military equipment to Brazil was 
steady and voluminous. By the end of the program Brazil had been 
charged with about $360 million in lend-lease aid, or about 73 per 
cent of the total for the 19 participating Latin American republics. 
Lend-lease aid to Brazil waB distributed approximately as follows: 


aircraft and aeronautical material 

$89 

million 

vessels and other watercraft 

83 

” 

tanks and other vehicles 

55 

II 

ordnance and ordnance stores 

42 

II 

miscellaneous military equipment 
agricultural. Industrial, and other 

37 

ft 

commodities 

30 

IT 

services and expenses 

12 

ft 

facilities and equipment 

testing, reconditioning, etc., of defense 

8 

ir 

.. 22 

articles 

4 


22. Ibid., 293-296, 306-319; US House, "Thirty-second Report to 
Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 

1st sess; Washington, 1951 ) > App I (b) . 
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At the close of World War II lend-lease assistance was terminated, 
and the US adopted the so-called Interim Allocation Program (1945-1948). 
Under this program, and within the provisions of the Surplus Property- 
Act the US military establishment on 26 December 1945 was authorized 
to provide military assistance to Brazil. By 31 October 1948 $40,688,000 
of military assistance had been programmed for Brazil, and $26,950,000 
had actually been delivered. 23 


23. (TS) 
memo, JMAC t 


Table 
o SecA 


"Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," Enel to 
SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48. 


If it is true that Brazil has been dissatisfied with US military 
and economic assistance Bince World War II, It is decidedly not true 
that Brazil, in comparison with other Latin American countries, has 
been neglected. Under the Mutual Security Program, of the total of 
$256.3 million in grant military aid given to all of Latin America 
during the fiscal years 1952 through 1959, Brazil received $101.4 
million, or almost 40 per cent. Similarly, during the same period. 

It received $66.5 million worth of excess US stocks, or 58 per cent 
of the Latin American total; $1,189.7 million worth of non-MAP 
economic aid, or 39 per cent of the Latin American total in that 
category; and $30.5 million or 6.6 per cent of the MAP economic aid. 

In all, excluding deliveries of excess stocks, Brazil got $1,321.6 
million in various types of US assistance, amounting to 34 per cent 
of the total US outlay in Latin America. In addition Brazil purchased 
for cash during the period (FY 1952-1959) $23.2 million worth of US 
military equipment, and in 1957 received a $6.9 million military 
equipment loan (a transfer of a specific item or items, usually vessels, 
requiring only the return of the Item) . 

In exchange for permission to use Fernando de Noronha as a 
mis slle -tracking station, the US agreed to an $87 million grant aid 
program. Accordingly, the US programmed for Brazil $8.8 million in 
FY 1958, $23.5 in FY 1959 , and $17-3 million in FY I960; and the 
Defense Department proposed a program of $26.6 million for FY 1961. 

These increments are Included in the MAP program for Brazil. 

The major categories of grant military assistance for Brazil 
since the inception of MAP are as follows (In thousands of dollars): 



Cum est. Deli- 




veries through 

Programmed 

Proposed 


FY 1959 

FY I960 

FY 1961 

aircraft and equipment 

17,195 

4,538 

2,507 

Bhlps and equipment 

9,153 


6,926 

tanks and other vehicles 19,991 

4,377 

2,659 

ammunition 

7,188 

288 

1,219 

electronic equipment 

9,626 

383 

1,689 

spare parts 

1,890 

1,498 

4,817 

training 

1,603 

1,333 

2,210 

packing, crating, handling 7,694 

2,354 

3,096 

The major items transferred or promised included 6 C119's, 37 

FSOC's, 3 HUL l's, 6 52F' 

s, 4 T33's, 4 H19' 

'8, 3 DD's, 8 DE' 

s, 2 MSP 1 { 


and 2 submarines as well as a variety of vehicles, guns, and ammunition. 

The military assistance program supports Brazil's mutual security 
forces— 1 armored cavalry btn., 1 infantry RCT, 1 airborne RCT, 4 
field artillery btns., 1 engineer combat btn., 1/3 marine regimental 
landing team, 45 vessels, and 7 air squadrons — a total of 19*341 men, 
which represents 9 per cent of the country's total aimed forces. The 
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program is administered by the US delegation of the JHJSMC, which 
functions as the MAAG for Brazil. 24 


24. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance,” 16 Mar 60, 5^, 57; ASD 
(ASD/ISA files), ’’Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year I960 and 1961 
Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 
223, 224; ASD/ISA, Office, Reg Dir Western Hemisphere, "Mutual 
Security Forces: Strength of MAP-Supported Units,” MS table. 




3 That the Brazilian armed forces are a vital 
force in Brazilian political life has already been detailed earlier 
in the study, but because of its cogency and direct application in a 
situation of major US interest, the Country Team 1 3 description of the 
Brazilian amed forces' power and Influence is here quoted in full: 

In considering the relationship of military assis- 
tance to overall U.S. objectives in Brazil it is neces- 
sary to understand the special position of the Armed 
Forces in Brazilian national life. The Brazilian Army 
is perhaps the major force which keeps this strategically 
located, potentially wealthy, heterogeneous nation unlted- 
along with the Church and the Portuguese language. Its 
preponderant importance is based on the fact that the Army 
bears the principal responsibility for maintaining internal 
security, political stability and security against foreign 
attack. The army, in addition, in many Instances ha3 a 
decisive role in civilian affairs, many of which are of 
direct concern to the United States. While the influence 
of the Brazilian Armed Forces in national affairs varies 
in inverse proportion to the strength, efficiency and 
forcefulness of civilian administration, it is at all 
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times, today as it has been historically, a principal 
force, fortunately usually a democratic and stabilizing 
one. 'The attitudes of the Brazilian Armed Forces toward 
uhe United StateB are therefore of great importance to 
U.S. national security and foreign policy objectives. 
While military aid cannot in itself assure friendly 
attitudes toward all objectives of importance to the 
U.S,, iriendiy attitudes of the military would probably 
be impossible to achieve without military aid. 


U 


j 

What is more, Brazil clearly does not Intend to cut its own 
armed forces expenditures, in the recent past there has been isolated 
comment questioning the costs involved in maintaining the Brazilian 
armed forces, but such cries have been "’voices in the wilderness . 11 
One dally opposition newspaper has questioned the wlsdon of continuing 
to demand compensation in military hardware for Brazilian military 
cooperation when the nation was in dire need of economic assistance to 
develop xts resources, and one member of the Chamber cf Deputies has 
censured the government for continuing to devote a large portion of 
the national budget to military expenditures at a time when the budgets 
of other agencies were being drastically reduced. Neither, however, 
was able to rally any noticeable support. 

In the words of the Brazil Country Team: "The provision of U.S. 

military assistance to Brazil has contributed to the accomplishment of 
overall U.S. security objectives. Specifically: U.S. military aid 

has permitted Brazil to maintain certain relatively modem combat units 
in all three services; it has enhanced Brazil's capabilities to maintain 
internal security; and it has permitted Brazil to maintain forces in 
; e ^ which could contribute to the Western Hemisphere defense effort. 

area the contribution would be principally connected 
with defending her coastal sea lines of coraraunl cation. '*25 


25. (C) US Embassy Brazil, 

Analysis," CA 9535, 1 July 59 . 


(OSD/ISA files) 


"Country Team 
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Brazil - A New World Force? 


world power in its own ri/zht Brazil h^? a ii y -i b S cast ' Potentially a 
interest in the creation S « ““L?® 8 °£ J ate ^ifested deep 
it goes vflthout sayln a that In ° f i atln Araer lcan nations; 

force and senior partner w^tlveS thfnlw 211 W ? u ^ be the "*J°r 
in world affairs as a major partlcinS? of , itB int ™slon 

and abundant ^ndua t rlal^po tential SSJ", T aSt natural «■««•■ 

ss& sfir^Si!?*' -ss^-rasy 

of its own muscularity in’ the hemiRnho™" W i th 311 increasing awareness 
an ardent nationalist lealSusIf ^ ortant " 

K-^^th^ ?I! r the P a ^^o t d^ades t {2srcome COra ' 
national'^pollcy? ^onscl^f l S!'^ be ? n a key factor Acting 

S&aSSSSs^S-s^sbs 

have ILess“tSvertmed^tZI t ~ B ouIi Vin8 « OWard greatae8B ™ 3t 
industrial complex to e^loi? resources and possess the necessary 

fe’-sass-tsssrj 

Brazil's vast f'n-Lt > i-« r f a 2 a 7 s ? ® tlnilil ated the expansion and use of 

cSS'd^rtlfStwe^ 
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Bank to ln 53 TOve b docks^d d hLbora he E J po J t “ I] p ort Bank and the World 

assSSSawS®^ 

S5SS toS.?2Sf S^vK£S 7 t£. f SSS2SSi 0 j; 8ta * e «* 

SZSiSSfeSS-" 
Si: Ss- 

“Wtsusrs. 1 " srLiLxT^* 2 *" tssvj-ss"” 

programs — to attract P forelgn Spitai el to m curtai? U ^h PreS J' de ? t Kubltsch ek's 
and thus to pave the wav for « to curtail the crippling inflation, 

sm5sfe.*HSr £1— - ss.’" sr 

p^sLIi a bIrrte“to^Sy!Bra2lll SPOrta b i ?"t a ™ P ^^” dB ^ 1 ° b ^“ I ^ e 

of llvlnK- some nf 2£ ?!?^r a2 i llanE subsist at too low a standard 

£ v soL e8 iS£K 

foreign* domination, 'ima'baen p^veSted 8 of 

to Brazilian development For insts^ fr ? m making its full contribution 

sass.TssrZr ‘"“Sarw lass s^rstx. 

from this' field Unable^^aLra^f^ f oreisn development capital 
26. Camacho, Brazil, (rev. ed., London), 113, 115, 118. 


rISiSi&st's® 

-"ssasssfeiiC 
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eSntortty°aga“8t W oS 8 ldI ^Jf 310 omental 

It might otherwlae jeopardize fif ®“' ?f° bl Partly out of fear that 
to reinforce it. 33(1 

Latln^rtcln*!^ of leadership m 

recent ventures Into International by .f re !f dent Kubltschek’s 
and his more recent deman™ fo? Ii/?hree r^n^f.-? Pera ^ 1 2 n Pan ta**l<*, 
world power. Following the 111 J 66 ., r fJ°6 nitlon Brazil as a 

to Latin America in May 1958 ^uintYrhfi/ 181 * ° f Y ice Presld ent Nixon 
America, a program ^conLl?fdto ?os?er th^ 0U ?° eti .? 1S °P eratlon Pan 

£r 

Sn^rk^TL^atl^'A^rtca 6 Brazil ^^“^aS^VSlSlar 

in the role of Latin L^l shields? a PPanentl y casting itself 

ss;r a'4^«jrs-“STi.“sfr 

being represented at IS forth^oSiic nec ® 8S ^y of Latin America's 

be present at the meeting P " He^^indYH 1 ^?^ 1 ^ &nd cuj -ture~ 

was only being consistent rt He rera3j ? ded Eisenhower that he 

substantial part of the American 1 con t?n^nJ Vl ° U f 8tatements that this 
role it has played in the int£™A??™«? ent IHUSt 5 e freed fron » the muted 
be heard and^tod 1 ^^^ 1 ^^^ Its voice now 


xxkti/yi 


(18 A^’ 5 8h 1 282!' ek t0 El8enhower ln D ept of State Bulletin, 
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ARGENTINA 1 


sjSSrSS a S’ES^seltss.’s sss r. 

S.JPgySW* * Sttf 

i's#sSS“Sr 

SSrS~ ™ s Evr 

a ■ 2s.as la: svyigsrLSJsrsjsr- 

of ^nmi S f f^ he Latin ^erica n countries, is made up primarily 
MsW^SJ from Spain, Italy, and Germany. ThrougSut SS? Y 

the ^Sentines generally have lived well, with relative! v 
constant opportunity for employment and little danger of hunger. 7 

? 1 3 S ea f ly history the Argentine was one of Spaing least 

?lrst permanent m£2Srt°X2 St'SS^tU ^"LSit 1 ' Th % 

created^the Wce?oyL?y S\2 S| 0l f % tlo 2 ’ ° f Independence .XTspaln 

isilW 

S^mS^SS-SSSSS-? 5 - 

ence did’SIf ln<1 ?Sf l<1 «? t ' her newly won Independ- 

SSsli ^ es 

in S l825, and UruBrua^ln^flcA 013 ! 1 ! 6 ?^! 161 ’ 861 *' independent in 1814, Bolivia 

(SswSgJ aC ^ e Il5 2 U ^|; r t ^e^ C ? a F I '^ P °° ft ^ e «^ ?SR ° S “ ln0e3 


parln K U ?Ms a 3 tudv r S a L-° t - 1 tlw foil °wlng sources were used In pre- 

a^ir^^JCanbrldgirtoSs: ^e^ JMfSS^ 68 

"a Stud y ' ll' the clauses §T 


unoH ^ ’n, ^ i 1 “ 1U i^eparcment or State, "A Study 
Hostility Toward the United States in Latin America* 
External Research Paper No. 126.2, 27 May 57 ? 


Argentina, » 


One of the first acts of Rosas' successor. General Urauiza was 

^=nded n dSim ?L a r n ?? c ? nstitu J lon ^ 1853. Though extensively 

th f ol l°" lr « century, this constitution still guides 
en H today * The framers of the new constitution 
r U E? n forel sn constitutions, especially that of the US 
ln 1854 was elected toe republic's first 
president, but despite an auspicious start the next 27 years were rife 
CiV i 1 War * The Principal causes of collllct were 
control of ? n ° S £J res and fche P rov inces over federation and 
2?™ L° f the income from the customhouses. On the issue of federal 
tion, the provinces desired considerable autonomy: Buenos Aires 

8 C e“lefmWl C ?88S a ih«2 t ^ n - the iseuf ias nSrenWrely' 

coital u th€ \ ciby of Buenos Aires became the national 

of the differSc^. constitution in i860 resolved most 

able Argentina made considerable progress under such 

Sa^Stn MrSa ?ftT?r S d 2 f as Bartolome Mitre (1862-1868), Domingo 
( l8 68“l874), and Nicolas Avellaneda (1874-1880). Great 

1113(16 in the fie:Lds of law, finance, education, foreign 
2S0 d 000^ 1 ^m^ anS ?° rta 2 ion l , Immigration was encouraged, and more than 

tioA alonr^ g T? 1 ^A7Q n ^ ered ? h ? ?< ountry durin S Avellaneda >s administra- 
lon alone. In 1879 General Julio Roca, Minister of War led a 

lS&r St J he remaining Indians in southern Argentina. He 
io^ iCt f d a crushin S and lasting defeat on them and thus opened the 
Sfh°Pa^Z a ?l^I« h f ° r set J le ?? nt ; Apparent ly n not°^en d t“ e W ar 
durln^thfsperlod ? 71 had mU ° h effeot on the natlon ' s Progress 

by a new oonservatlv^ollgarchy 6 Government was dominated 

represented by General Roca hero ?^ y T wa ? s thls P er *lod was best 
president from l8fio iaaI ~ 2 ro °f the In<s i&n wars of 1879 and 
the years from 1880 on were^ars g of n s£n? m 1898 2° 19 ° 4 * 27611 though 

discontent, Argentina on seriou f social and political 

behavior, at if St as SSaSSed ° f P° Utl6al good 
of that time. Irani grant scoured* m S?iS? her American countries 

class and taking an^ctive iJJtfrest'in^M?^^ ^Argentine middle 
group demanded political nowpn Before long this 

This was the beginning of P £hat later^^t® U 1611 itS econoralc strength, 
under the be ^ 6 the Radical party 

rise S e th2 W S5ii«?f the S onse n atlve oll Sarchy and the subsequent 
(1910-1916? ?lthoL? a n b f 0U ft t about b y President Roque Saenz Pena 
believed that th one ° f the Conservatives, Roque Pena 
tion In th* 2 th md 2 le 60(1 lower classes should have more particioa- 
Argfnwne co^^^h Actdng ■ °n convictions he presented the 

£ jss,2g— 

was t not°a 191 d *d 192 ^“^ ^ho^^gl^In 1 ' 

graft°and t^rup^L^d hl ! admi ^^ratlon was^r^d^y 

that the Argentln^lowe^elaases 11 firlt’beoaire^^^lltical^force? ^ 
of the I f^st n ?i™triS e tp f fL? a ^ 1 °i ,lar ' 1 ? ™ lnerable economy, was one 

wa 
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Jose Urlburu" overthrew thf^iLv!^' ™ der t ? e ^adership »f General 
Urlburu's revolutioS^! the Irlgoyen government. (Among General 

a£ s iSrssr S »^”r 

gained control of the government in his own right. 9 ' Castillo 

1943 hfalte^L^to^-piek^faSco^ao? ^"a^ 1 " the 3prlng ° f 

- 

ousted, and iF'was 6ene?ai a Edel^lro plreell who U f?mlly°aaaI^ed a th 800n 

33S& 

a program of social and economic revolutlo^f o^the ^re^tln* 1 „„„,1 

SSSSSp" 

of War^ r „en S a^cre^ 1 Jf P ^ r b ^IoMar^ Si ?^ and mnls ter 

d^dedThe^recan^o^P^on 63 |° Vl ?P Si EtS reS8 * 

and on VSWffU SreSVS SSU M 

with his™ cohorts^'controlled the lovl^LSr 81 ???* *? June 1946 Peron ' 
and Eva, with the support of the Afte J *** election Peron 

their hold on the country. PeronTce pt the a^ edloree^dlvlderby 
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^%is i s;:.ssg t .r r s2sii, rjfsistssrtyyr- 

“e aelzurp e of a ^ polltloal Parties except the Peronlsta party, with 
compete ° f the neWSpaper IA g£t nsa 1" 1951, Peron's conquest was 

Pero aP *?S°^h^ a ™t^ a ^^' 0 * I ^ h ”a^°l atp ^ api ®l e ^l°^ Z however 0a ttet a0y 

The^thdraiIl W of e EvI a s°can!?^ Party 33 ltS vice - p residential candidate, 
offi? 5! ?T ? candidacy apparently failed to appease all the 

ThnnS M shortly before the election a group of them revolted 

® u PP ress f d > the revolt presented convincing evidence 
hat substantial opposition existed among army officers both to the 
regime and to organised labor as well. The iLediate effect tf Iht 

^°” e lt r ’ " aS an lnoreasp in ™?on a s 6 powe? over toe 
c ® ; B * Usin S the coup attempt as an excuse, the president 

Officer ^t r ^ii?° 6 hl ” the P ° Wer t0 promote ' demote, or retire 
Deronlstas U har| S T l ?Phi 3fUl ln relatively honest canvass, the 

SS£S ! ^ --- 3£A£^*Z£r at an ' 

Frond! zl ticket, garnered one-third of the totaf ^te 

Peron T ln seoond shock with the death of Eva 

* y 1952 * Peron t00k over most of her iimortant roles him* 
tod bun? J , eaau « that the various organizational^ mchtoes sto 

henchmen^'and ^i^s^llu^e^hls^o™?' 16 ” 361 '' 63 ’ he ellBlnated heI> chlef 

i tfltfi>H n tho e e eariy *. ye S r fi- 0f hiQ re Sime Peron had successfully sollc- 
itated the support of the Catholic Church. Now a gradually wideni^e 

i?ter?lre?cr d pe b ren a roo?L^- the ChSrfHtoh 

leaders Sh«r, P thf ok po J lce t e gan arresting Catholic priests and lay 

IFILIT a re ^io^ p?ocesILnf a 6 rio? en^.^A^Tresult 

A^Stina The D Miaf PS 0r ? er ^J W ? Catholic prelates expelled from 
SfomiScateS? P 1&teS t0 ° k their case to the Vatlc ^ «* Peron was 

air of Peron ' s alienation from the Church, the naval 

?J r r f ° rC ?A^? ith Some su PP° rt from the regular air force revolted nr 

am ss - 

Lona^i?« Junta became dissatisfied with General 

held in February 1938. en&Ttotto SStSfi f 
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but i fnin2H ndidat ^ General Aramburu was not pleased with the outcome 
but turned over the government to Frondizi as he had pledged. 

is Shap f economically, Argentina, under Frondizi, 

S®i t0 Regain some degree of stability and with outside 

^conom?c el LiS! d ^ able t0 ^ 6I * eater " trides ^ Political 


US-Argentine Relations 


historically 11 have^f^nd^ in . many WS, the US and Argentina 

iiB&oncaiiy nave found little In common. During the 150 years nf* 

™^r i relatl0n ? hlp fche y have frequently been at odds? three ?mda? 

Ssf 1 

agent faSSStSX "?aretaL“ ^ 

SV 2 $£?&% representative 5 ^ 

ment to be recognized by an Argentine Government. govern 

As soon as Argentina declared her independence in l8l6 she sent 

withheld it B e reGocn??i the ? S 3eeklns recognition. The US temporarily 
’■r?2 ftel£l .J tB recognition, however, because it felt this would comnH. 

2 e e° tlations wit ^ Spain over the purchase of Florida 
£ her^fight lowing soL signs of aid^Spaln 

?re^%r s 1db 

fiS 2.-S &22 of 

£S*3^ 

?n?e^o 4 -rJ? h ° Ut 2 UC 1? enthuslas m in Buenos Aires. Furthermore US 

g - saSf 

o^er^Ttie ^“S t ?\ Ba Z be f0Und ln »^^ofttS 1 3lSjoSfl 

* slands > Britain withdrew its settlement in 1774 and 

as a result rhh«h i®?? ln th ? ^^le of the nineteenth century and 
aa a result, British Influence became firmly established ln Argentina. 
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V ctrine to challenge Argentine hegemony in Latin America. 
Ros a s T Sd e thf wa? C bS t afte/l86? 1 f l ^ £f We ! n the tlme of 

arbitrate™by r us d preMdenf tove/’ISf «S f* d ? f™ euav ln l8 ™ 

l88q-l8qo he f^ r '»L^? r " A ^ le f 1Ca ? Conference, held ln Washington ln 
emenrinff Ars ® ntlne delegation opposed the US on most Issues 

policies' m tha t G regl on 6 ' At the s-eond ° f . Latln America against US 
m Mexico City in 1900, "Argentina Jepeat^Knfo^c^ 1106 * held 

European^atlons^loctede^Venezuela^or^the ° onferenc ® eeveral 

settled zvssx 

fssgrjsrs 

occupation of lts tfrrlt^v S IT t±0n ln 351 ^^oa" nation or 
doctrine was tf be SeSSt bv Z???*? ?° We f be Prohibited. His 
The US opposed the multi -lateral^M^il 1 ^ 6 ^ 1 iJ ? ter - African action, 
ferred instead the "Blc stick" 3 proposal and pre- 

responsibility for the^conduct of the Z^ikh WhlCh P 16 1)3 assumed some 
the anlmosity y of Ar^tK 08 *“ 

lgoe/sL^o^lspSte^ltieS t^5T2£'i hald *J n Rio de Janlero ln 

issues had been avoided when mairfr.? S 1 ,^ n ?> 1 Arsent J na as controversial 
American Conference held in RnAn^f the agenda. The fourth inter- 
aince controversial' issues were Lain left^ff^th WBS e 3 ually ha rmonious 
since 1910 was Argentina's cente^Lr f P 16 agenda - Then too, 

speeches were devoted to eulogizl^the h^st?*™* 61106 ' m ° St ° f the 

naval D LI^ra^ 3 in e ^Un t America a ^SawT ti on took advantage of the 
closer to the US through "battleshin'^dfni her nel Sh bors 

Government especially desired diplomacy. The Argentine 

in an effort to offset Brazilian Lva? subs tantial warship contracts 
firms, with the help ofstate^n^ff S° W ?L* The re3ult was that US 
succeeded in obt ^ ^ Alr68 ' 

PreaidK^o^rild^ce 1 ^?? tTholf" f^T- 

ference in Buenos Aires without ?? b °l d a Latin American con- 

attempts failed, in part^t^eas^ of the VSt but both 

to prevent the meetings b ause the us U3ed its influence 


by the S siSla^policie^and coSflf^tiL^nt 1920 ^ 5 Were char *acterized 
world war I had disrupted^e^f SL^&1o^L2£?“* 
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situation was decidedly unfavorable for Argentina. The Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 angered Argentina by raising the duty on 
beef, lamb, mutton, wheat, linseed, and wool. Although the value of 
Argentine exports to the US did not fall off as a result of that 
tarirf, her imports still exceeded her exports, resulting in a con- 
Jr” uj-ng unfavorable balance of trade. To Argentina us predominance in 
«vf*.f reBt ? rn ^“Jfphere was another indication of the growing threat of 
US USe 0f lts new power through armed inter- 
vention in the Caribbean in the 1920's was particularly offensive to 
the Argentines, for they had long been leaders in the anti -inter- 
ventionist movement in Latin America. The US and Argentina did come 
J 0, at the fif th Inter- American Conference at Santiago, Chile, 
in 1923 long enough to veto a proposal by Uruguay for an American 
Leaque of Nations. This spirit of cooperation did not last long, 

Bixt h Inter- American Conference at Havana, Cuba in 
1920, Argentina once again attacked US economic policies. 

Relations between the two countries were no better during the 
depression decade beginning in 1929. In 1927 the US had excluded 
imports of chilled beef from Argentina because of evidence of hoof and 
mouth disease in her cattle. Due to Argentine protests this restric- 
but ln 1930 the US Congress passed the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act which, among other things, reimposed the restrictions on 
Argentine chilled beef. Even though the US was still one of her 
biggest customers Argentina reacted to this legislation by channeling 
as much trade as possible to Europe through bilateral trade agreements. 

The US attempted to mend fences at the seventh Inter -American 

Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933 by Introducing a declaration 
in favor of lowering trade barriers and signing another against inter- 
vention. No attempt was made by the US to take over the leadership of 
the conference, and the leadership went to the Argentine delegation. 

*r e bbUB en <3ed on a note of harmony, particularly between 

the US and Argentine delegations. However, differences of opinion 
between the two nations continued to arise. These differences, for 
instance, contributed to prolonging the Chaco War (1928-38) between 
B °livla and Paraguay because, although the US and Argentina wanted to 
end the war, each had a different solution. Thereafter, the US and 
Argentina drifted farther apart. 

At the eighth Inter- American Conference at Lima, Peru in 1938, as 
at the Inter- American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace held at 
Buenos Aires in 1936, Argentina opposed US efforts to create machinery 
for concerted action among the American states in the event of an 
attack from Europe or of trouble within the hemisphere. Argentina 
also at first opposed US attempts to create an inter-American con- 
sultative committee or a conference of foreign ministers to meet at 
regular intervals, but later such a plan was adopted. 

. . 1x1 J939 negotiations initiated by the US for a trade agreement 

between the two countries were attempted without success, but by 1941 
the war had made Argentina's bilateral trade agreements with European 
countries worthless and she was more receptive to the plan. After the 
^ lnt0 World War II, Argentina maintained her traditional 

neutrality, although she did accord the US the status of a nonbel- 
llgerent. Relations between the two countries remained strained for 
the duration of the War, especially during the Castillo regime, because 
of his strong pro -Axis leanings. 

The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and peace held in 
Mexico City In 19^5 finally paved the way for Argentina's re-entry into 
Pan- Americanism. All of the American nations, including the US 

Argentina's admission to the United Nations, and on 27 March 
1945 Argentina declared war on Germany and Japan. 
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P»^«T he ? ex !i ci a sh between the US and Argentina came in 1946 during 

1Q4r hnt 1 ?5 t i«V^ ere ^ WaS a great deal of opposition to Peron in 
I' a ' ; U L dt was h Jndered more than helped by the new US ambassador 
Sprui lie Braden, who openly took a leading part in the 
of 6 thP^hs2n^« er ? n * ?4 S enabled Peron t0 cast . himself in the role 
T j„ K J ha ^? pl °? of resl stance to Yankee intervention. Braden returned 
to become Assistant, Secretary of State in 
f I f tin American relations and from his new post continued his 
pe r° n *. In ? Blue Book on Argentina," published just 2 
?r? th8 Ar sentlne elections of 1946, Braden attempted to prove 
that Argentine Government officials, and especially Peron, were so 
SS« J ;?2 S i y ^ C ? npr0 !S Se ? by Nazl “Fasclst leanings that their government 
have . J he trust ^ confidence of the Argentine people. Its 
2? £ he ^ e 2 f the Ar S entln e election stamped it as an 

defe at Peron. Although there is no way of measuring 
£ ? n ^ he Ar S en tines, this example of "Yankee intervention" 
probably gained many more votes for Peron than it cost him. 

_ *l te Z Pero ?' a election to the presidency in 1946 the Department 
2? san r, to play down lts P° llc y of unbending opposition towards 
the Argentine Goverament. The desire of the US military departments 
f hemispheric mutual defense treaty and us hope of success 
luter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace and 
nn?w ty he ^ held in Braz±l were factorB in formulating the new 

P ^ he coherence was held mainly to create machinery for lmpie- 

temporary wartime pact signed at Chapultepec, and, although 
the Argentines opposed some of the proposals, they did sign the pact. 

yea ? a between 19^6 and 1953 were not years of amiable US- 
rel f tlon J • During much of this time Peron was waging an 

? ithln Ar S e ntlna. Meeting in Rio de. Janeiro in late 
I 1 Americ ^ n republics finally signed the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, usually referred to simply as the Rio 
though Aagentina signed the treaty, she did so 
& "as another 3 years before she ratified it. Argentina 
?Sft 1Cipa ? ed i?v, the Inter -American Conference at Bogota, Colombia in 
19^8, again with a great deal of reluctance. But at the time her 

to that conference were signing the Charter of the Organiza- 
pf^ AJT1 ? r ^ Can ^ Stat f ? (a new 11211118 for the inter-American system) and 
the Pact of Bogota, which dealt with the peaceful settlements of 
^2 P 2!f2% Peron speeches at home declaring that the time 

co pf ere PJ eB and that Argentina, should in the spirit of 
of San Martin, be making bilateral agreements with the other Latin 
Aiucric&n nations # 

. At J he outbreak of the Korean War Peron applauded the US for 
^°? P V°. Korea ^ gave indications that Argentina could be 
222?™? d0 ? ar !* dentine public opinion was generally 

Participation In the Korean fighting, however, and 
Argentina s contribution was limited to a modest gift of foodstuffs. 

n f.? e ^ d £ or f° rei sn capital in Argentina eventually forced 

ab hi Jude towards the US. Peron realized that in order to 

Conaim^SJixr 0 ^ 1 ^ 1 be . must f lrs h create a more cordial atmosphere. 
Consequently he toned down the anti-US tirades of the Argentine Dress 

o^uq a ArLn??n hail i d 4-J >reSident Eisenhower as the symbol of a new P era 
£f«^h Argentlne r f latlons - President Eisenhower's brother, Milton 
Ji'fti?^rt W ui^r, WaS Af lven a* 1 ®®P®ciany enthusiastic welcome when he 

i B ? n ? s A lf es on Ms ^tin American tour in 1953. Peron no 
doubt hoped for direct financial aid from the US Government as well 
as from private capital. Trouble between the US and Peron during the 
ov2£ fh! 6 ™ 8 of h is administration was confined to minor irritation 
over the US agricultural surplus policy. 
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on the evils 0 f Yankee lnmprfnii^ 48 5 e f? n 5 ad been P^ac&ing for years 

enthuslastioally i reoelved n on^hls^l96o a vlslt e to < ^Argentina!! OMer '* aS 


Communist Activities* 


&5&g$3i^£2£g£S5r 

Qppoamor?rofsoo?aUBt8 bU L^cSsts a ^^ a r?^tft^^ na aPUt ® 3 ’ 

anarchist-inspired M"L 

seldom polled more than 5,000 votes ‘ln^tlfmfelfctlom! 0 * can,U<late8 

drlvIJinto 

from students and workers who ippoIed ?he ^e^?orZp 8UpPOrt 

Justof r toe 1 Argentlne^Commmi?i- i:ienei ' al J? rlburu ' s successor, Agustln 
periodically depressed ” ove “ e ^ enjoyed more latitude, but was 

election ^ nSfS Li." 1 " a8 generally excluded from Important 
clMhes^ith E er i? d Communist leaders sought to avoid 

f? sTs |“"W; ■sa"«»“ - 
a Mrs riSsS??"™^ 

supporting the LoyaUst regSe! Co ™^i3t front organizations 

Soviet union the ppfl U fn^ir>tJmw f 11 ? 6 when Germany invaded the 

World WaTll'was a tbe international Communist line that 

SlSH-SS- 

sec 57^5-6^9 ° n CoOTmiM ® m from ( s ) "Argentina," NIS 90, May 1957, 
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switched tfalLoul support '''for 8 the Allied ^ ln June 1941 * the PCA 
measures by the pro-AxS Castnio^eg^^^^e^^nte^f^^™ 84 

popular sympathy 1 for~the P Sovlet Unlor^as the 1 P 5 A benefited from 

soviet aij-rffa 

Civil liberties against dlctatorial^eg^es^VlentiS?" 1 ’ 3 aupportln S 

Alii G j b® tal EdelS^j! r parreU°fl944!4fi) P S dro p ; Ramierez (1943-44) 
Allied cause and opposition to fL ^ Communist support for the 
Pro-Axis Argentine military headers nprJ? 1 ’ 1 ? 1 ? ethods ° p the incumbent 

action for the^^than^t^ad^ 6 ^ 1955 secured greater freedom of 
Period, m thif more^oraht®^? 76 ? slnce the early Wor?d War II 
tha ? bl ® to expand both party and fr^t'cna® ^ mmunist organization 

«». M „.„ss ?£-;a?SS.Tis. 

was m ore°Lfn n d^ie 9 tL t esti^taH aijne K & membe rshlp of 70,000 This 
September 1955, and sublt , membership 5 trenSth of 30,060 in 
50,000 members! ^he ComSSs? vLJh eXCeS ? 0f a JlSe ^ 956 claim of 
members, compared with r mn y°^h organization, pjc, claimed 21 non 
estimated thlHSe if p?a ^ Janua ^ 1956:’ It tas beeA 

o? the"t^ ddle ; Cla38 ' »hlte =Sa? workers 3 f ™ Umal »°^er 3 

sunnn^« b L party memb ership, the PCA°S nrnfp H ^ lth V* h a sma11 fraction 
supporters through their sizeable finan^^ f f lonal ^ intellectual 
eminence in propaganda media /have contributions and their 

all proportion to its size %hi « e .SI en t 5 e ^ party a strength out of 
T* X1 Z durin & the period of th^Lti' llli °r th f party ' recruited pri- 
and other writers, lawyers f rents, includes Journalists 

branches of the amusement industry/ economists, and members of various 

Foreign and us Miss ions in Argentina 

Army was almost' Exclusively GeS^ ^a ltary influ ®nce in the Argentine 
mission was active in the reoSzat^on^nd^ ' &S l8 " a GeiTOan minta^ 
military school 8ystem .i Lm f e ln ^£ tl a ff 

1960)^' 3 I dWln Polltle8 ~ ~ ~ ,, , ,, ~ 


4 nown^”howeverf°that n durine t bh a between J hat time and 1910 it is 
Argentine military oir^e^wa^hl^ .^ 1 ^ 9 ; 1914 QermanpreaWgein 
doctrine, equlpmSt, IS ^oiTf^Xs. th6 aray us « d OerSL 

mllltary h mifsi^J D 't^ y foreign ° f Ver3allles not to send 

q 4 nnf r f entine Arrny re asserted itself about r $ an milltary influence in 
Since Argentina had not signed Sri? I 8 years after the war. 

^ r ^ e /? r SCVaral ol^icers^n'fn^^S^ Was fairly ***Y to 

in an advisory capacity to the Argentlne^^ dUal contract to serve 
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officers in S July 194o! Then* de^fp^n ^ contract w *th the German 
had forbidden service *in other South a!?!/ aCt that thelr contracts 
the two ranking officers wSe deSSatUT COU ?f?l e8 within 6 years, 
Brazil and Chile. This action appS^^- 0 ' e £? an ^itary attaches in 
interests and was resented by the ArgeStinS Slitl^^erarchyf 86 ^ 1116 

missions from the°UK!^rance l0 and Italv^^n^t? 1 ^ ariny or alr 
operated for a time after the tu^n nf ?hl ,^ tlSh !^ Val mlssi °n also 
&Tid short-lived nniv r* the century— —but they were amai i 

unofficial, seemed°to^exert^inuct^ influenc^* of ^ ^ 

of the host country. influence on the army and air forces 

of a naval mission that^atShe reaues^of the ArSmt^^ t0 the W ° rk 
gan .operations in iqt 4 in nuanno ~r ■ Argentine Government, be- 

SS-SK*S--“ 

asslgned S to t 'the g Argentine W Naval W War P Collp iX US baVal a ? vlsors *° be 
there has been a US naval advlsorv JrSmffti. f J’°“ 1 93 z * to the present 
continually functioning in Argentlnf n<! “J* f onBally as such) 
advisors were added juft before Wwld w*f ?? Va iJ a y lat J° n and submarine 
advisors after the war. In addition . . , Marine Corps and logistic 

in 1955. Each advisor islndlvidu=??„ h i pya f d advisor was assigned 
Government pursuant to lntereoverrmenta?”^ 30 *' 613 £ or by the Argentine 
and acceptances. The oositionq 3T ,,, a ^ agreements, nominations, 
administrative, orT^S ^c^V^ 13 ?^' not «eoutiv4, 
ship between the Argentine aS'o^naval se™?™<. 1 °5’?"? tandlng frlend - 
to the extent their finances will J^ 1 f 3 ' lt: is presumed that, 

to pattern their navy after that of tS us!^ Arsentinea 1,111 continue 


Naval, 'and Air 3 pirce 1 Misfifn A in 1 litin e Ame££ S0 ^^ rOUp3: ^“ary 

Cmte on Armed Services; Washljgt^ 1956)^“^ |? eport by Port er Hardy, 


1938 when the US dispatched six of^lts^ 3 to Ar Scntlna goes back to 
planes to Buenos Aires to parfcicioate^S^hf^ and lar 8 est army air- 
Roberto M. Ortiz, such a favorablP iJSJ ? inau «uration of President 
visiting air squadron that thP impression was created by this 
asked for and obtained a detail of eight ^ arninenb 3 ° 0n afte ™ards 
Corps to serve as instructors to ePS from the us Army Air 

Included representatives f?ora the*?!? ? v ^ a J ors - The mission 

though not specified so were Artillery Corps, who. 

dismissed during the Kron^^f^ artlller, y specialists. 
1957. Limited negotiations have^een ronrt»~* S Sime ' was resumed in 
Army training mission, and it il renor.?pa ^ recently concerning an 
have been a number of informal over?n^f d that in recent months there 
In Argentina concerning the es tabid qhmoM't- 1113 ^ 6 ^ military personnel 

a Military Assistance * ° f a bilater *al agreement for 


1938 filew York^ 1939^^274^275 ^ted States in World Affa irs, 



Arms Acquisition 


made in the f iefd n of n ^vai a arma^Pn? tte ? ptS at a ^ acquisition were 

f^o^T? 6 ^ 1136 battlesh *P froi^Great * Britain ^nrP 0 * S S £® acc * u ired a 
fdd5VP a1 ?* Betwe en 1890 and 1901 a Protected cruiser 

additional annored warshiDS (? 2 Argentine Navy obtained 9 

S2X«. «» * a ™°^ t 1^iier S °) a au e bS?r i b n tt J^ hlpB ' 3 Protected 

SnIt men M ^^'"when Brazl^in 1904°stlrted d n llmltatl °n3 

construction program, Argentina and ? ba f ted an ambitious naval 

agreement and entered the naval race° icnn^? tely canceled their 
Argentina and her neighbors closer to t-h2 uo 10 *. the U 3 ' doping to draw 
naval arms race to sell anm«m<=> 22 !! r 4 . to the US ' took advantage of the 

ministers in BuenoVSe™ SiSSSt A " rloan natl °^- US 
to assist us firms in obtaiSng L^ SS?^!?? capitals were instructed 
naval circles were esneciaiiv contracts. Contacts with Argentina 
191° and 1920 the «»* P^lod. *£££?" 

gL f"* P e f iod Germany also sold Argentiri § 2 battlaa **ps; in 

13 ^^own. m the 1920?s^N S 3 tr °y ers - The cost of 
Argentina obtained 5 more destroverq ^ e 1 2 at unknow n cost, 

?P al JJ- From 1930 to 1940 Argentina^ n a fr ° m 0reat Brlta ln and 2 from 
(£ 1 , 225,000 each) and 3 subSnes rL>^nn Cqui ?f d 2 cruisers 
cruiser (£ 1 , 750 , 000 ) and 7 each) from Italy and 1 

Britain/ This/ 'at^utbr^ ea ? b ) from G?e“ 1 

® ai *Hsr warships had been armnno^ world War II, although many of the 
formidable navy by Latin American standaid' Ar ® antina possessed a very 
mately 34 ships, including 2 battlesh?™^ * C0nsi6 ted of approxi- 
3 submarines, and numerous auxiliary vessels c £ uisers ' 16 destroyers, 

1940).' ^Ip a^n (London, 1911 ), Ibid,. 1940 

totaled o^ t abSut 8 $4o 3 mini?n in b5t e ai^Mt°? Unt p leS from 19 3 6 * 1 939. 
to Argentina's account. to tfes tw ?- fi ^hs of this total was 

aircraft and aircraft parts and failino/t 6 ^^ 113 3 ou S ht mainly military 
quantities she wanted, she turned to 1 ^ J/ O 0btaln from the 03 th e ^ 
It is interesting to note that duri sources to meet her needs 

was the only Latin AmeSIan lou^lh^r 1011 ^39-1944 Argentic ‘ 

19^ A^en?^ n ° n ’ US ^^Ct^.^io? to^he J t8 , n ™ be1, ° f 

258^1 °us h ^anufaoture 8 ^ ° f 

f 8 i y |.i 93 l" JUri ? F !° a > F (Jones b ^d ’ l frn™ e ?J . 3 h ” u erl ?^,, ? or fl gn .. R f la ^ nnq 
l Army Industrial College 8 38-841; ~ 

of E^ort of Munitions to 

lend-Ss^ald! ld tevr n i I loM e 2sp^4d b t h ? r S m oholee - did not receive 
countries, she found Shat 1 “ert^es tow»^ r3 ?i P among Latln American 
nations for close military collah^r? ‘T? other latln American 
conflicted sharply with Argentina 2 ^° n before and during World War n 
Argentines clea?ly nSSfested O'* P lans - Thoi|h the 

ih*£ eml ? Phere defense measures th us off ici^ Ce cooperate with the US 
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,, a 


•3 • 


5^ toSSM!* STSuS SgfS^ii^ a r? tantlal a “°^ent 

America *? ® objectives iffiE* ‘ 

between the two countries. Argentine ™,,2L i end " lease agreement 
through lend-lease were c iurteous 1 v™ f ? r an,,s other than 

were never fulfilled, as firat y ! he US Government but 
allies and those countries which had d hnJ lon w ? nt naturally to us 
powers. Argentina attested to obteiS^SS relations with the Axis 
for the Germans, too, required a clear but failed, 

support, and Argentina wL not prepa?ed^f go that°?a^ Ar6entlne 

and becau3e e it t had d been S Sable°tS S Du?chasB trallt e durlns World War II 
or Axis powers, Argentina ittU!?«S U f 0hM * arms from either the Allied 
manufacture of’S£ aTnSS w” a ? h ' sel f- s af flclency in the 
of establishing a powder and exSlMi™f faltnSJ’i 01 ’® the Possibilities 
the Argentine fleet, a small a5m? S Jl?f factory to supply the needs of 
1944. Sulphur and mtric^cid Wa ! P roducln S small arms by 

S^r 1 ^ 6 shortages of those products Exner^ 1 ^^?^^ helped tc > 
tanks and annored vehicles were attempted bS^v, ere nSt'succe^^ 0 " 

d ® adin « munitions producers in Latin Amerlca ff °Tb S i ±S noW ° ne of the 
that she can ever build ud a murvM-i a*.? 8 ? 1 * 1 Ca I *5 ls doub tful, however. 

3 e lf~ sustaining lrTthis' U fi I? rt to r the S° int where she 
lactaj the necessary raw materials 8 £ or she obvl °usly 

sav* “>*“ »"“«s sss-sr&svs r.ss"a„r:. 


Hemisphere Defense" 11 fKall^ ^ nT!nftfe I Fa f :^Child, "The Framework of 
230; (Cj MS, AIC ^emiS^^r^xIi^hshed MS in W 0CMfl°riie3 ) , 


State* 3 lssued t export i licenses b to°Arvpnh? e 1 ? 59 J h f 03 Department of 
artn3, ammunition, and implements^?' w*?; 113 £? r ^ l6 ° 011111011 worth of 
above years were as follows: ° f WSr * The 310011111:3 for each of the 

Va lue of Export Licenses issued by the U S Department nf 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


(in US dollars) 
$14,050,104 inc/, 

19,899,283 1955 

30,635,061 i|gg 

11,090,918 

aes d fer 


$ 8,251,461 
3,817,846 
13,499,776 
14,987,541 
20,663,094 
5,229,658 


Jg 8 Pr°«raJd: ® 3 ' ATOOUna 

ns 7 &s, safsi >s§*:s,s^a 

US Public Law 480, anr$39o!a t ^inonTn t nc P v° gra ?' 334 - 8 “iiU°n ander 

P>0^e 5 

(Of which $16,778,000 worth of -?eSaTs th wL ro deS^. t0 T ^'e 5I p 9 uI.^ 8e! 
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AmLio^oomtrtes^h?!^ 6 ^ 1959^ equlpment Purchased by all Latin 

purchased 8 lr^igsi f™ e *7 f 85£ e o 0 o Cqu i sltlOM have been tw0 OS cruisers 
chased in 1958” EstlJ^fo^the^os? oftMs S? «*»« 

One source gives a ficur** ^ V e ?° s £ of this carrier vary widelv 
Brasil P m1S , «lffiS I ?o?« fl ffit£ J 2& 0 22S SM 15 
include the cost of remodaHno- on 5 e ! J"*p and that figure did not 
has begun negotiations f or^Schasi^^^ 2 ^^ ‘ T he Ar S entl ne Navy 
battle -class destroyers 7 P cnasln S 2 US submarines and 3 British 


46-jJ' 5 9 C iu?hOTm^ t th[ Exportatlon°nf f“ Licenses Issued During Jan 
ments of War," Munitions Division 1 q" ? f Arma > Ammunitions and Inple- 
■'Current Foreign Mlllt^y Ald ^i r ^f ^“1 Reports; („) Tabi?, 

2?^%* a ? d SeckF > 9 No IV 48; (0^ ICA^-'U ? LJ? me ?°^ MkC to SecA, 
60, 55; New York ■'Tim** e r/,-. n U *^* External Assistance." i6 

I960 (London, 1^31? iil-ii 7? <n\ £8, 8 ; -Jane's Fighting Ships, 1Q5Q- 
3f forts to Unit Sianenti ^T^2i?? pt ° f State ' "^intoerlSi, 959 
OSD, "MSP; 1961," 2^ ' Intelligence Rpt No. 8194, 15 Ja£ 60* (S) 


Argentine Armed Forces 

an lmportSt°pLce 8 irpubllc S llS ^ a^trfdltl 3 ‘T® always oc =upled 

political power. Their suDnort ic 0 a 0 ar ^ traditional arbiters of 
government; Argentina's experience the surviv al of any 

this fact. His attempts to utmle^he d^m??/ erVe 2 to ^rline 
labor as an effective counterpoise JwSSSj 1 9ad Pg organized 

ence of the armed forces wer^onlv the power ^ influ- 

final analysis Peron's alienation of the successful, in the 

brought about his fall. ~ of the army, navy and air force 


certain from e the U V e^ r first thlt^he^eS reglme ±n June 1943 dt was 
tary government. The militarv government would be a mili- 

since 1941, but in 1I44 Z ' increasing 
spent in the last year of ?°f e than double the amount 

In 1945 it Jumped S2L, t ? f Was a PP^priatS: 

revenue for that year. This mejmtthf? Hj? entlre government 

had risen more than fourfold to a fi^nL i nce 194 i ^Utary expenditure 
per cent of the budget. But Peron^Min* ^J re ® en Ji n g approximately 30 
postwar world and wishing to weakeA thS^SLS J° the rea litiea of the 
more easily count erbalanfed by his desca^^n^T 8 80 * hey *ight be 
tha ex 9 essiv e military build-up B§EwP^lSig ' 5 e ? a n to cut down on 
reduced the size of the armv bvpw a ? d ^9 he gradually 

armed forces budget in halfWto 0= ^ on e-third (to 70,000) and cut the 
Military budget figures f nr. it 5 ? e ^ ce ? t of «» total budget) 
on military expenditures during the ?^r on regime f 5 Shed furthe n light 


(In millions of us dollars) 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


Total Budget 

$1,557 

1,747 

1,780 

2,049 

2,189 

1,436 

1,373 


Defense Budget 


Defense % 
of Total 


$414 

390 

366 

431 

321 
355 

322 


26.6 

22.3 

20.6 

16.2 

14.7 

24.7 
23.5 
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the percentage 5°? contln ued steadily to cut 

from 1949 to I 9 53 This mv K deV ° ted . to niilitary expenditures 

T-y^r^eSod^^t^bout SS 

concera^ve™the f ^litary C stre^th i of Brazi l ? ' but^rT^ 8 ^^ ' 3 
economic crisis of 1950-19*52 cSf^S but the Argentine 

difficult for Argentina to ohtSJ^SSJi 15 th ^ he War ln Korea ' made it 
abroad. Thus Peron fSLd hiSaelf drifting *<iulpnent from 

that had led to Castillo’s ^rtLow fo f ?, the same slt ^tion 

control of the army, but more thaS that *25"! He Bti11 had 

strongly with him. if he could^W^'™??*? de J? to have the ai W 
Europe, then he must spend a larger o^rtlin^^^/ 170111 the 173 or 
military or risk alienating them® tSp of th f budget on the 

age of money allotted to the militar!? in°io?A ce ” t J^P ln the percent- 
sharp drop m the amount of the toS Infill?^} 955 desplte a ver V 
well reflect these changes in Keren's policy. f ° r theSe yearB ’ “•* ve ^ 

able, A fcSt r by e i95Q U the £™J? B perlod 1956 trough M5B are not avail- 
the disastrous economic condition^fnhp”?* Attempt to cope with 

cut the military bu^t the P ? ron **»*«■. had 

budget * u DLL111 °n or 17.4 per cent of the total 


Evaluatl or^of ‘ S Lat in^aerl can 1 Arma^ * ^ 8 ' 6 9; (C) Dept of State, "An 

Sep 55, App, Table I; (t? asdAsa " Int RP* No. 6986, 

Office, Reg. Dir Western Hemisphere!’ Argentlna ’ Briefing Book, 


cent o^th^tStarpo^latlo^^lSrlbuLd 3 ^’ 1 ? 3 !^ 1959 (0 ‘ 64 P« 
32,019 navy (Includes 5,765 marlnes) lb ?I f 0l i OWSi 5°*000 army, 
air force, 11,000 

Swiss, and^zechoslovak arms ^d eqil!meAt Pren °h' 5 erman > Swedish, 
C^er^S)f5J n ^^!^cL 5 °(^fToo a ^”S "f ^/^Bren Gun 

F«ss awisjg irsr.siu 30 7! ™ 

2 1/2 ton (US). 1 8 ' US ' M Fr ^ and l6 °0 trucks, 1 1/2 and 

about one^hlrd^are^onsldere^lnactlve^ 8 ° combatant vessels of which 
were completed prior to World War tt sm,i Almost all of these ships 
Vessels in the AreentinA na, n , and some date back to World War t 

battleships (US), S 2 old crui^err? it h 1 s a iieh? f c ? rrler , 0«) f 2 old 

3 old submarines (it): and varin.i 1 52+,. 1 1 J ghb cruisers (US and UK): 
amphibious landing sliips, a™ 

Jets (DKjt^^y^^o/thMe^re^slm fr 36 t a i rcraft > including 43 
units Include the following (Argentine®?^ 5° tactlcal units. These 
instances are roughly equivalent t 1 Force groups in most 

1 fighter group. If ight^bo^L^ 03 •Wtoons): 1 bomber group, 

group, and 2 transport grou^^ Lf^^i 4 1 ob3e ™ation group, i attack 
US for around 75 aircraft (p-8o« s 5r in pr ? gr * 5S with the 

53 .““““ 
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has 2T4 e alMraf^%MlSdiM r 30 I ?eta /{H» lar gf 8t „ ln Latin America. It 
been assigned to the following tSiJiilf? * Ninety-four of these have 
1 attack squadron. 1 ASW fleet 1 day fi Sh*er squadron, 

squadron, 2 traSsport !^ helicopter 

weakness of the naval Air nrm 1 Jollity squadron. The major 

dependence upon foreign sources fo f ce ls the almost complete 

of which 13 supplied ^by 3UPPlleS ’ a11 

for mluLx£ 

because of the economic policies. 9 available for many years 

9. (S) Argentina Briefing Book; Jane's Fighting Ships. logo.-io^r, 


Arms Rivalry 

area Ww^ 8eB T in the Plate 

B^i.UM a I?mT?orce S ? Xt ^r^ aSTg^en tTS*! StheL^o? the 

trouble towards the end hi ^ a ^ so save Peron considerable 

?h r rjfhi c s°^: e 

ssssris S'-ssmJSSSs “ e 

ln-Chief Carlos Toranzo Montero Anny Coimn ander- 

reduce Its strength and still carry oSi^espSLiwm^.lO^ "° t 


No. 8l9i, W 5^ taker> . PS £*£. Argentina , 114; (c) Dept of State, int Rpt 
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CHILE 

Historical Outline* 

occupies appTOxi^tely 1 two-thirds r of S th eP p bl ^i' ° f Latln America, 
America. Though Chile stretrhJ^n f ^ h Pacific coast of South 
at no point is the cowitr^s eastem^oS^ 8011 ^ f? r about 2 > 6o ° miles, 
the Pacific Ocean. The lLe of w *”?* 6 than 250 ralles fr °m 

border of Chile and virtuallv chain f0rms fche eastern 

American land mass. iStthis country from the South 

Chile from playing a prominent^fe i^the n0t P rey ented 

economic history of Latin AmeriS political, social, and 

prominence has been the ham£ £ y / esponaible for this 
population of prldSmintt^I^n^^ ° f a * 5 ^' self-reliant 
and forward-looking leadership^ 1 k ' varied and rich resources. 


is compounded of strife fnd tribiStion'a^d bo?? ly of Chile 

contests for political power Yet it and violent 

though the process was one of ad vlnlt S? be 8ald of Chile that 
usually gained more gro^d L^^^et^t *^ 6 

pendencr^n^fLfnfacwXfLm ?§?S ls £ ^ 1810 , inde- 

Argentine forces, a U1 l8lS when > reinforced by 

Bernardo 0 ; Higginc d*fep t*d tho e??? commanded by San Martin and 
From IHIC to 1§31 Chile ejcDfcriflnrp? 1 a ardS i ^ the battie °f Chacabuco. 
battles for Independent Steraated 5 i?h ? u f turbulen «e in which 
Pf rtlsans of a strong and central?™?? 1 ™ clashes between conservative 
whc favored a moredLSrauf “* the ^rals 

rtr.rlre for local autonomy, curtailment presented the 

Reman Catholic Church, and minor™f£L? f . ”® oral P ower of the 

former, composed largely of^he ellwand asrarlan system. The 
interests and privileges of tod land owners, defended the 

dictators rapidly succeed^ srou ? s * Congresses and 

government a newconstitution was^™' & 2 d w i th l ach change in 
subjected the natlon toTsSrtd^^r ' -Mf "'S 86 . 6 ™* 8 
Liberals in the battle of Llrcai the defeat °f the 

charge of the political destinv of J he Conservatives took 

if somewhat reactionary, regime ? S oS bllShed a stable, 

the -country was ruledTy succession or t p 2 « neXt 2 ? year8 ' until l 86 l, 
severity, respect for order and^ thp C ^? erva J iv ® Presidents with 
aristocracy. oreer, and in the interest of the land-owning 


The P^ n gf^^Lr ^g^ a yg a p r >gre ; a <*«cter±zed Chile, 
were reorganized] highwa y ' s and fb i t^nfH Str ° yedj Chilean finances 

"?J founded; andf most "f lifT a natlonal 

(1833) > which was to endure fon^mna*! 1 5 11 ' a constitution 
It provided for a highly centralized C 0 ntu fy^ was premulgated. 
was given wide, almoft Lto^retiZ eewf^ ern 5 ent u £ der a President who 
dared to be the state religion and th^L . R °?f n u Cat holicism was de- 
church within Chile was prohibited d th estab lishment of any other 


obtalne^ire^thZ ihll^ing ln th±S 8ecfclon has been 

Survey' (Milwaukee* *1958)^1 c* Su^s Ame f^ ca: An Historical 

America (New York, 19?l • QlibpZZ 5 ! rtlBtQ ry~o f Latin 

Harry BeresteL/Modere ^d Zon^A B ^ lan ^ Chile (London, 1951); 

J. Fred Rippy , Lat^^rilaS;! ^?^ AmPr1 (Chicago, 1952); 
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Ub P ™?» e L^ Cons fr' atlve administration a second generation of 

ffr !i V intellec?, PO f t ? n i ty t0 con * rlbute t0 Chilean democratic 
free fro£ a toler ance and a spirit of Internationalism, 

Snaninh m ^, n ^ rrow 7 atlonallsmy P er mitted Venezuelan, Columbian, 

?hSr ?4lS?s ?^ n % exl i es t0 . t3ke refu<se on c ^laan soil Sd use 

The lnteiw^? th advantage of the rising generation of Chileans. 

p ™ gress ° r Chlle during this era was as significant 
as the material and economic growth; perhaps they were Dart of each 
ministers and ieSders^ncSuLge^t^ree ptty 
PTOTOte ir^staM^h P f 1X300 ° f the arts ’ vied «lth each other to 

SSSSOTSSi University^* ^hlle! ITSK iTo?** 

Chi 1 aan a renal8sance 1 and e enllghtenment. Bpealc ° f a nineteenth centum 

Al-t *} l he flections of l86l a Liberal, Jose Joaquin Perez, was 

the desti^J ? -t and £? r the next 30 years a Liberal regime guided 
. ^ Chile. These three decades, too, may be characterized 

a moderate tlLca? 10 ^ 1 prog f as8 - who is often tSEZi To it 

the 5 J de up hiB cablnet Of moderates both from among 

1 ? Conservatives. His principles were pacific and hf 

Greater religious and political tolerance. Yet, thS con- 
unitarist and the president continued to exercise 
the concentrated powers the instrument gave him. exercise 

waB succeeded by the new leader of the Liberal 
ferv^ Lrrazuriz Zanartu. During his regime there were 

around Liberal efforts to abolish 
privilege, to secularize the cemeteries, establish 
a ? d flnal lyi separate church and state. The Con- 

th-ir^oints^nf 1 ^ 0151508 ® 11 thQ attem P ts - The Liberals won some of 
Sd PriestB were made liable to the civil courts in civil 

the Sit and f 8ectlon of the cemeteries was opened for 
stat^^r^n^ t o 08 ? Uti ° w ! re not Catholics. However, the existing 
as before. h h marrlage the 11111011 of church and state remained 6 

inih a ?^ n ! Xt Liberal to step up to the office of President was 

tOQk offlce 1,1 1876. During his administration 
altercation between Conservatives and Liberals con- 
^???^ b w t 4 . ni08t ££ * he ener ei° a of the country were expended ?n a 
£ d?o We 7 n Chile and a coa lition of Peru and Bolivia, arising 
°£ a dl8 P u t® over valuable nitrate lands. Neither the treaty** 5 

signed in 1883* nor the 1884 truce with Bolivia definitelv 
®???J® d th f disputes with these countries. But as a result of Chile's 
SiA i ^hf^f^ V ^h t0^1 u 8, 0111163,1 territory was increased approximately 
Antof^a^ta^d^h^p 11181 ? 1011 ° f the Bolivlai1 coastal province of 
“f! 8 ? Bta ?u th « Peruvlan province of Tarapaca. Further, Chile 
was to occupy the Peruvian territory of Tacna and Arica based on the 

S?Ir 8t ^ S dlS^f fulfilled ] ^ a plebiscite, to °be MAuJSZb 
1920 the^S wM^^H 0W ? erS ^?on Aljno8t fort y-seven years later, in 
settiement US i»^«^5 d SinC0 i w ^P^^ly tried to arbitrate a 
Chiii^ ^S?ii„S®^ 8ted acce P table solution. The result was that 

Chile retained possession of Arica and Peru regained Tacna. 

t wMnSj mldst of wary President Pinto was succeeded by 

5f ar1 ?' y* 10 was elected on a Liberal platform which Y 
and^rafdo^o? 1 ^?^ 0 ? 1 chl ^h- state disputes concerning civil marriage 
fju^iRR? Lr? lle i 0 J* , Tbe President in his message to Congress, 

realize^thel *5** *5® tirae had corae for the Liberals S to 
realize their oldest and most precious aspirations lav cemeteries 

ThI iaTJ!ho a fld thl 1 fi^ht 1 i^ e fh° f blr ?° 8 ’ and liberty of oonsclenc4. 
was th2 h5?m..??. fl|! 5 t ln , ibeee matters against the Conservatives 
JjiHiant Jose Manuel Balmaceda, who succeeded in turning 
most of these aspirations into law. ^ 
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used Srinnuen^or%^™llo??on 1 o f 1 i 8 f the outgoing president 
Balmaceda, able and f Balmaceda. Elected on 25 June, 

things for Chile durlne the*??'™* * accon «>Jished many progressive 
tariffs on imported ^iachlner^ 1 thuR ea f^° f hiS J eginie * He removed 
Contracts wer£ let for sS SdSd m?^ n f^^ CtUr ? tod agriculture. 
Telegraph lines and ed 1111163 °f additional railroad, 

was further facilitated^ the^eSS ^ ngthe ? ed * Transportation 
harbors, and the smoothing of canals, the improvement of 

the depreSLn of ?he ?8?0'f nation^? 110 r0adS ; K “h the end of 
than forty million to e Jty mlinon p e aoI enUe lncreaeed from 1686 

expandltures'*were S> sevet'alv h rn^f r ? w ? s Vl costly ' government 
his eleoto^i irlre closed by the Con Sres 8 . Moreover, 

suspected him of endeavoring to free hS^if r™ 6 ?! °f the °PP°8ltlon 

years of a coAtSious Llbtraf Iover^nHn£ 8 \ *5“ endln ® th irty 
elected Conservative - Liberia iule?^ fc sijcty years of legally 

the er.d Sfth t 3£L2£ goveSeS ®lhe^ lea ?H blSt0ry began wlth 
dispute between rival faction?^ wa f» f athe r than being a 

fought on a definite noin-inai ambitious individuals, had been 

representative SMS “ *° 

The result was that with thLn^V * ^E 681 * 1 * 11 * was responsible, 
victory of the forces of defe ?* of **««»<* and the 

over municipalities, and thereby satisfied*?* P? wer . of the P resid6 nt 
and the interests of conKres^ioLi H^f d 1 ° c ! 1 and ™gi°nal almB 
districts. The Law of ^cSSuS^^iaQl^ndS*^ 1,8 frODl thos ® 
president to appoint local intendant R 91 ? nd ? d the P° wer of the 

law in effect Seated the self -^^i^ pSf? Vincial governors . This 
locally for 3 years. The po™,! Cilllean commune, elected 

health, education, sanitation and ™i? 1Ven ®*tensive powers over 
allowed to set up elwiom Sin^iS^ 1 ?^* ^? se cltles were also 
established the rnciune^ for p?2 a J 0r v ° tlng ' ^ the cities 
senators, deputies^Hven t^e nnoffJ 10 ? ol "^icipal officials, 
zatlon of theelectoral mchl^e^tnnJnf* In T short ' decentralil 
however, the law meant the retuS to influence 5 !S n5r , pa, * B of 0,1116 * 
boss, the caudillo. and th« rv^-t^i -?f_!i? nce of * he local party 
landowner a nd pries t. 1 al of influence of the district 

able presldents^ere^lected 1 Government 11 °v J?° derate and unreraark- 
Ite course through the well-worn channel ^“y C ?he°eSSIr reg££s. 

r.ltrate^xportf ^reaulted^ln^n^econcmlc ho* ±n 1914 i 8 ° arln S Chilean 

B4?sar j*jas »" w 

marginal ^LSS.'S^’S. £"« £ 
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and^hoee poBsessinK SSS?* industrialists, estate owners, 

affected the liviM profited, but higher price levels badly 

classes. Fortiiatlly for'^th^Chlle^n'" 1 ' 131 ® c i aS8eo and the working 
was postponed until 1920^ because^^l the day of reckoning 

nitrates and government th war yeaPS c °PP er and 

to keep fairly well abrelst Sf lx^Sses eXP ° rt *“ permltted lncome 

refom at n home e became 1 a n maior 1 nubi?n d i 1 ^ 20 ’/' the crylng need for social 

constltutlona?lsm^d oSr leganstic B ?eien the fl f?^ tlrae - Politics, 

portart to tho i oa j4„„ J-esaiistic issues were still most lm- 

m?jn ! s compensation, an^othe^economi? 6 °f llvlngy ^Ses, work- 

as sate* 

«2 STSSS^S^^ e^IncFr 3 Tolid 

put down severe strike outbreaks^? hS Ll a £ lass war and he 
concerned with th^ v a i,„ . , a ^ home. Sanfuentes was mainlv 

continuation of the "pSlio^ork^economv 1 ^ g S vern,nent bud S et aXd the 

five Inconspicuous years as nreSdSS^S*'*' He " aB s «PP°rted In hlB 
that any marked change in Li^fne ° f fortune wh ° believed 

to public peace, religious faith, ^^e^d SSJSSSfo? 5S£„.- 

gai n s N durlng e the S Sanfuentes d presldency aCh strlkes 3 and I ' St 1,tp0rtant 

S-rSKStSTlS? 1 ' g F passage ^tSTSS S- 

£ g§ asg»TS ^ggp^WiSirss- 

education of all children over sevfn years of°^e 17 

with «-««* ° f *° apeak out 

nitrate province of TaraDaca^SSo^^f ? ? rl# th f senator f rom the 
Ale3sandrl waged the camDalcn of TQpn^fS 1011 candidate for president, 
the complete surprise and shock of^th»^ h freat energy, and to 
Liberals he was^il^lefbyT ve^ f nS?o2 0 ^! iVeH ““ m ° derate 

and econo^^f^ 0 ^ 1 ^ 6 ^^^ to champlon a program of social 
tutional conflict I^Aless^dr?'s E v?^ kene ? a p0litlcal - constl- 

progress^he^sought, '"the refine °?o enJIrce”?h^ 8 ^ I ^" E ^^ adde * d *^^ Ve 

=s 

electlon^due 2 19 h 2 ?J Wlth °^™sslonal 

democratic sentiments aStait the aLltnn^? n?f pub J ic ?P lnlon and 
astutely made use of his noninart?4.^ e ? at ? r i ai oli Sarchy, Alessandri 

sss-jffM 5 , SS» 3 = • 1 iF - 

ST *““!?' “«SS.S‘ ’S. t2sa. , S^.“« 

“ ss.”ys.W lysr 

... »w». >^s^issjinsjsrsr <s^asss 
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authorized^ S°to however, accept his resignation. Instead, it 

10 September^gah, hr!left : ^he 1 Lnf? m i the H 00Un J ry for 6 monthB - 0" 

absence a mill?*™ tLI? r S t 5 e J c ^ pltal and went abroad. In his 
the governrant^f^th^ beaded by General Luis Altamlrano assumed 
Junta wirSverthreS bv ln Ju f a few months the military 

had not carried out the reforms th S Pretext that Altamlrano 

A?Sosf lnVited t0 oncrt^Sl^ 8 

called a constituent-^ ILo^ki reBum P tion of the presidency, Alessandrl 
Constitution of 1925 provided fo-^ma conBtitut l°n. The resulting 
guaranteed comolete reUrJous L2 a l“? n °f ?urch and state, 
suoject to the maint-pnpnno liberty, declared the rights of property 

educationcorr^uleory^and^rovided^^af ° f S °£ ial ? rder ' “*• PrtSary 

at the same time b^a tL °£ 4 Con Gress could not 

was to be elected by direct nonulaS 5£?« ld ™ 8 C ?? inet * The executive 
to be appointed bv the nr«aeH vo ^ e * The cabinet members were 

by the US Constitution ln a manner slralla r to that provided 

c^; wa Selected p^dent iTSSy’^lf . Colonel Carlos Ib^efder* 1 
revolutlonarjf^plots 3g*Lt£S2 a !„ Vl ^ Ual dlctator ’ oppressing 
the number of provlnce^fSo^P^L ?A^ try ^ Was establl -3hed, reducing 

ssrcccsgsrCiS ccs s’ssm-.je: _ 
csss ss ss^a S»f csss 

■sars-iasa 

became pTOgresslvely 3 TOrae 3U Forel^ e banke?f'refSsed t to n iend fche country 
expenditures^ 8 Plotln^ard^revolutFon^-^ 8 !^? 6 ^ 3 °° ^' aandtaIlan °™° us 

finally with the hel£ of %S%g ^wer. 

the nitrat^lndustry^an^aboiished fhe^sach^ took " 08 he rco ^ anl2e < 1 
KtSr^ 

;ss“ SsS SS™* Sfss-ar tsr 

ductlon of golS rose 64 9 plr “nt Sd o? ™??J 3 K g er ° ent -. 1,16 pro ' 
^^reLf^hf! ^rt^nitrateS? 8 redUoed> large^^caSl of 

#S*SS““Sa 
2 £f£“S SSHsS 
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one of f °he moat P deva^atlS d e^th ta ri ted % there occlirred ln January 1939 

SS5S « sr- 

ill health Aguirre Cerda resigned because of 

tu a i He turned hxs powers over to Geronimo Mendez leadpr* nf* 

W2 °™ tinUed as actin * presidentuntil WbSSrJ* 

smsss ss«s.“ yjts'sr “ 

»r«ni- a!h S.SS in 5 U 5 l St party * wlth several other groups of the Ponular 
Front, backed the presidential candidacy of Gabriel Oonzaip^ Ej j, 1o 

WJMS ■WA-TraSKS? 
s §i»K efflr^^ss^sasi asxrssts *2. 
sssa^,s^2risusr- 

a sharp decline in the prica-of copper. By the latter n*rt n?^^ 

W£S 0 rSSr 

ape Argentina s strong man of the moment. Peron His anti 1 - v»at*oi 
even antidemocratic, views were well known win ».«? „« ant J ,i * Lb S^ 1, 

SSSSss* araS» 

?”??*? t0 brine about a greater equality of sacrifice In the 
n^H.’ a * : T’ 0n ”^ 2 ntro ^ P ro 2ram were circumscribed. Also in contrast to 
tOOO K^ ba ff t6 ? d6d t0 lessen^tat^lnterventlon In 

officer, the president Increased military participation Se Slnet 


atterap * ed > but "ith little success, to curb Chile 'b 
iST^d^lght 888 freedora by restrlctine opposition newspapers, both 

with the exception of the Communists, did nit showlains ’ 

came S°1958 h f o^hi ? 8 avlrt " al dictator, Ibanez, when the time 

f ^ r hira to Btep down fro “ the presidency, did sc with 
surprising good grace. The presidential elections of 

i Se ? tember - bSb 1°"S be?orl tSat ^tf the^ouHandl- 
^Uld rlf“ve ^"abao]^ 31 ®” 3 ;, Zt WaB ex P ected »at no candidal 

So H S£S?^ - P-leToT^es 

na?f r ?- ia ^ enta ^ bloc ^cwn as TOCOA (Todos Contra ' 
^ drl * °£ A11 Against Jorge Alessandri, “ the fourth maior 

pSfiVS 

SSSs!&^^i3SS& 

rrSaHHir^ «$- 
ofhS SSfn^SrSrlSS S^-Sab. 

he^ap^ ? 8 d b t^?i°^” t ^ i s A ^ babna ^^ yBwa ®° a l n S'il a rly 1 non 8 Latin ^Yet 

spending, * and cloaf eco^^Ue^Sith^he^S . redUCtion of welfare 

stree^fiffht^pLfo^fl?? fc U e ca ? )ai S n were punctuated by a Santiago 
between Allende and Alessandri partisans, in which a* 
Reported 25 persons were injured, and by the throwing of acid at 

injured by the^cS 1 ^ 0 ^!’?' 1 aesallant * Alessandri was not seriously 
injured by the acid, a small amount of which splashed on his face. 

Although Alessandri, the candidate of the right, received nmv 
p^^? er C S nt ° f the P°P^lar vote in the 4 September presidential Y 

the Socialist 6 Allende n ?5? d “■ P^=«ent ove?the^er up, 

AleBsandri^ 8 ^ Allende * 0f the 187 congressmen voting, l6l voted for 

servatiee^^oo^ 11 ^ ° ff if ially supported by the Liberal and Con- 
an l nd 6pendent i candldate? Se After t hls U vlctory h at C the a pollsli la he tl cla^ed 
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^L«fi had no P ollt ical commitments and would form an "apolitical" 
national government, a posture consistent with the London Economist's 
*Xd Gaulle. After his elec t Sl^Bsa^d ri 
* p S}f?i cal med iocrity, favoritism, and demagoguery would be 
replaced by ability, merit, and honesty. He called fo?hard wo?k 
n2^-f C ? n0ml £ pollcles > e^d guarantees for national and foreign * 
private investors, a program that would "make sense to any businessman." 

_ With the support of the Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals 
P^sidpnt^^ 001 ^^ 1 ? 6 ? a "^orlty ln Chile's multiparty Congress, 

??? ri , in March i959 was voted special powers for 1 year 
oSt^Si^ent^ 1 ^!^^.^ t0 services Ah, 
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Relations of Chile* 


United Staten 

from Sain 6 reStio!^?^ 0 recosniUon of Chilean independence 
limited l between the two countries had been largely 

and at the eame t l^MSSS?t^ SSTSM STEEtn.. 

2-Sj*S 3*5 settlement ^2“ 

Mni?A Pe ? u ' 1 ? nd Bolivia-pushed Chllean-US relations l5to a nS- 

lossTprest^e - ln^aSn Sf ° f * Ms Wai> the US Buff « red a serious 
_«j in Latin America and aroused the enmitv of both phiio 

.lss=ssit“ 

STse 4 ^ TtlttlTT H n ?“- SI 184 

against each other over the so-called I tata Incident. &r 

in l8?i lrl ?S a t ^f? Ur 2? ° f the ^voiution against the Balmaceda r^gi^e 
^Linitioi £ b ?J 8 dl ?> atched ^e Itata to the US for arms and 

Balmaceda. VieWet ^ the incident as evidence of US support of 

movements of the revolutionary forces, the Itata affair* n tL de 
all^erved t^stl^u^hlt? US r ®P reaentatl ve^~to the defeated faction, 
a result, when on IS^ctobe'r ^S^a^ W |^ey V of^S^ia!S!S~ A? 
g^f shore leave to 116 petty officers Sd men L VaSat liso^Sv 
were attacked, several of them were wounded, and two were killed 
This incident brought matters to a head, and on 21 jJtu^v i8qp 

laid the blame on the Chilean Government The US 
threatened that unless a suitable apology and redre^Twere 
coming, it would terminate diplomatic relations with Chile. 


»»»*“?; S"i4i “aia*r; ‘ u.‘. y.g iwitzi IHh “• 

ra£~i rsfra f***- 
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In “eanWae, the new government that had come into existence 

Chlle^offered m $75 tha US ' In ^ly ^gi 

of the aai • 0 ^ 0 ^ in § o1 ^ j to be distributed among the families 

JLeSlaleiy ln the affair. The 5i 

oonventlonwherebv all^th^ ^? a 7 6 year tde two nations signed a claims 
by a eommls^lorslttlL ?n L=- f 1 ”! were m t0 be settled by arbitration 
October 189^ to iq 1 ?flok Snl 2 5t0n * The commission sat from 9 

clalms^f citizens Me Si *?? aWarde ? *24°<564.35 to meet the 
present. *5222 SJT&. fi ST^S^JSS 

2uis^s;r^.“„s; h | sa.z.s.r.ss, .r* 

not involved in tte B «2?i5?Sfi sollclted n? 1 * compelled, because she was 
AV 5\ ln the P ollt ical causes of the war nor in its snhprv* nf 
froJ ShP^h because no one considered that a nation so far removed 

the c onf lie t ^ Chi le an^sent l 1 tU ^ e chan eed, and when the US entered 
conmet, Chilean sentiment was overwhelmingly pro-Allied 

snussafs s%s , s£°l;3=r “ - 
SsSSSv 5 ? 6 ' 2? .K’SS i-i, 

tfTu^waf^ *58, °00 , ' nitrate compiles" 3 
re-establish the 

CMle^ith°dPMHl^? t ^?? V ? 1 ? ment of AC^i*^ Cerda was a new deal for 

^aSs^SSSc^- 1 ^ 

in thrialTo Ti$kTlt°Li ? r0 ?? 8a ? vl8lt of President Rios to the US 
much speculation ahnn£ » b invitation of President Roosevelt aroused 
*Sth the A^la Ho^L early severance of diplomatic relations 
teforePr^ldent H R^» h ®?. lt i was evldent that no break would occur 
Sli?” hda trip. Under-Secretary of State Sumner 

were not n™™nML « P ? bllC ? ddre83 that certain American republics 
oflhlps espionage, which had resulted ln the sinking 

£r2SSLtta£SlitS, “LS^S in ? he Westem Hemisphere. The Chilean 
uovernment immediately entered a vigorous protest and postponed the 

eOTressed^he ho^» Jwfn 16 !° iced hls regret at the postponement and 

wlthdraw d the aec5Ltli£. P d 11108 ”° Uld ° 0me later but dld not 

r^s^-sasaartyjs s teH^gvssr 

"~w~» «“ livid mi thiVfS OUli. Thli 
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th^Ch^ean^oonomy^aKreed ? ontrao J "hereby the US, In order to help 
manganese at a hl^r price Ch J 1 ®“ co PP er - gold, and 

l^cheching all further subrers^acU?^ 

relatlSna W ^rth e thrus ily whe^ aS i ed ?tSn rlally Chlle ' s commercial 
trade was with the US,' 1^1941 the f?™ ""h^ 31 , per cen S of Chilean 

creaslr^ 1 it^productlon n of P vj t0 World War 11 b y ln ~ 

Chlle the world's greatest itaStoSS 1 ?* ^ ■ Not only was 
place in Latin America in ° f n J trates ^ but she held first 

ductlon amountertf 465 SoJ Lnf f l 9 4l pro- 

achieved in 1942. The US th^nAh^f^oi to over 500,000 was 
a period of 3 years for practicallv M « n 1 L?? serve Co > contracted for 
other American countries P PrefiuJL 11 copper not sold to 

signed to cover all other strata? o P ur chasing agreements were 
manganese, lead, zinc? Ltlnv ate fJ als available such as 
and refined mer^ufy? wolfraral te, molybdenum, cobalt ores, 

Chilean wlation^bv^^o*? Truraa ? rocked the stable b °at of us- 
settlement . Speaking^ff' thf G cfff U f? t re ^ slon of the Tacna-Arica 
appear in the text of Si preoaSfd^ddSfL^I su ?§ est i°* does not 
that he had suggested to the P^iden^of Chi^^ Trn f nan announced 
waters from the high mountain' SK2 ^i 1 ® ® dlv erslon of the 

to irrigate the weft f off? of kluth B ? llvla “ d Peru in order 

and Peru would give Bolivia a seanfrt^ 1 ?^ £ n fL turn for whlch Chile 
cooly received by thTnationf liftS nr w£ he Pa 2 lfic * The idea was 
was quickly dropped. alists of both countries, and the matter 

Oener^^io^tS^/SLl !? 6 m the sprln S of 1952 , 

s^SSS 3 FF d -- w s 2V 

Ztt'issrs SZ&. 

of 1953 S bfthS ?aU°S C the^ ti0n ? as brousht about to «ards the end 
malnlng in Chilean hands The C US°made P ? er an ? the large sur Plue re- 
of the surplus but ^ condition! pr ° p0aal3 to ^ke part 

the Chilean Ooverrnnent. Sea^^ne^e w^^ not aatl3 ^^ory to 
(Anaconda and Kennecott) coSinued tn 1 ? opper companies 

arrangements. An acreement was ^, ^ J?“ r° re favora b le exchange 
price of copper was iXnreforto t^ df,. 1 " f 8 ™ 8 ^ 1954 "hereby the 
price, and the US agreed In March ?o^a the world market 

at the market price of panto « bu y ICO, 000 tons of copper 

on hand iTchilf 3 cents per pound to *®duoe the huge sui^lus 

the relations existing between 

Chile by which they agrfed^f LonoLf Gre ??? nt between the US and 
ful use of atomic Lff™ S SdSSS 6 ^ 1 ? 1 each 1 othe ^ «> the peace- 
infomation in the field' thf Ss * ? rmtual exchange of 

and development program devoted to^hp^ifi f ssist £bi le ln a rssea rch 
The pact, to remain W owa th clvil use of atomic energy. 

subject to renewal, provided ill thpAtamfS ^° h ^ lt: WOuld be 
either lease or sell eauin L/rS Abornic ^ergy Commission to 
for use in iheir program?* and devices to tha Republic of Chile 
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Latln^rtca^so^h^^oflSf^ ff? of «» OS has grown m 

events and th4 ehanSlL 8 d0cllned - Recent historical 

more dependent oi^e^estem 1 Hemi^h^L eC0 2 0 ^ C ^? 0wer have ***** Chile 
denied that there are deeD-roots^h?^ 1 ^* Nevertheless, it cannot be 

Europe, which In many of ?helr funtoeS? SS^SSS*?"'" 

This 7 7 1endrhlg 1 wa s h bom h ?n ? h ? enul ? e long -maintained friendship. 

ra through '"chllean fkHSSH^^^ 89 ^ 8 
interest In and devflooment^f^ 4J?.' ? tren f! bened by the economic 
and linked to the UK by the British “? sout *>em lands, 

century Britain's rn Lor.M i merchant marine for over a 

55^53*^3^ a=«£ *«* 

progressed, although It is doubtful if^^Jil^Mtaii 1 ??® haS Bteadll y 
importance. Ui 11 1Z w 11 * retain its prewar 

the OK 1 |nd n cSle 1 lnto e o^n«,' ( -f liCh Salned P^nence In 1947, brought 
continent? Kt^tSTfifS^.^S* ?*?*”** Intat 

2=s s 

s^MsriSaSSoS ass***®; S'*™*. 

a world faced ta 

SSSiSiy 

system 

Oe man-owned busLiess, pronertv ^J ?J l0Sl ? g years of World "ar II 
muchiremalned under the contrj'of na t£S£S* SSJSWSS JaS"* 

eultuHI^T^’^he^eli^ous^^ 117 ’ 1±n ** B Wcally, racially, 
« o? n ?« ” 

“si^tH 1 ^ 1, Ih^M is fSSgSi 

52??' .^ath,‘5iS 8 a £L5 n u SS“ a t S sbuntrlesT ilnce'th^Spanls^Clvll 
numbers of^e^^Ch^ by lar8 ® 


ButlJdf adiL O r i 04 ?U 5 ? n th±B BeCtl0n haS been obtalned *rcm 
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cornieotlon^establi^hPri the proximity and commercial 

and In this sense BoMvi f i, a ,i Cen1 ' Ury have remalned predominant, 

supplies the plateau° republic SSI^SSffi.? 0 Chil6 ' " hleh alS ° 

definltely e settled n i^ h ?OM tt ! r e° f v,f 1 I>a J il ' lc port for Bolivia was 
trade negotiations while the door is always open for 

or port To the ?2 ^ uestlon of a Pacific coastline 

io tne Bolivian the maritime ideal will live as innn« »» 

stTOnGer°Sf 1 thrtwo^^d the i ira ?? SSe reraains ' but Chile is much^the 
the present settlemin^ upLtf * P ° Wer SUpP ° rted could 

SS a«fis» s ssv^fs*?;-css“*^n;';?„s a 

?o C thafre D u£li t c the ^ irSt SU ? Plies Chile^peTrol^uTwe^ Jon^ed 

ar ,ss\£ council 3 ©? gr 

Chilean diplomat?? JSSSSnTSthttf ■mtoT&^oFESSSif 
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Communism In Chile * 

Chlle^PCCh? °f Communist party In Chile (Partldo Communists de 
The blrthnf rath ? r closely the role of the PCB In Brazil. 

WorldWar ? f 5? P ? oh at a tlme of extr, eme labor unrest after 

world War I, stemming largely from the collapse of Chile's vital 

alr^dv P erlod of economic disruption Marxism, 

TfprteratH Sained a foothold in the struggling Labor 

(FOCh , which in tum adhered to the Bid Inter- 
f.J5 b ° r U ? lo ? E ( f SR ) in 1921- In the next year the small 
2S?S2liSrjfS^H ( F 5 0) , a ! 8uraed the name Communl3t party of Chile 

__2 tnni llate ? w i tb the Coraln tem. In the following years the PCCh 
d FOCh remained tightly linked. The two organizations often had 
the same leadership but the FOCh continued to be the s??o?ge? of the 

nPPRfifSn 1 ?? 1 ' J* h *” J* 16 ful1 effect of the worldwide economic de- 
3 the country became vulnerable to Communist 
Jr®^ns. The PCCh, however, was still too young and too small to 
capitalize on the chaotic conditions prevailing. Also, the PCCh's 
aliSJ?? ta 2 t ^ s ri S id adherence to Marxist doctrine assured the 

PCCh Sd 2o? f Tn?difV 0 ^ i8 J P !f ty fr0m ° ther Political parties. The 
rr?ss^? Jts abending position until the Comintern Con- 

d the strategy of the popular front, and directed 

on I 'a! U broad P natlonal°basls. ±n aUlan ° e " lth ° ther Gr0Upa and partleE 

In 1935 the Internal situation in Chile virtually assured the 
development, and the Chilean Popular Fron£? 
inatSS??i-fl n ft r 9 rn , i i ? fact Proved to be one of the most successful 

Comintern strategy. In this period the Chilean Govem- 
achieve stability through a policy of limiting 

p °J itlcal activities, in response, the Communist 
2Sh S ?hi a i'i5 t P f r ? les i th0UGh they were political enemies, joined 
rhfl?™ 6 i abor fed eration to create an opposition bloc. The bloc's 

h?L? UCCeSS ^ neatly enhanced when it secured the adherence 
£v regarded middle-class Radical party (Partldo Radical). 

fw+hn? 1- ?? the bl0 JwJ he Rad±cal Party hoped to gain labor support to 
further its own ambitions in the presidential elections, and it 

As ? ea ?SoQ 0f the p °P ular Front, the Radical party won a 
in . 19 ? 8 when It wrested the presidency from rightist 
elements, it remained in office for the next 14 years. During these 
broAri?M S ri t ^hi PC ? 1 continued to hold its labor support and in addition 
?£???? d th i S ? aslc support by attracting a following among students, 

* &nd °? h ? r ln tellectual groups. These groups also served 
+- purpose by forming the core of front organizations. 
STpcCh iSJSliS awarded in the Chilean elections of 1941 when 
7 to ?4 (nr r+ftl a i 1 J 8 M P,p J e ?f2f atlon in the Chamber Deputies from 
fo?a toffi of^Ssf 1 body ° f and in the Senate from 1 to 4 

. During Wor J d Wa r II despite criticism of shifting PCCh policy 
In frora Moscow, Communist influence continued 

Again the greatest stimulus to communism came from 
o2M«S°S a i rt ?J r ? leS * ^ Th ? majority of Chilean intellectuals were 
?S52 hfo? f P ll0 i? 8 5? d philOE °P h y of the Hitler regime, and some had 
iofjfpj' favorably disposed toward Marxism. As enthusiasm over 
Soviet military victories grew, a number of prominent writers and 


us _ Sen J "United States-Latin American Relations" (Study by 

2 ?f° 2 nd ^SLrS ? 8 ®®? 011 fo ? ? he on For Rel, 66 th Cong, 2d 

eessj Washington, i 960 ), 28-29; (C) "Chile,” NIS 89 , sec 57, May 1955, 



artists with great fanfare joined the PCCh. In the same period the 
Communists also Increased their influence and following among uni- 
versity youths. ^ 

After World War II the PCCh sustained Its activity and in 1947 
reached its highest peak of influence in Chile. In the 1946 presi- 

? he PCC 5 found ltself ln the ha PPy political situation 
the balance of power. The PCCh threw its support to 
Radical candidate Gabriel Gonzalez Videla and upon Vldels's election 
received three posts in his new cabinet. President Videla also 
openly favored the Communist -dominated labor organizations, which 
soon began to outstrip their socialist rivals. The pinnacle of Com- 
munist success in Chile was not reached, however, until the following 
year when in municipal elections the PCCh made spectacular gains by 
winning 16.6 per cent of the total vote in contrast to 10 per cent in 
the 1945 congressional elections. Thus in 1947 the PCCh was in a 
position to exercise substantial influence both in the national govern- 
ment and in municipal administrations, in formal power and prestige 
it probably surpassed any other Communist party ln the hemisphere. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the PCCh reach had 
exceeded its grasp. Conservative parties and elements in the admini- 
stration, deeply concerned over the possible effect of Communist ex- 
pansion upon Chilean international prestige as well as on the domestic 
political situation, rallied in opposition to Communist power and 
r? fl li2 nce l Moreover, since the PCCh opposed any collaboration with 
the US and supported strikes detrimental to the administration, the 
president found it increasingly difficult to work with his Communist 
ministers. He dismissed the Communists from the cabinet, and 
5J2? sored the Law for th £ Permanent Defense of Democracy by which the 
PCCh was outlawed in 1948. 

P'or the next 10 years the Chilean Communists operated underground. 
But here, as in Brazil, political leaders, hoping on occasion to 
benefit from Communist support, treated them with a leniency that 
approached tacit approval. Immediately proceeding the September 1958 
elections the party regained legal status, and in the presidential 
contest the candidate of the Communist -Socialist coalition garnered 
29 per cent of the total vote, running a close second to the elected 
Conservative candidate, Jorge Alessandri. In the same election, candi- 
dates of the coalition won 9 of 45 seats in the Senate and 21 out of 
147 seats ln the Chamber of Deputies. Recent estimates have placed 
membership at approximately 25,000. In November 1958, at their 
eleventh national congress, members of the recently relegalized and 
revitalized Communist party pledged themselves to wage relentless war 
against the free-enterprise policies of President Alessandri. 
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US and Foreign Missions m Chile 


o ? W0 European nations, Great Britain and Germany, have played 

ln the devel °Pment of Chilean naval and ground forces. 
Cochrane " as establlsh ed and trained by British Admiral Lord 

nde Pendence, and a Prussian general 
organized and trained the Chilean Array. 

naval mission was maintained in Chile for many years 
° f ltS lnce P tion is not known). As early as 1910 
bStinnfr' °££i®! ^ rS 4-I! e r e ^ S f nt t0 Chlle to establish the Naval War College, 
the co2?t^ f ?n^ varl ? us Brl tlsh naval missions had been in 

the country for instruction and liaison purposes. Chilean naval 

haV ? al !° aerved on British ships. British officers and men 
a f rlve in Chile around 1926 for what was considered to be 

Chile Stii n iQ^ whPn^?V^?\^ SSl0n * Thls mission remained in 
effeot^f 1 ^?^ ; h n p J U British personnel were withdrawn. The 

mLv h influence and training are apparent throughout the 
British Naval tactics and fleet operations are very much like 

° f the Pre-World War II period, and Chilean Navy 
personnel have the same uniform and the same training procedure. 

In C ° mra ? nci S and ex Presoions are in the English language. 
aSnarpn? of ahl PS and equipment British influence is also 

iq?b flnH* a1 JK lle v, S ^ n J y battleshl P was built by a British firm in 

iu is u ? ow in P°°r condition and not expected to be 
oHf Saln ' the ship is revered for sentiment as well aB for the 
BStis^RMnva^S^ 8611 ^ 8 ' In the 19201 s a11 shipB were modernized in 
d Sorae new ones were built. Powder and shells 
for the large caliber guns come almost exclusively from the UK. 

German mission was established in Chile in 1885. By 1900 the 
ier Berner, had reorganized along E^ean 

mo^ whe ™ °^ ets were trained to be coraeof fleers.' 

promising cadets were then sent to Europe for a tour of duty 
By thls time Koerner had also founded the 
the d fi?st f rMpf’ and mSf eated a ? eneral 6t aff of w^ch he himself became 
or imivfLa? 1 seneral Btaff was responsible for the adoption 

on sal military service. The mission left a marked impression 

on Chilean military organization and thought; Prussian-type regiments 
^*™™ dU ? Sd i S t0 the array ^ Gerraan doctrine was f^orS; GeSS 

ssssr KcSs»r d not 

l0nS were active in Chile after World War I. As many as 
erapl ° y? d at one time in individual capacities Ld 
offMcon ?£ fdclal connection wlth the Germn Army. The last German 
officer to serve in the Chilean Army left Santiago in 1936 Bv that 

o r> the ^ lea e Amy had fai1 ^ 

1 a greater ^ent than any other army in Latin America, 
as ?oao We ? e appare { lt ln the equipment of the Chilean Array. As 
late as 1942, for example, approximately 95 per cent of the known 
£^b C r£ a J tiller y were of German origin, and the 7mm Mauser rifle 
^iled^^«? I ? y ^H q ^ pnie PJ- Thls 3arae t^uence prevented or at best 
a ? sist the breaking up of enemy espionage activities that 
caused -he loss of Allied ships to Axis submarines. 1 


cc. *1’ "Chile," NIS 89, sec 82, May 56, 1, 10; Ibid., sec 65, 54, 

31,' 32 en * Anns and Politics in Latin Amen cal low York, i960)' 
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US Missions 


Air Force . The 1926 congressional act that authorized the 
President, upon application from the foreign governments concerned, 
to assign US military personnel to assist Latin American governments 
In military and naval matters was not implemented in Chile until early 
19^0. An agreement between the two countries, signed in April, pro- 
vided for a US military aviation mission that would function in an 
advisory capacity to the Chilean Air Force. 2 


2. (S) Dept of State, Office of Inter-American Regional Pol Aff, 

untitled doc on foreign and US missions in Latin America, ca. 1954 , 
Department of State Bulletin . II (27 Apr 40) , 453. 


Under the terms of a new pact, signed 11 years later on 15 
February 1951 » the US agreed to appoint an Air Force mission whose 
purpose was to cooperate with the Chilean Minister of Defense and to 
act as tactical and technical advisors to the commander in chief of 
the Chilean Air Force. Further, under the terms of this agreement 
the Republic of Chile agreed that, unless there was a mutual under- 
standing between the two nations, Chile would not "engage the services 
of another mission or personnel of any other government for the duties 
and purposes provided for in this agreement." This agreement has 
been extended at periodic intervals and is in effect today. 3 


3. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2201. 


Navy . Also on 15 February 1951 a Bimilar agreement (still in 
effect) for a US Navy mission was signed between the two nations. 

The purpose of the Navy mission was to cooperate with the Minister of 
Defense, and members of the Chilean Navy, with a view to enhancing 
the efficiency of Chilean naval forces, (it should be noted that the 
National Intelligence Survey on Chile reports that a US Navy mission 
has been in Chile continuously since 1945.) 

MAAG. At the request of the US Government several months earlier, 
the Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs in late 1952 had agreed to an 
amendment of the 1951 agreements governing the US Air Force and Navy 
missions in Chile. The chiefs of the two missions were designated as 
Chiefs of the Air Force and Navy sections of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group as provided for in the military assistance agreement 
of April 1952. Pending the arrival of US Army personnel, the MAAG 
functions were assumed by the Chief of the naval mission. Further, 
when the chiefs of the missions were acting in the capacity of chiefs 
of the MAAG, it was agreed that they would do so under the direction 
of the US ambassador rather than the Chilean Minister of Defense. 

The Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs also advised the US ambassador 
that there was no objection to augmenting the strength of the missions 
by any personnel required to perform the technical functions of the 
grant-aid program in Chile, providing the augmentation was considered 
as an integral part of the advisory groups and not an increase in the 
strength of the missions. 

Army . In 1957, under the terms of a bilateral military agreement, 
the US established an Array mission in Santiago. To accomplish its 
objective of increasing the technical efficiency of the Chilean Army, 
the mission acts as an advisory group to the Commander -in -Chief of 
the Chilean Army. 
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ortance of Chile 


Chile la strategically important to the US mainly because of its 
rich miners! deposits (copper and nitrates) and its potential control 
of the western approaches to the Strait of Magellan. In the event of 
an interruption of Panama Canal traffic (forcing all shipping to use 
the Strait or go around Cape Horn) , the numerous channels and islands 
in southern Chile could be used as submarine bases. 


4. (S) ASD/ISA, "Chile/ 1 Briefing Book, Office, Reg. Dir Western 

Hemisphere. 


Military Assistance 


Although Chile imported its pre-World War II military equipment 
almost exclusively from European countries, between 6 November 1935 
and 30 June 1940 the US issued licenses valued at $665,000 for ex- 
portation of munitions to Chile. 5 


5. World Peace Foundation, Documents on Am erican Forei 
Rations July 1939 -June ' 


Under the gathering clouds of World War II, the Latin American 
nations, cut off from their traditional European sources for military 
equipment and training, turned to the US for arms. The US fostered 
the Latin American Interests 4?y embracing that area within its defense 
syBtem. Following the debacle of the British -French defeat on the 
European continent in the spring of 1940, Congress on 16 June of that 
year authorized the Secretaries of War and Navy to produce in govern- 
ment-owned arsenals or shipyards, or to purchase on the open market 
munitions of war for sale to the government of any American republic. 
This law, commonly referred to as the Pittman Act was the predecessor 
of the Lend-Lease Act of March 1941. Under the lend-lease provisions 
(quite similar to those in the Pittman legislation), any country 
whose defense the President deemed vital to the defense of the United 
States would be able to receive military articles.® 


6. (S) Dept of State, "Military Assistance and Latin America" 

Special Paper A-7-10, 20 Sep 57, 3. 


In May 1941 Chile was declared eligible for benefits under the 
Lend-Lease Act, but a formal agreement authorizing deliveries was not 
signed until 2 March 1943. Under this World War II program, Chile 
received $23 million in defense-aid equipment --7 per cent of the total 
amount received by all Latin American countries. Aircraft and 
aeronautical material (40 per cent) and ordnance and ordnance stores 
(35 per cent) were the major categories of equipment sent to Chile. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the aid was provided prior to 2 September 1945. 
On 27 April 1950 the Chilean Government paid the balance due on its 
lend-lease account in accordance with the basic terms of the original 
agreement . < 


7- US House, "Thirty- second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 1951). 




Following the cessation of hostilities in August 1945, lend-lease 
?o 0 ta^t., W nL teml S at 5 d ' there existed no Sf^latiSA eScted 
called T ° fll J the sa ? US Government adopted the so- 

26^^^ nS?? S n Prosrara (1945-1948). Under this program, on 
28 December 1945 Chile became eligible to receive military equipment 
irora the US military establishment, and by 31 October 1948 the Chilean 
Government had received $24 million in military aid. By the end of 
oirfL!!? 16 y !l ar these statutes, though not repealed, were dead to all 
and P ur P° ses since the stocks of surplus items were depleted 
^i.?J her / atesor i es were not available. At that time the major 
portion of war material in Chile was still of European origin.® 


_ , 8 * (?) De Pt of State, Spec Paper A-7-10, 4; (TS) Table, 

Foreign Military Aid Programs," 2nd to memo, JMAC to Sec A, 
and Sec AF, 9 Nov 48. 


"Current 
Sec Nav, 


.1952-1959 

On 9 April 1952 the US and Chile signed a bilateral military 

a6re ? me ? t : ^ P act > concluded under the provisions of the 

al Defense Assistance Act of 1949 as amended and the Mutual 
Act °f *^51# provided for US aid in equipment, materials, 
and services, in exchange for access to Chilean raw, semi -processed, 

^ i-Sf 006336 ** and the promise of armed support, if required, 

an J^fH C0rnm0n 0f the Western Hemisphere. Under this pact Chile 

assumed responsibility for defending its own sea communications. In 
car T y 0Ut J thls responsibility the Chilean Government has 
agreed to raise and contribute the following mutual security forces 
necessary for hemispheric defense: 1 infantry battalion combat team; 

15 vessels; and 3 air squadrons. 

. The stated objective of the US military aid program was, and is, 
to assist the government of Chile in equipping and training these 
forces which contribute to tl3> defense of the Western Hemisphere 
through: (a) defense of the country's coastal waters, ports, and 

approaches thereto; (b) defense of bases, strategic areas and instal- 

ln sunnoSt V° 5 fo ** participation in combined operations 

in support of US forces guarding the approaches to the Panama Canal. 

Under this program, the total US military assistance to Chile 
between fiscal years 1952-1959 amounted to over $62 million— 10 per 
cent of the over-all Latin American program. The $62 million includes 
approximately $34 million in military grant; $12 million in cash and 
credit purchases of US military equipment; and $16 million (acquisition 
value) in equipment and supplies granted from stocks excess to the 
requirements of the US military departments. (There has been no 
military assistance granted under non-mutual security programs.) 

The $34 million in military grant aid that Chile received was 
about 13 per cent of the total US military grant aid to Latin American 
countries under the Mutual Security Program. It is estimated that the 
cumulative dollar value of aircraft (including spare parts and re- 
lated equipment) either delivered or ordered by the end of FY 1959 
amounted to $5.4 million, almost 16 per cent of the total obligated 
grant aid to Chile; 13 per cent was accounted for in ships and harbor 
craft; transportation equipment (including tanks) and ammunition each 
accounted for 11 per cent. 


Chilean purchases of US military equipment ($12 million) on a 
reimbursable basis represented about 7 per cent of total equipment 
bought by all Latin American countries during the 8-year period. Chile 
has received almost the entire amount of its purchases. 
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in excess , stocks (not chargeable to MAP funds) 
t0 Q? 11 ® «®°unted to 14 per cent of total excess stock ac- 
quisition value for Latin America during the same period. 5 



Ub Economic Assistance 

/ . us economic aid to Chile under both the Mutual Security Program 
l chargeable to appropriations and from excess stocks) and non-mutual 
security programs amounted to slightly over $283 million— about 8 
?nh< C ?ncn° f * otal economic aid to Latin America for the period FY’s 
1940-1959 a comparison of economic versus military assistance for 
the period FY 1953> (the first fiscal year that reflected the dollar 
value of military aid) through FY 1959 shows that Chile received five 
times as much in economic aid as in military assistance . 10 


10 . (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 58. 


Chilean Armed Forces and Equipment 


have remalne^al oof r om^oll ties d jmS r £ 68 which are res P ected in Chile, 
influence on political activities 2-?fY e ex f rted no significant 

tssr ■**“* 


defense (for^h^years on^hlch^'data natlonal expenditures devoted to 
following tables. Thl av4 JJ s S le ) 13 ehown in the 

Any analysis of these flgSSs stouid^L?”? 11 ® 3 from Bev eral sources, 
the Inadequate and often^reliable Chinan 1110 co " slderatlon not only 
serious Inflationary condiwln exlsti^ f rL e ? 0rts ' but 3190 the 
noted that data for years 10?fl ?“ stln S In Chile. It should also be 
data for 1952-19* J? In US do ir£.“V? Chdlean P eaoa - whereas 
fense expenditures versus aetua^totai sh ? w aob “sl natlonal de- 

total expenditures for the veni-n -S? 31 national expenditures. Chile’s 
and 1949? have excee^ed^t/.ir^a^al^^s?" 061 ’ 410 ' 1 ° f 1948 


Millions of peos 


Total National 
expenditures 

Defense expend- 
itures 

% of defense to 
total expendl - 
tures 


i928 

1942 

1,664 

3, 052 

443 

686 

26 

« 22 


1948 

1949 

13,027 

15,416 

2,087 

2.349 

16 

15 


1950 

1951 

20,638 

27,641 

2,803 

4,200 

13 

16 


have beenTs^eady Inc^as'eT/wh*? J 9 ? 0 ’ althoa «h there appears to 
the ratio of defense e^enlltSres to daf ? n3e expenditure, 

worth noting that total exDend?t«™« P *LS£ eadlly declined, it is 
penditures for 1938, Whereas £ 1 S?° were 12 times the ex- 

6£ times the 1938 defense exp tUres W6re 0nly about 


Millions of us Polina 


Total National 

1952 

81 

1953 

1954 


1956 

1957 

1958 

Expenditures 

105 

162 

312 

493 

674 

^53 

Total Defense 
expendl tures 

12 

14 

28 

58 

111 

167 

98 

% of defenseto 

15 

i h. 

17 





total expendi- 
tures 


19 

23 

25 

22 


both natio^ra def ens ^expendl tiu'es^steadil'^^i appears that although 

f^ss^sAisr 
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w o| »ns. Kgs ?ssr™» s t ;“r 5 ?ss"ss:? 

S’S’jyS'ffi a fefsUffi. 2SS&. 


(ASD/ISA fiil.? 11 ^ Book:i (C) NIS 89 ’ sec e 5. 54-55; (S) OSD 


Army 

tr a i n w°TOB h Ixoell^t 19 fnrt a ^i m0rale ’, dl3cl P llno - and Individual 

b c S^ siss 

American forr^R of the us » but high in comparison with other Latin 
^ 1 g^d t f resine ?? a ' V ^ hlgher^ievals^ere^sources ^wESE** 6 

S^ TOrn > w ^ rsSLftSs’ 

^ 24 ^ IT 4 

ff» £S “2 Ka 5 £~?“ 

ssS E£S : ?r? 

“ gw ss^si-s ^ror^Ld 

llSt^e^lpmel?? ’ aniraunltlon > b °"*s, small aras, and miscellaneous 

Carabineros 

„„„ Carablneros, the quasi-military national police force 
tlinl^int^a^ t0 ^P 1 ^ 88 riots, were considered capable of main- 
com^telv ?^ai ?®°?5 lty ' They were described as nonpolitlcal S 
J 0 y al 4 t0 the government in power. It is anticipated that 

i^tho^h there a ?s°nn the % r ? blr 1 r0B would P^s under“rmJ co^ndf 

although there is no provision for this in the constitution.^^ 

Navy 

Latin A Jmeri^» n<1 /?t 1958 *5® chllean Navy was the third largest in 
^oselv bv^reJn n a8 estimated that Argentina was first, followed 

Tra 51*^ 
raaitionaily greater than in any other Latin American count™ n- 

sw» r£ki^£^U£B^;B^: 
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and communications equipment have been provided At least r qhina 
have received new antisubmarine warf arol^ni . A nucleus of* 

Chilean instructor personnel has been trained in US naval schools. 

batan^sMns^ 36 ^^? 5 ° f «J? 57 the Chllean Nav y consisted of 33 com- 
hai ^ 31 auxiliary and service craft. Approximately one- 
half of the combatant fleet is active , the remaining vessels beinn- in 

con^Bt^d°of S two e 5esf L ’ In 1957 th ® Chllean naval construction 
cm!? . C u f tw ? d eetroyers, one icebreaker, and an oiler 

Chile's onlv batti^h? the UK ' 0eman y> and France respectively, 

obsolete SV argest ln any Latin American navy, is 
and and dest royers have been rated as effective, 

RuhmflHn Smaller craft reasonably modem and in good condition The 
submarines were capable of limited service only? The Chilean Nava? 

Air Arm, (CNAA), a small. Ineffective force? his the miss lo^o? 
Ar 5 th^a 6 H Ut J 1 ioKn transport servlce > reconnaissance, and ASW training 
aircraft?^ 1959 ’ th " ° NAA operated 3 transport aAd 5 hSicSSr ’ 


well ?V 95 L the Chilean Air Force (CHAF) was a small, 

W ? 11 ^ t S ined> fairly effective fighting force by Latin American 

R f nklng about fourth in striking power among the Latin 
ai f for oes, it was Inferior only to those of Brazil, Peru 
^ Th ?, CHAF ' 8 primary missions were to provide air 
lntlraal seourltv 3 ?2 3? 8uppc \ rt the ground forces ln maintaining 

mlsISn in Sd- 1959 . assigned an antisubmarine warfare 

The air force was capable of providing tactical air BUDoont to 

LiSltld 7 #,^ t ? 6 na ?i°w al pollce 111 maintaining internal security 
support could be offered the ground forces in any possible 
ro^?rt t no? e K ati0n 5 a ? ainst Argentina or Peru, but sustained P ope rations 
the 1 U S n ° t T? e ,o C ^ UCted „ Witi ? 0Ut con3 l dera ble logistical support from 
J* cou } d Provide limited coastal patrol or fighter cover in 
support of naval operations. There was no over-all air defense 
be used^S?*™'* The Bma11 nuraber of lighter bombers could probably 

bl ineffective°affafnnf 6 p S agal ^ t “ alr attack b y Bolivia, but would 
Chilton * against Peru. The entire combat potential of the 
^ lr porce was contained within the US supported forces 
activated as a result of the MA program. iorces 

CHAF' e training program recently made substantial progress and 
m H sablafact °ry, hut it was not capable ImllSL 

trained personnel to meet future requirements without con- 
SS5T 1 . ald * CHAF had a total inventor? of 206 aircraft? of 

which 141 were in tactical units. Combat readiness of the aircraft 

^B^of 8 the 8 aire^f°h Per £ ent ’ accordin 6 to Latin American standards. 
TT? f o t 5 e r. al S raft J? ave been Procured from the US; a few are from 

co£p™tXy inadequata^ 2 ^^ eqlJlpment poaaeaaed b V the CHAP le 

196l," 2 225f S) 011116 Brieflbe Book; (°) NIS 89 , sec 82; (S) OSD, "MSP: 
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Latin Ame rican Armament Build-up 

frtendlv^terms ^h SSre ! Si ^ esl ^ s on her neighbors and Is on 
over Peru's naval build un an!j em " However > Chile has been concerned 
build-up in Ven apP r ne ? 8lve ° Ver the recent annament 

r»n n ^ N0 S~B?rJ? 5 ?; durine “ interview with a New York Times 
America ’ Hr^ha^L^w 3 ! 3 ?' 1 ? 1 urged the limltatioH"oi‘ arms in Latin 

riiTx^iT^ii n t h t v t ssa ^^ss^rnr^tS^ 

ssiTiSis he°}p-u3 lf t £ he Se-ss** 

ence toward such arnu^pSchases . " Y cannot conti nue to show indlffer- 

mieESir 

ssss^ 

^o^He^wTthout 6 des t royers , °aircraf ^carrle r3 "S2i 

Sa^ e d^se' 8 a^S! 1 o? n ^l^ e F^mljfco’ ^ 

SaSment d eolldly*8>^ortSg^the 1: presldent^ h * 0 ”^*^* 8 

cause^t IST'iuS d ° ve f lmedt ” sensitive to Alessandrl's remarkB be- 

£t»^ 

Alessandrl's remarks and sugrcestlnc th^^nf* 1 ^ 68 ? 1 ? 6 hls approvai of 
America ha inwTJS suggesting that the countries of South 

13 ‘ ^°) 1113 89 ' 8ec 82 » 10 i Stanford, HAR, XII (Jan 60) 622, 623. 
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COLOMBIA 


defeat n nf U ?hf t - 3 l8:L ? 4 t !? e impendence of Colombia was sealed with the 
slnt^dPr ^°y al i 3 J s n b y Bolivar at the battle of Boyaco. 
oTltet was tL^ rea ^ C ^ mbiai ? Genera }> wa3 appointed vice-president 
Bogota tn & nrnv?H ca \ led Gran (Greater) Colombia and remained in 
lit reinforcements for President Bolivar and to 
£ h new „ country. Bolivar proceeded to Venezuela, Ecuador, 
continent^ 0 liberation of the northern part of the 

2 ?e^?s 2 \.!° 8 S ta W S S made the capita1 ' and during the next 
Qran Colombia l 1 ' Ecuador ' Pan ama, and Peru were incorporated into 


Tha information in this section is from the following 
®°^ ces / J * F ! Bannon and P.M. Dunne, Latin America: An Histfrirai 

|H^l^v ed,jlilwaukee f 1958); A.B.T H^asT ^bin ^erdl: 

1 .? 56 ) A :?r Wilgus and RaulT'Eca, Outline -His torv 
f Y prk, 1941); A.P. Whitaker, The United States ™ 
^ . Sonrn Ame rica; Th e Northern Republics (Cambridge , ' Mass", 1948): 
w.O, Galbraith, Colombia: A General Survev ( Tendon, ''d»./,k 

• able Development In Colombia?" NiE 8H-56/10 April 19567 * * 


thP ^ ay °£ transportation and communications, 

frL ™V°° va ?£ and *oo divided topographically to be governed 
canter - Although they could find a community of interest 
i2dpnpnd£ ef ° re ' 6X1 dndentit y in their struggle for independence? once 
little o? notMn ff a ? hieVed th t cons tituent parts of Gran Colombia had 
1 cornmon to hold them together; they never formed 
unit *. Bolivar's conception of a United States of 
vested^nt^L^^ astr °ng central government clashed with the 
ha JS?J interests of powerful provincial families whose vision 

beyond £ he fences of their own estates. The forces of 
decentralization proved irresistible: Peru revolted in 1827 and 

l 83 S ZUe ThlHtS r b^ lare ? S he± ? of G^cIioX in 

struggle between federalism and centralism, later 

d th f struggle between the Liberal and Conservative 
th^inni J n . Colo ? bla into the twentieth century. It caused 

i0d internal Instability (1849-1903) marked by a 
l8^£l903 nSUrreCtl ° na ^ cu i ra i na ting in the destructive civil wars of 


m the two d ecaaes preceding this Instable era in Colombia's 

mi ddr£ y * i noweve £ * the more liberal regional oligarchies and-the*’ 
clas ses had united in producing a period of progress under 
glvin^it'a wnw presld f nt ln l8 32* he organized the country, 
l & a 1 Rework, a workable system of finance, and a 
educa tion system. His successors Jose Marquez (1837- 
Thomas Mosquera (1845-1849) continued the liberal advances 
£i^n Cln ? 5 slini if r Period of enlightened progress. The growing 
middle class particularly found satisfaction in Marquez who 
encourages the growth of British and American trading interests. 

r-ATna^r? 11 ^ 8 ^ 9 to l8 ??' 8X1 era of frequent insurrections , the Liberals 
pow ? r * Strongly influenced by the 1848 revolution in 
a^stro^ e ^ti^A^?ia?r d 8 S? 11Cy ° f governmental decentralization 
???« tlCle ri cal i 3m * The constitutions promulgated during 

oliffa?ehv ?n W nf^ att ? nP AA ?° weaken the power of the Church and^he 
affalr ?,* ^ granting greater autonomy to the 
jjj l S?^3LSJS t S' bowever ’ the V in fact established powerful bases 
the 8 tron S conservative centers, for the oligarchies in 

the various states came to control the state elections. 
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wiL 1 ???, th e conservatives, supported by the moderate Liberals, 
who were dismayed by the destructive civil wars, returned to power 

tion r o? a i88fi ThS ^ e ? S rder WaS consol i^ted In the coEstltu- 

whi jj} pf° vided for a strong central government and 

vi’o^r»Jr e H atl0nS i,r lth 4 .J he Church - Later reinforcing this political 
victory by crushing the Liberals in the Civil War of 1901, the 
Conservatives were able to retain control until the depression of 1929. 

5? a ? e ?^ pr °e re ^s in Colombia during the nineteenth century had 
??n^fl P oi? f ?i ly T Sl i 0W because of the interruptions of wars and rebel- 
lions and the lack of resources, but during the relatively stable 
years of Conservative rule in the twentieth century, progress was 

leglsaation such as housing programs, an income 
tax, and social insurance was introduced, and from 1913 to 1929 trade 
quadrupled and transportation improved rapidly. 

He !T e r a ^930-1934) led the Liberals back into power. 

His moderate policies, supported by extraordinary powers granted by 
combat the depression, soon stimulated economic progress, 
also witnessed a liberalization of the constitution and 
modernization of the country's feudal structure under the popular 
A1 f on f° Lopez and Eduardo Santos. They gave Colombia a 
democratic orientation that prepared the majority of its people to 
accept the democratic principles spread during World War II, 

aQ „ <£f ter a i5°? t ^^ alf a centur y of political stability, the country 
3a * reaor ^ badl y marred by the postwar political chaos. With 
Mflri^o e pAiL h ? pe ^Q?I ly the Conservatives assumed power under 

? e £ ez The government's persecution of the Liberals 

evolved into a civil war, paving the way for the dictatorship of 

n5?^ G ?? eZ * After insurrections, assassinations, and atrocities, 
including the partial destruction of Bogota, the country finally 

a f” y Buccor - General Rojas Pinilla seized control 
in 1953 and restored to some Extent the liberties of the people. 

Rojas soon began to emulate the dictatorial practices of his predeces- 
sor, however, and in 1957 when he made known his determination to 
continue in power beyond the expiration of his term of office in 1958, 
his enemies, supported by leading churchmen, revolted. Early in May 
violence broke out in the capital, and a brief reign of terror ensued. 
The array turned against its leader. Rojas Pinilla was ousted and a 
new military Junta took over pending the holding of elections in 1958 
and the return to civilian rule. 

"L* 1 ® leaders of the two traditional parties, after their narrow 
escape from military dictatorship, quickly made peace. In an attempt 
national political problem the popular Liberal, Alberto 
Lleras Camargo, with the support of former Conservative President 
Oomez, brought about a truce between the two parties. The truce, 

called for a 1 6 -year contract incorporating 
altem aclon (alternation) and paridad (equality): all elected 

execunvesT including the president, had to besucceeded by a member 
of the other party, and all elective bodies, from the Congress down 

1 hadt0 , be composed of equal numbers of Liberals 
Lleras' election at the head of a national-front 
government in 1958 was the first under the terms of this truce. 

lnt ° Colombia's future, it seems clear that with 
the advance of industry and commerce the middle class and the growing 
dPmnnr»n2T emen ? w fll continue to increase in Importance, and the 
democratic orientation given the nation by Lopez and Santos will 

goverranent * A basic political conflict still 
remains unsolved: the reconciliation of the clerical-conservative 

privileges with the determination of the Liberals to 
practices natlon 3 standard of living and stimulate democratic 
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General unrest still prevails In Colombia, and because of the 
nign cost of living, riots and demonstrations are common occurrences. 
The present economic woes of Colombia stem largely from falling 
prices in the world coffee market and governmental debts inherited 
from the previous regime. Although various austerity measures have 
been applied energetically, including the sharp restriction of imports, 
the uncertain future of coffee, which counts for three-quarters of 
Colombia s export trade, may cause a critically unfavorable balance 
of payments, and the resultant economic difficulties may lead to 
further social and political unrest. 

. ^ ne other immediate problem facing the central government is the 
* 5U mu rilla band3 ' particularly in the southwestern province 

°:.u * The guerrilla groups comprise a wide variety of elements 

!!J t 2u dl 2 pa ^5® and even conflicting aspirations: dissident members 

»L^ e 4. trad J t J!? 31 partles wa Sing the traditional partisan battle 
against each other, veterans and victims of the 1949-1953 civil war. 
bandits, and some Communist party members and sympathizers. There is 
tr f llzec ' direction of the guerrilla movement, and the 
government has made considerable progress in eradicating the danger. 


Foreign Relarions 


, r ; ela “ ons ° f Colombia with Its Latin American neighbors prior 
cn,.n?^. W rLJi< Were lar ®; ly concerned with Its attempts to define the 
country s frontiers, a dispute with Venezuela was submitted for 

the of spain in 1891. But it was not until 1928, 

n? OUnd ?r? WaB ad ^ usted in favor of Colombia, that the matter 
was finally settled. Frontier disputes with Peru and Ecuador over 
the Amazon territory proved a greater problem. Peruvian rubber 
gatherers had long been interested in the area of the provisional 
boundary along the Putumayo 1*1 ver, and war between Colombia and Peru 
was narrowly averted by a temporary agreement in 1911. in 1916 
Ecuador removed itself from the dispute when it reached an agreement 
£oS ntler and allled itself with Colombia. By a treaty 
with Peru in 1927 in which the area around Leticia was ceded to 

Colombia acquired its long-desired port on the Amazon. In 
1932, however, when Peruvian guerrillas seized Leticia the incident 
provoked a full scale and costly war. {For an account of the Leticia 
w&r sgc Peru .* ) 


2. Whitaker, US and South America : Calbraith, 
Probable Developments in dolombia, " NIE 88-56, 10 


Colombia; 
Apr 50. 


(S) 


Because of its leadership in Latin American affairs and its 
proximity to the Isthmus of Panama, Colombia has been important to 
?flfio U ?4-S 0t ^ di S l0matlcal:iy militarily. From US recognition in 
1002 l the first non-Latin American country to grant recognition), 
through the Panamanian revolution, to the Bogota Conference in 1948, 
Colombia has been a witness to the best and worst in US-Latin American 
relations . 

Although OS relations with Colombia go back to 1822, the secession 
of Panama In 1903 overshadows both the early commercial treaties and 
the early attempts at Pan American cooperation. In 1846 Colombia had 
negotiated the Bidlack Treaty with the US, giving the US the right of 
transit across the Isthmus of Panama in return for a guarantee of 
Colombian sovereignty over the isthmus. Although the US secured a 
preferential position in Panama through this and other treaties, it 
l a3tin S enmity of Colombia by actively participating in 
the Panamanian Revolution in 1903 following Colombia's failure to sign 


m 
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The Trea J y would have allowed the US to build a canal. 

President ^wi\ ^°^ zet ^ * he illegality of Its actions. In 191? 
althouvh t nff : ^?ni PrO ? 0 ?f d 4X1 indemlt y to Colombia of $25 million, and 
the re la ^f ona ^Proved at that time, bitterness toiard 

13 a faSS? Slogan? 8 Colombla ' aBA even *«>■* "Remember Panama" 

Colombia 6 °Sh?’nf- ° f the ff?? 1 113(1 several important consequences for 
?u accessibility of its west coast markets to world 
l6d t ? elr development and expansion. Also, for the first 
J® investments and policies, attracted by the can4l, developed as 
a major factor in Colombia's economic progress. aevexopea as 

Although Colombia never entered World War I, it did allow armed 
merchantmen under the US flag to trade freely In its peris? wtlTIhe 
CoiAmb?? 017110 and s J rate Slc reasons, improvement of relations with 
of the P rlnc iPal objectives of us policy In Latin 
attrari-i* ve^-«- l0 T bla -< B proxlinlty r i cjl natural resources made it 

attractive to American business. Moreover, with the advent of »ir* 

shin^nd 11 ? ltS J ^P licat i° ns for the defense of the canal, the friend- 

lo the m K mVh 001 ! 13 aBmmA a new greater i^ortl^e 
f US. Reconciliation with Colombia, begun on the economic level 

^ 3 ?r? n f thened J n the 1920's by us support of Colombia in its border 
ar with Peru, and in the following decade by the political affinitv 
between the New Deal administration and the Lb^al party in Co^bla. 

tnr*v Ge r man y exer-ted great Influence on the Colombian mlli- 

th7o?!tev P f l0r , t0 World War 11 * the government adhered to 

the policy of inter- American solidarity. At the outbreak of war Pern 

^teS??rieH d n the Gerraan - owne d airline, Scadta, and, in spite of the 

Propaganda attest to stir up the Panamanian question 
cause h thr^o^e^mf attltude °f f? me conservatives toward the Nazi 
Ge^lA Pilots quickly to the support of the democracies. 

sISTto the frq^r t ^^i an L Wer 5 dlsm ls3ed; German nationals were 
sent to the US for internment^ and four German schools were closed. 

Since World War II, Colombia's foreign policy has been dedie&tpd 
thfi a nAQ° gra !? International cooperation on three levels: the UN 

the OAS, and the Greater Colombia plan. Colombia ratified the UN 
ch^ter on 5 November 19*5 and has steadfastly sSpporied thato^anlza- 
was the only Latin American country to contribute military 
the Suez^dlspute? 0 ™ f ° r ° e ln Korea “ d to the ™ PoUcffore7ln 

Since 1826 when Bolivar called the first American congress in 
SflQ°?h la h ha ? 5 een a leader ln Ran American cooperation, in 

of^throA? A^d 6 h« = 3t i- f0r ^ he conference that resulted In the formation 
of the OAS and has strongly supported it to the present time. 

of BoiivAn^^HL ?^^ 3 Colomb £a's foreign policy has evidenced a revival 
£nd ^ for a ' confederation of Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, 

XSJ Y® Representatives of the four countries met in 1948to 

ryyaf°o?f hleve fS? no ?f c unlon through coordination, including as a 
£? s y a ^!? a 1 U ? lfi ? a J l0 S u ° f customs. The plan has also resulted on 
Pleet^ ^ t tSLtiS 1 ri2«J he de ^ el °P ment of the Greater Colombian Merchant 
civil et serving Europe and the Western Hemisphere. A 

filrZ alr tr ansp° rt company, a commercial bank, and other commercial 
' mXo ?t are presentl y being plSSed? Greater 
b?? been attaoked ^ °bher countries as a danger to 
f^^ dn ®i? bad aoddd 3rity, but these charges have been refuted bv its 

alliance^* much if.? 4 °e 4 J* 1 ® 4 ft ran Colomblanlsmo foresees no military 
alliance, much less a fusion of sovereignties. ^ 
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Communism 


T ♦.< Colombia, long a leader in opposing international communism in 
Latin America, has no diplomatic relations with the Soviet Bloc and 
consular relations only with Czechoslovakia. Communism has existed 
in Colombia since the early 1920’s. The principal Communist group 
has been the local party, Partido Communis ta de Col ombia (PCCK 
During the Liberal administrations of 1930-1945 the party was allowed 
free dom of action, achieving a total strength of 27,000 
55*! St J e [?P h derived largely from the major labor organiza- 
tbe CTC ' and the Colombian Federation of Students. By 1943 over 
100 Communist candidates had been victorious in municipal elections. 

But following the Conservative victory in 1945, the PCC suffered 
serious setbacks; Colombia's short-lived relations with the USSR were 
dissolved; antipathy among Colombians toward Soviet international 

^^ii i fV!i'S: re ? S £ di f he / lght Kln 8 of the Liberal party regained 
control and its labor leaders worked for the divorce of the liberal 
unions from the PCC; the Conservatives and the Church began to 
organize labor; and the government stepped up its restrictions on the 
political as well as the covert activities of the PCC, 

During the 1950’s the Communists were able to call attention to 
themselves only through their successful penetration of the guerrilla 
forces. By the end of 1958 the Communists had only 5,000 members and 
no representative in the national government. Though the party 
remained legal, it was not allowed to present candidates in the 1958 
election. J 


10 Apr 5 


>r*5^ C ^ " Colombia » " NIS sec 57, Oct 52; (S) NIE 88-56, 


Military Missions 


... f ise of professionalism in Latin American armed forces began 
with the importation of foreign training missions around the turn of 
the century. Colombia began its army’s modernization in 1905 when it 
received a Chilean training mission and began sending its officers 
to the already famous Chilean military schools. Chile had recently 
reorganized its army under German tutelage, and thus indirectly 
Colombia s modem military development began along European lines. 
European training continued with the importation of a Swiss military 
mission dn 1924. Because of constant friction with the Colombian 
War Department, however, this mission was dismissed in 1929, 

t ??4.P ea 3 e 2 t influence on Colombia’s aimed forces 
Wo ^d War II. Although forbidden by the Versailles Treaty to 
operate military missions, Germany allowed individual officers to 

Wlt ? In that capacity German officers operated an 

SinS?! 1 ? 1 c ^ ombla from 1929 to 1940; German aviators fought for 
J??4. the war with Peru; ^ German instructors taught in 

8Ch ? 01 ?- Ominously for the Allied cause in World 
alr llnes were German-manned and -owned. On 
N ? zl Pj ot was ^covered in the army. It was 
Per ? en ! ° f the offlcera and 50 per cent of the non- 
conmissioned officers in the Colombian Army had Nazi leanings. 4 


Dept of State, office of Inter-American Regional Pol Aff, 

S 3 (Ne^,%?j, E ^ eUWen ' *= ^ P ° 1 “ 1 ° 3 10 ^ 



W S r ^ d if ar 11 the 115 has exclusively supplied training 
since lQ^8°al?hnn^ a ;h The 1 U ? Arr ^ haa been associated with Colombia 
tS n ?h- 1 S2fr a i? 10USh the relatl °nship was limited in the prewar years 
preaance of a US military attache whose assignment 
Po«il!f? d A 3lin ^ lar P° sitl p ns in Venezuela and the six republics of 
of PL 24^est^bii^M 194 ? tbe US signed an agreement, under the terms 
mission If Ifr^! hlng i n . 1 Col p mbla a military and military aviation 
5£ 1Q48 The iliSSS 5??.! enliated men - The agreement was terminated 
Th ? P 5 e 5 e ? t "^iiha^ mission was assigned on 21 February 194Q 
extended by notes pf 6 October and 4 November 1954. it 
duration f T t« 6 en J lsted men and is of indefinite 

are \ t0 lmprove the instruction at service 
u,f« 001 an ? tra ining centers; to increase proficiency in the use of 

adSn?^trn?if QUlpmen J ; and t0 improve su PPly, maintenance, and 
administrative procedures by modeling them after US Army systems. 

sv. - * coiorr r 


u^-rc 5 : Stebs ? n Conn and Byron S. Fairchild, ’’The Framework of 
Hemisphere Defense (galley proofs of unpublished MS in OCMH files), 
SSJ* °^ TT n ^ a ^ e * 0ffice of Inter- American Regional Pol Aff, 

? n . us missions in Latin America, ca. 1957; US House 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups: Military Naval snri air* 

Missions in Latin America" (Report by pS^ S^f cmte^ Amed 

Book 1 °Offl?e S Re ng M n ’u 19 * 6 ^’ 19-21 : ( s ) ASD/ISA, ^Colombia," Briefing 
?:£ lce Re S Dlr Western Hemisphere; (TS) Table SANACC ^6o/ti 
US Military Missions under PL 247," 18 48. anacc 30O/II, 


An agreement signed on 21 February 1949 established a seoarate 
5 r A « indef i f S ^° n C e 1 » nbla * The mission ' s tenure was 3 ex tended 
1954? 11 1Meflnlte perlod b y notes signed on 6 October and 4 November 
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US Military Assistance 1949-1960 


US military assistance to Colombia between 1949 and 30 June 1959 
totaled $40,745,000, approximately 6.5 per cent of the Latin American 
total. The major Items of this total were for the following: 

1) Cash and credit purchases of military equipment * Colombia has 
been allowed to purchase military equipment from the US for cash and 
credit under the terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 
and the Mutual Security Act of 1951. Through 30 June 1959 these 
purchases totaled $10,245,000 — $9,066,000 worth of it actually 
delivered. This represents approximately 5.7 per cent of the total 
purchases of military equipment from the US by Latin American countries 
during this period. 

2) Military aid grants . Colombia and the US signed a bilateral 

military assistance agreement on 17 April 1952. This agreement made 
Colombia eligible for direct grants of equipment and other assistance 
under the Military Assistance Program (MAP). From 1952 to 1959 
Colombia received $21,900,000 in military aid through MAP, approxi- 
mately 8.5 per cent of the Latin American total. As of 30 June 1959, 
$19.4 million of this total had been expended by Colombia. MAP 
military aid proposed for FY i 960 totaled $4.3 million including $2.5 
million for a destroyer and landing craft. Cumulative through 30 
June 1900 this military grant aid was estimated to include: $3.6 

million for aircraft, including 39 bombers, fighters, and cargo planes; 
$5.7 million for vehicles including 263 trucks; $1.6 million for ships, 
including 4 landing craft and 1 patrol frigate; $2.4 million for 
ammunition; $1.8 million for training; and $1.7 million for packing 
and transportation. MAP military aid proposed for FY 1961 for 
Colombia totaled $2,460,000 including $392,000 for vehicles, $645,000 
for training, and $366,000 for packing and transportation. 

3) Grants from excess Stocks of the US military departments . 
Colombia also received $8,o0o,o00 worth of military equipment betweem 
1953 and 1959 from the excess stocks of the US military departments. 
This equipment is not chargeable to MAP. Colombia received approxi- 
mately 7 per cent of the excess stock grants to Latin America.” 


8 . (C) CCA, ”U.S. External Assistance, " 16 Mar 60, 54, 59; OSD 
»ASD/lSa ’files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, 
.atilt ary Assistance Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 229-231; 

(S) State Dept, "Military Assistance and Latin America" Special Paper 
4-7-10, 20 Sep 57, 6 , 7, 22. 


Non-US Military Purchases 


Colombia continued to purchase military equipment from other than 
US sources during the years of mutual assistance. Between 1949 and 
July 1955 Colombia purchased: rifles and machine guns from Belgium; 

ammunition from Mexico; 10,000 carbines from the Dominican Republic; 
$10,000 worth of uniforms from West Germany; 2 destroyers, buoys, and 
light house tenders from Sweden; $197,596 worth of unspecified military 
equipment from the UK; and 75mm field guns from Switzerland. An 
inventory of arms and equipment of the Colombian Army in 1959 revealed 
92 artillery pieces from Czechoslovakia and 13 from Switzerland com- 
pared to 88 from the US. The 2 destroyers purchased from Sweden 
comprise the major units of the Colombian Navy. 9 
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9 (S; Colombia Briefing Book> (S) Dept of State, "Statistical 

Information on Latin America Military Forces and Military Expenditures, 
Intelligence Info Brief No. 225, 1 Dec 59. 


Colombia- Economic Aid 


During the period 1946-1959 Colombia received $164,900,000 from 
the US in economic aid, 4.6 per cent of the total US economic aid to 
Latin America. Of this total $9,100,000 was obligated by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration under the Mutual Security Program; 
another $110,400,000 was in the form of long-term loans from the 
Export-Import Bank. US economic aid was distributed as follows: 


US Economic Aid 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 


1946 

$ 0.5 

1953 

$ 5.5 

1947 

1948 

1.1 

11.2 

1954 

1955 

1.4 

5.1 

1949 

3.8 

1956 

11.5 

1950 

2.5 

1957 

16.3 

1951 

2.4 

1958 

95.5 

1952 

3.3 

1959 

5.7- 


10- (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance, " 16 Mar 60, 54, 59 . 


Col<3fhbian Armed Forces 


Colombia has experienced less direct military intervention in its 
political life than most other Latin American countries. In recent 
decades, however, the army and police have been asked by both the 
Liberal and Conservative parties to participate in activities of a 
political nature. In 1953 a military conspiracy, gaining the support 
of the army, catapulted Rojas Pinilla into power, thus creating the 
first military dictatorship in Colombia's modem history. The in- 
crease in political tensions that resulted in the riots of May 1957, 
accompanied by the serious deterioration in the economic situation, 
led the army to oust Rojas. Although the present government was 
freely elected, the political formula under which it was elected had 
to receive the approval of the military Junta. US intelligence 
sources predict that the nature and orientation of any successor 
government will almost certainly be determined by the armed forces. 


11. (S) "Probable Developments in Colombia,'’ NIE 88 - 56 , 10 Apr 56 , 
10 j Lieui<fc 4 L, Arms and Politics , 88 , 89 . 


The percentage of the national budget that Colombia appropriates 
for its military departments has remained relatively stable in the 
postwar years as the following table reveal: 
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Table X 

{in Millions of Pesos ) 


Defense % 
of Total 


Total National Defense 

Budget Budget 


1945 

199 

26.7 

13.4 

1946 

282 

29.2 

10.4 

1947 

1948 

364 

412 

48.0 

56.9 

13.2 

13.8 


Table XI 




(In Millions of US 

Dollars ) 



Total National 

Defense 

Defense 5 


Budget 

Budget 

of Total 

1949 

$197 

$31 

15-7 

1950 

211 

36 

17.1 

1951 

200 

33 

16.5 

1952 

253 

42 

16.6 

1953 

307 

50 

16.3 

1954 

399 

73 

18.3 

1 955 

376 

71 

18.9 


While the military budget more than doubled during these 6 years, the 
percentage it represented of the total budget remained relatively 
constant . It is important to read these figMes for internal compari*- 
son only; the limited definition of total national budget used in this 
table disqualifies it for comparisons with the following. 


Table HI 

(in Millions of US Dollars) 



Total national 

Defense 

Defense % 


Budget 

Budget 

of Total 

1956 

$533 

$110 

22.9 

1957 

195& 

not available 

not available 


257 

54 

21 10 

22.6 12 

1959 

270 

61 


12- Table I: fc} tfIS 85, sec 65, Apr 55, 17. These figures are 

in pesos and are from a different source than the following tables. 

Tp&le II: (C> Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American 

Aramment Expenditures/ Int Rpt No, 6986, XA Sep 55, App, Table I. 

Table XII4 1956 figures are from (S) Colombia Briefing Book, 
The total budget in this table includes operation^, capital, and state 
enterprise budgets. The military includes the national police* 1958- 
1959 figures are from (S) MAP Presentation Book 1961. 


The Colombian armed forces nuabered 75,597 in 1959, distributed 
as follows: 38,000 army, 3,345 navy, 1,625 marines, 2,627 air force, 
and 30,000 police. Although Colombia’s police fo£ce is nominally 
under military command, unlike many iatln American countries it is in 
fact autonomous. The police are neither trained nor equipped for 
military duty. 
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Weapons aSTehioles'Tof J" “® ms * ls Ja poor condition. 

193 artillary pieces ?92 Cze^oslovLf^in* 118 nlorta S s (®>; 

light tanhs (US); and' 50 Hsh? l™o^ cars f^^ erl “ d - 88 US); 12 

equipment except n fuel d oii nd3 Althouch i e? s ? drces of 3u PPly for all 
and maintenance Is poor! ^he^a^v^roc^ 0 ^ J re us “ 1 i y Inadequate 
could operate with rrc fAr-noo proved In Korea that Its vessels 
vessels include: ^ VdeslvnlLt ^^rds. The combat 

the others purchased from Portugal 199 ^ froin Swed en, 

in 1953); 3 frigates Z J 934 ^ c <™Pletely modernized 

guard vessels T li ; , several smaller coast- 

new Swedish destroyers unSvorabi?^ d it h 2 rt n?rt° mbl f n p ^ chase °f two 

of OcJSber 0 !^!^^ 0 ^?*^ 2 °1 ££*■•“ «* » origin, a8 

s-kjs 

Jwwj.'ffss'rss:.? “Sii* ts&srxi "">■» 


(London,' ^ f Book; jge's Fighting Shins IQ^o-io^n 


MAP 


3 giw«” 

number of Colombian mi engineer combat battalion in 1959. The 

«•»• swsss&'pjrars's seas s^sJV^ 

•» :? r- : ““ ». p.«.™ a 

the title. Chief. MAAG Colombia^ ch } ef of wh ich bears also 

as such. *4 1 ^Pia* no personnel are assigned to the MAAG 


Year l^l^Est^tes^mitf^^igig'^^ 1 ^^ 1 ^. p £ ogram: Fiscal 
2 Mar 60, 229-231: ?c) ASD/t?a^ n?5?!^ ce Functional Presentation/' 
"Mutual security S&frgSK;. 


Arms Rivalry 


Colombia and any^f its^eiahbors 6 ?h “m 1 ? rivalry between 
in 1954 wamedThat rt$ai£*£th Pe™%S^5 ° f t h fr 08 naval 
slon would cause Colombia^ fear of Venezuelan aggres- 

added military as sis Snce to t^ 7 and dissatisfactloTany 

exists, howw"5tISS coloSbi^ S^ M «°2P tPlea - No friction 
border issues, in fact ColoShi* ? nd ?® lshb ors in regard to 
union plan for the £Sji£i? ^ W in the economlc 
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15 (S) Colombia Briefing Book; (C) Dept of State, "Latin 

American Efforts to Limit Armaments/ 1 Intelligence Rpt No. 1894. 
15 Jan 60, 3, 4. ' 


Disarmament 


Colombia has supported the arms limitation statements of Chile 
and Peru although President Lleras has not offered to take the lead 
in calling for a special conference as Presidents Frondizl of 
Argentina and Prado of Peru had hoped. They had considered him 
particularly fitted to take the initiative since Colombia has no 
friction with its neighbors in regard to border issues. Lleras 
suggested instead that the matter be referred to the OAS, of which he 
was for several years secretary general and which he still strongly 
supports. In a letter to the President of Peru on 4 December 1959 
Lleras stressed that an arms conference should not be limited to South 
America but should include all Latin American countries since "it is 
notorious that excessive expenditures on arms in relation to the 
infinite needs of the people equally affect all. "lo 


16. (C) Dept of State, Int Rpt No. 8194, 3, 4. 


Reaction to us Military Aid 


Colombia, which despite its recent experiments with military 
dictatorship is generally r^arded as one of the most democratic 
governments in Latin America, has not regarded US military aid with 
universal approval. Newspaper and government comment was cool to 
P S e ?i?f nt Truinan ' 3 proposed Inter-American Military Cooperation Act 
of 1946. President Santos, who opposed the plan, expressed the view 
that Latin American governments would find control over their foreign 
relations seriously impaired, and that the plan would Impose upon them 
an armaments burden which would increase taxes, lower the standard of 
living, increase social discontent, and stimulate, instead of check, 
the growth of communism. In 1955 a state Department evaluation stated 
that as a result of its military expenditures Colombia was "necessarily 
sacrificing essential economic development programs." 

In 1959 the US country team (i.e., the US Ambassador, Chief, MAAG, 
and representatives of ICA) reported from Colombia that, "military aid 
programs are not popular with the civilian sector which continues to 
clamor for economic development aid." The group suggested that "the 
solution to the problem of the unpopularity of military aid appeared 
to lie in the direction of granting military facilities aid which 
would improve economic conditions, provide work for unemployed, keep 
military repair costs reduced and within the country, and improve 
military readiness of the forces." 

* n . ^959 El Tlempo , the country's leading newspaper, commented that 
the US in an /"unfortunate hour" had offered to lend Colombia two 
destroyers — unfortunate because the country could not afford to rehabili- 
tate them and because in a time when the necessity of disarming was 
engaging the conscience of the world, Latin America should not be the 
laggard . -m 


* Laurence Duggan, The Americas (New York, 1949), l87> (C) Dept 

. Irit Rpt No ; 8194 7 4 ; Whitaker, US and South America. 258 
(?) OS Emb Colombia (ASD/ISA files ), "Cou n T r y Team ' A ' ^lysls, 

'Hr 698 , 23 Apr 59, Enel 1, 2. 


CUBA 

Background Survey 


The last of the Spanish colonies of the New World to gain Its 
independence, the Republic of Cuba, historically has experienced 
periods of turbulence considered excessive even by Latin American 
standards. Currently, because of recent internal events, it occupies 
the center of the stage in Latin America, its geographic proximity 
to the US mainland and strategic location, as well as economic, diplo- 
^ ke Cuban affairs of vital concern to the US 
and critically important in US -Latin American relations.^- 


material in the background chapters, unless otherwise 
S°? e Lf rom the *°Uo*ing:, M. Martin and G. Lovett, An Encyclo- 
pedia of Latin- Amer ican History (New York, 1959); Ray Brenn an, Castro 

Y ? rk > ^59); R. H. Phillips, Cuba: Island’ll' L 

Pa radox (New^York, 1959); A. B. Thomas, Latin American History 

pfew York, 1956); A. F. Macdonald, LatinTmerican Politics anS 
< 2 d ed New York, 1954);"uSJ) (A8JV18A files), "Mutual 
Pun ^oL? r S eram: /i? Cal -. Y S ar 1 Estimates, Military Assistance 
2 Mar 6 °' 2 35-237; (C) US Embassy Cuba, 

Country Team Analysis," CA 9586, 2 May 58: fs) ASD/T^A 
Cuba, Briefing Book, Office, Reg. Dir Western Hemisphere. * 


_ Tb ® Population of Cuba is estimated at approximately 6,600,000, 
as of 1959. This is relatively a high density (averaging 148 per 

32 the countries of Latin America, but 

5 ±d erably lower than some of its Antilles n neighbors. Annual 
rate of population growth is^ per cent, about average for the region 
of „ the population is predominantly white: 73 percent 

classed as being of pure European descent, 12 per cent Negro 14 oer 
cent mestizo, and 1 per cent Oriental. 6 ' P 

of ratii n A!S^^ n fi tl0n K ? re co ^^atively prosperous by the standards 
a whole - Total gross national product has been 
annually ln recent years, or around $400 per capita 
^ ban econ ? n ? 18 based Primarily on agriculture, which is 
thS industry. The nation's dependence on sugar has 

Itnnr^ i «-° f 3erloua economic difficulties, for it leaves the 

llnked bo , ° ne commodity that is subject to fluctuations in the 
*°f* d 3usar rket * Moreover, the seasonal nature of sugar production 
unemployment problems for large sections of the labor force. 

81x1 one - thJ - rd of the total national income is 
Of ih^ d fr 5111 8Ugar ' and it normally accounts for 80 per cent 

of US s^i^ Cuba supplies approximately one-third 

S ^ a ?« requ i reraen 5 3 ^ in accorda nce with agreements establishing 
subsidy^ U ° taa M special favora 51e tariff rates that amount to a ^ 

? ub ? ha8 been characterized by volatile passions, 
violent antagonisms that seem to preclude establishment 
^ba^ llf e* Although there exists in 

* t f adltl ? n f} feel1 ^ of revolt, the country has never undergone 
»nv i nAr? 1 « reV0 i Utl0n ° r Mexlco or Bolivia, nor has Cuba S had 

any real experience with true democratic processes Politics revolve 
EES ^onalitles, •“» Political institutions teve not e“l”S Jo 
H 1 -' c, responsible administration of public affairs. 

oDDortuSisS nr^uni?q CS ^i- 30 closel y interwoven that a climate of 
opportunism prevails, and tenure of political office is generally 
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Consequently 6 and means to personal aggrandizement. 

befSS^ho ? nJo f en i of P° litlc al liberty, honest elections 
or equality before the law has been- rare arid brief Tnstpad 

ri?al!des ed marSd 3 h P^ 141 ? 31 conflict, with intense faction^** 
winfa leS i. marked b y chronic mismanagement, abuse of authority and 

om! P noMti C c^ tl0n , ln ,P Vernment - In tAls Primitive s?a“ y if 
forr*^ nanahi organization , the army represents the only centralized 
fore® hn£ a ho e °f, ex re lsin6 concer ted power, and historicLly? ttere! 
thl bee ? the dete ^Lning factor of Cuban politics, ^eiuentlv 

cont^l^of^governmental^functionst P °" r 3113 a 


Historical Outline 

Uiqo CU T?« W ? S dlsc 2 vered by Columbus on his first voyage on 2ft 

its strategic SkS£» g E2S2dl£ the approaches tT g. 6 ^' ^S^ico 

gply^cL^^^ 

SsLl^nd to° r ?* remal ? der ° f «» coloSal ptrtCd ChC CroSCtion 

at C^C^lCitiCC a i eE3 f r f? tent of tobacco and coffee, was pursued 

C ealth ^ ^ i ^ sP ^ 3d ^ yt ° e ^ 3e ^ d * t ^°^°SP^ 1 n f returned n ilttle n of S the The 
t0 ^bb 61, the economic development of Cuba or to 

ggs-a-siTsta 

!^^^|MjapsiJSsc5ir«A ' 

events in n+ha^ r?*4 Slowly 311 independence movement, encouraged by 
titbit . 2 th S r L atln countries on the mainland, began to 

sS^lflh w^° rtlVe / evolts gainst the authoritari^iie S\he 

to^ee cSbf^^ r h e ef"T ent u P 1825 the US <Uacouraged a proposal 
polltlcal lnt^est ln t.heT^f a C ? and C °P rabia - bufc «S strategic and 
offer to buv it In PaP if 1 ?"? P crea3ed “ d eventually prompted an 
o ^ ^- n lo48, which Spain summarily relected Tn fho 

s s-a* 

"4 SS^WtS'l^.SS^tSS ?e 01 . lcy 

5Ji fc v Th S ea £ ly revolutionary movements culminated in the 

^7^x^,sgr^'fc,ixs„rg!^r 

causes of PPPLP belated recognition of the need to remove the 
ment was by now SSSS2& 

!S-S j3yS.“6 a S&£. “«“Ki. , SrsT8^S?SS.”” 
isssgs."J4S artsssysr “r; stsy«s«" 
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pemetrated^^lavaliat'fnroo^ the gova ™ ent and re P° rt3 <* atrocities 
the revoluti nn ? e £ a sympathetic world opinion supported 

It wll ?he or a ii y A ? bhe US * Eventually the US intervened. 

fw 0 ^„;. h ?uJ ? dent .? f the sinking of the Maine on 15 Februarv iflqft 
s?de e 2J ry of US ^rces^o the conflicHn the 

lO DeVembeV ?8 q 8 SJS afte T th ! short Spanlsh-American War ended on 
to Cubl fch s Parls ' Spaln relinquished its claims 

zo Cuba. Four years of US military government followed. 

9 r, Q ^r, C i 1 V a ?^^ S0 p? ^e ^ snty, the cause for whlch the US fought the war with 

after the^nd^f^th Vi aC %?f^ eCeSaarlly Postponed for several years 
a er the end of that conflict. The peace treaty failed to dpfine 

not 8 ? nq?y?f elent ?4 and . the cha °tlc conditions prevailing in Cuba did 

Cf4 J ^ar 3 y of r “^ ln fhe n^?» iately ; The had Sfen devastated 

P° Pdtlcal PP de ^ h the S mllltary a governorship f 0 f°QeSrai 

newly-elected president?' 1 ™ 6 ' 1 the 6 ° vernment over fc ° Tomas Palma, th£ 

consti'tntJnnf^ 1011 ° f £? ban 3 ° verel gnty had become paramount during the 
convention when the delegates refused to honor the US 

JS no S ?n^ni, defl ? 1 ? l0n . 0f relatlons between the two comtSes. 
„b® u S h adno Intention of leaving Cuba to Its own devices. An amend- 

“ It ^eSorth^S2d 1 °e,,^ 1 ^°^^5!“ ch 1901 ' the Platt Amendment 
miiTtalr e I? : rth galled, authorized the President to terminate the 

^i 1 ^ff y i_° CCUpa ^^ on of Cuba as soon as the Cuban Government should 
SS a S?S^ C ! l, ! tltUtlC 5 that guaranteed, among other things: (1) that 

>gss ss,“skss « iS?s«sz^ h “s„gno”2y“iirsf 

oalr i ta U i d rt neVe a with “V for elgn power a treaty that^iould 

f dependenoe or Permit any foreign power to obtain lodgement 
?L«f 1 ° V ? r an ? portlon of the island; and (4) that the Us Sbt 
E° r naval bases ln Cuba! The amendment wls 

gd u ar}Lsi d 

mval^ase^artlcle" was^brogated^ 3 ^ -» * 21 ° f the ^ ^ & 

ln the h lntemai r aff»?r.J t ne r ^ g !? t under the Platt Amendment to Intervene 
of Cupa several times. In 1906, after a hotiv 
? le ^ tion J n which Palma was re-elected for another 4-year * 
5®™i J£® leaders of the opposition rose ln rebellion! The government 
th^ n nQ 1 ^ Se 4 f v Unable to cope wlth the situation and finally requested 
failed Afber / S attempts to adjudicate thfpVob^m 

laidArt ^H th government of President Palma collapsed, US troops were 
once more the island was placed under US control. The US 
intervention in Cuba, as in Haiti and the Dominican Republic followed 
a formula for the establishment of stability: restore order in the 

country s civil government and build up responsible armed forces that 
^ P a r f e ^ e internal order and thusensuVe orde?ly^onsi??StLml 
Wi,m«f?L PrOCeSSe8 * 4 . In contrast to the Wood administration, thV^ew 
CorVVnJ i Seef^ e 5’ nnient under Charles Magoon was a dismal failure. 

SSSSrtSd • 5h! hA„ fUndS Were mlB3pent ' and ^bice 

^ °iiitary, however, was more successful. US army 

b^diS the ^he? 6 / 1,00688 2 f restorin S order by disarming and dis^ 
banding the rebel forces and reorganizing the rural guard. Because 
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e&s 1 ; ass asrsgsSd 1 ?; ss -s- t s ■*- 

Setts rs jssste'i.iiss sH ~“2« ° f 

the us withdrew fro^f iHe^lg^ the Uberal Jose '« 

durlng^up risings 8 agalnat S the CubL^ 38310 ln 1916 to Preserve or^er 
the occupation was e^tnved Sd ?^^ 01 - B 2 th however, 

the uprisings, m the opinion ofnL^ government was able to Burpress 
intervention violated Secr^ta^y of^Ste Rnn^ rS the / re 2 uent acts^of 
Amendment would not result in%SLSm^2n? ot 8 promLse that the Platt 
internal affairs of Cuba. intermeddling or interference" in the 

ele ct ions ^n^whi ch^ Jos^Miguel °Gomez^°th c ?? ducted Presidential 
victorious. During his tern l* the , Uberal candidate, was 

coupled with the ^holesale^lSitati^ 8 ^ r IT 56 fortune ' this, 
foreign companies, led to an^Sprisi]^ in wor ^rs by native and 

eastern end of the island. The 2°® the Negroes in the 

uprising, a wam-tniy +.u^ i n ! us marines were forced to quell thp 

tolerate electoral disturbances*^ the^mi^ th ? b US would not 
Gomez ' ruthless use of troops to 1 f ctlon ' together with 

ful election In 1912, Ceneral SaSo Me^^ ltl0lSI ”’ produced a peace- 
director of the Cuban American a conservative and the 

Party split. American Sugar Company, won when the Liberal 

expan^iSn C orthe%^ar h ind^t^ ie to ^f 1 ^ 3 *2 Cuba * put em P h asis upon 
leled prosperity. Xul^S ^^cref^^nenJ^ 1 br0USht “W?- 
export of sugar rosp tn +- h q cre8 , wep ® °pened for cane, and the 

Although with the help o^the^llson^ttaiM =. 0f ( i 1 bllllon b y 1920. 
surpress an uprising during thp Men °cal was able to 

of the sugar business in 1920u«finallv , bbe 8u dden collapse 

supported the candidacy of Aifre^^La* u b 2 ut hlB dow nfall. He 
Liberals and founded the new Ponuifl^noJIi, Wh °m!? ad 5plit with the 
b y the Liberals, and finally President ^ardin^ 6 e ^ e ° tion was disputed 
Cuba to settle the crisis. Crowder sent General Crowder to 

dent by the Cuban courts and that Zayae was declared presi- 

that insured a rapid reduction in°?hf ed ®°° nomies in the administration 
removed in 1923, howevIr th^^J ^ 5 ^, 11 ? debt * W»n Crowder was 
national treas^7^ ?ibf Saf soon^f S ^ at J°e lald sle * e fco the 
graft. ^ UDa was soon a sain beset by corruption and 

Gerardo y Machado? aS Realizing t that n the e Am^ 2 i ele , ct J on by the Uberal 
dominate in the country 's^conm^mfSfS 08 ? lnt f rest had become pre- 
the 1920 t s totaled ove? $1 ^biiii™ a investment in Cuba during 
cent of the land, 90 per-cent of^he'nJ??^? 1 " 6 0Wner3hi P of 22 per 
over 75 per cent of the banks) an^bhS 1 ^* 1 ?? 1 4.2 nd wlth the Brl tish, 
a guarantee against revolution bhe p J at t Amendment would be 

dictatorships in the history of ^tin d Lpn^ hed m? ne ° f the most brut al 
Cubans under Machado's reiS of Tba suffering of the 

economic condition of the island result?^ £?f n8 J 3 Cled by bhe dlsffia i 
sugar production and the disastrmm J rom the curtailment of 

° f 1931 rebel iion was climaxed with 19 ? 9 *. The su PPression 

world; m 1933 Franklin Roos^v^? d n «r:i h o b talltles that shocked the 
violence by arbitration senb Sumner Welles to halt the 

decisive event was tL general stS’k^n^??^ 0 fc f resi 8 n ^ but the 
almost immediately by a 8 revolt ? n 4 Au ® ust 1933, followed 

upon US intervention^ kelp Mm S£ Smee"°neSf r 3We t<5 depend 
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Cuba a i°?f wlth other 131:1,1 American countries, 

negotiated a rrrin f^ i ? f ! he Good Nelghbor P? 11 ^. The OS and Cuba 
negotiated a reciprocal trade agreement in 1934 under which the dutv 

o?h^cSbS 8 nind er f Of a cent and the SSSf « ££ 

almost 5 o“us ^fL?,m»a e ?; Cuba ? her part opened her raarketfto 
?nu?fLVk ^^ actured items. The Roosevelt administration also 
» n ^?^ CUba 4. t0 repeal the Platt Amendment clause in its constitution 
5tr ? n ® 1 y influenced by the long agitation of Cuban liberals 

S e n J ne ” trea % of 2 9 May 1934, the^pSnanent t?eaty»^f 19S3 

was ended, as was the right of the US to Intervene in Cubkn affairs. 

1 Q 2 R P rSa t hS« t l ne of . tha flrst administration of General Machado in 
shins or b dp h fL^ en &lmo3t continuously under either virtual dictator- 
of^olitiffl^rl?- governments manipulated by the army. The one focus 
a P foco 1 rection between 1933 , when Machado was ousted by the 

F^Sencio Batisi-p CaStro reglme assume <i power, was 

in-chief of thp mint- er stwhile sergeant who rose to become comniander- 
was bised L f° rces * Hls long control over Cuban affairs 

p^d h V S dTo T 0 ™ 1 S'eSf LS^gnS 6 

gg^g? 

?94f P rSpS?i^rr ^bo?* ( f De cLber S a^?^cember r 

Allied and cooperated effectively with US policy and the 

Batista ^£ti1sJ° 2? ^et^’b^° UOWed 

ipo^c 

si£5^ B E5*s^5sr=rsr 
rfL' 03 ^^•ss^s°ars^ a g5 i s^ss the 

president i^i partlea ‘ » e ** 

s jsrassa sag aar:' 

3£Ss?sanKSB5& * 

suppressing 18 ^ * revolt^* reSUlar fopaaa ™ t0 

1 ‘“j" “usst * as rtfs." 

Snltan Rewbnc On t^’^^T J ?» peslgned and fled to exll « 13 the 
Urrutia provislcnai presideni?^^'f1 u ^’e^reL P ^s Cl ^ d i^d,”“ Uel 
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practically all Incumbent officials were removed from office, 
country was governed by authority of a Fundamental Law promulgated «£? 
o February 1959, which provided for rule by a de facto government. 

Fidel Castro became premier the following 16 FeFruai^r"1959. 

Once In power , the emotional and erratic personality of Castro 
proved to be not without a touch of megalomania, and revealed a special 
capacity for melodrama and ambiguity In the conduct of public affairs. 
Enjoying fervent popular support, he immediately instituted his own 
system of one-man rule, in which the government was dependent on him 
personally for all decisions and for detailed direction of its activi- 
ties. Key positions in his administration were filled largely by 
inexperienced revolutionists, who launched ambitious schemes in the 
best tradition of unrealistic revolutionary Ideals. Great changes, 
often irresponsibly precipitous, were wrought in the nation's economic, 
social and political life. Among these was a sweeping agrarian reform 
program, in which vast tracts of foreign-owned agricultural land and 
other properties, especially sugar cane plantations of US firms, were 
confiscated, with only nominal indemnities paid to the ownerB. 

Gradually, as his ill-conceived plans failed to materialize and 
problems mounted, he began to be critical of the US, finding in it a 
convenient scapegoat to blame for all of Cuba's difficulties, whether 
inherited or newly created by himself. With the uncertainty and unrest 
attending the revolution, 11 and a xenophobic and unpredictable govern- 
ment alienating foreign commercial Interest in the country's products, 
Cuba experienced a rapidly deteriorating economic situation. Invest- 
ment capital fled abroad and domestic industries languished. Faced 
with large sugar surpluses and serious foreign exchange deficits, 

Castro resorted to arbitrary stop-gap measures, introducing emergency 
import controls, prohibitive duties and surcharges, and heavy excise 
taxes in desperate efforts to halt the dollar drain on the treasury. 
These practices tended to aggravate conditions by hurting business 
generally. The effect on foreign-owned firms has been the curtailment 
of operations, the closing of some facilities, and even complete 
withdrawal of companies from Cuba. 

Meanwhile, Castro also became intimately involved in the larger 
context of the regional politics of the Caribbean, focusing particularly 
on his arch-rival in the Dominican Republic. Castro and Trujillo have 
each attempted to destroy the other. Castro organized landings in the 
Dominican Republic and Trujillo retaliated by instigating counter- 
revolutionary movements against Castro. Both attempts were fiascos, 
because the intensity of popular discontent and the ability of the 
opposing government to control the internal situation were misjudged. 

As a consequence, each suffered a personal blow to his prestige, and 
the feud has continued unabated. 

Through 1959 the Cuban Government manifested an increasingly anti- 
US attitude. Leading government officials and the press embarked on 
a sustained campaign of picturing the US as opposed to Cuban aspirations 
for freedom, economic independence, and improved living standards. At 
the same time the Government adopted a "neutralist" posture in its 
foreign policy, with indications of willingness to establish closer 
commercial and diplomatic relations with the Communist bloc countries. 
Recently the Soviet union has been buying substantial amounts of suttar 
from Cuba. ^ 

By the end of 195 9* the uncritical popular enthusiasm for Castro 
aB a symbol had waned somewhat, and indications of disenchantment with 
the methods and goals of his regime were evident. Defections, con- 
spiracies, and counterre volutionary plots against the government 
appeared, suggesting the beginnings of a new cycle in the familiar 
Cuban theme of revolution and counterrevolution. 
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Communism 


nnmmun^ ™4 iCt0ry °£ In 1959, the once -powerful Cuban 

Communist p arty emerged from their underground dens into the sunlicht 
of a new respectability. Organized in the early 1920's during SJe 6 

foi?oSi'n^ d u di ?H 0 S ten ^ e Pg endered the collapse of the sugar Industry 
ld , War /J ' Communist party (now called the Partido 

(PSP)) found its activities severely res tricted 
^?fL3 n L? 1 5^ ators ^ dp of Gerardo Machado, in the late 1930* s after 
ha ? be J; ome the Cuban strong man, however, the Communists were 
fallde AltL^h e q??n n i^ ne ^Batista's adoption of a democratic 
S 3 11 i illegal, the party was allowed in May 1938 to 
ua?tv t ^? n lt: ! dally newspaper Ho^r. In September 1938 the 

S ‘ all zed, and until Batista stepped down in 1944 the Com- 
= made great progress, particularly in organized labor, where 

Dartv W6re g l ven . a £ ree ^d. under such circumstances 

membership grew to about 150,000 in 1944. After the party 
ecame an official part of the coalition supporting Batista, a member 

?° £ he cablnet ' the first time in iSttoAmSSia \5 * l 
Communist attained such a position, 

awSlSlaf S! of Grau San Martin and Prio Socarras 

frin about 150?00n^5?00of S6Vere reverBe3 ' Membership fell 

clo f e £ cooperation between Cuba and the US during the Korean 

22S thT^v£ ?! Party ' 3 ? isadva *tage. * 1950 th^goverS 
Pty -5 newspaper, closed the Communist radio stations, 
f2rtpS«?? UOte ? £ a £ dS ^ pon lts headquarters . The powerful Cuban Con- 
tl ShPn f n^??°f lau ? ched 1 a c drive to combat communism in labor's 
ranks . When Batista returned to power in 1952 he turned nn a 
time supporters, and in 1954 declared the party illegal. The Communists 
needed C US 1 friand?hi it f ° r 5^ lsta ' s return to power, and by now he 
underground!!* d h±P than Communist support. The party went 

diffinn?i- d f Sree ° f Com ?yP lst influence within the Castro government is 
assess, although US intelligence reports agree that it is 
u° me feel that lb has already reached alarming pro- 
SSSSSw ^ ere bas been a marked increase in Communist activity: 

8 S ommunl3t infiltration of administrative departments, 
f irst^f f 1 m P^SH i 2 ^ labor. Party membership (one of Castro's 
-rf*? ° f £ lclal a ? ba waa to legalize the party), reported at the begin- 
?£?*,?£ January 1959 as 12,000 had by April jumped to 24,000. US 

JhA noii 8nce / 0Ur f? 3 estlmate that in additiorTto the rising membership 
the party enjoys the support of at least 30,000 sympathizers The P 
USUSS pa0e °f, thelr “Wvlties, both ln clandeotlne agltatlo^and 
mSKSt? 8 **! We ^ &3 2 Vert dlrect action, have recently increased 
h^^H^ y n a a i de ^ el ? pme ? t P°intlng to the possibility of a Communist 
buildup as in Guatemala, and closer Cuban-Soviet Bloc ties. 2 

fftT1 ‘ ' Undte d States-Latin American Relations" (study by Corp 

for Eco and Ind Research for the Cmte on For Rel, 86th Cong 2d sess* 


Military Missions 


The US Navy has maintained a mission In Cuba 3lnce 1943; the US 
Army and Air Force missions were not established until 1950 and 1951. 
Although all the missions were extended for an indefinite period, all 
were withdrawn upon the assumption of power by Castro in 1959. ("When 
the revolutionaries of the 26th of July Movement entered Havana/’ 
writes Herbert Matthews, "they captured, so to 3peak, the American 
military missions; and Fidel Castro told the US missions that since 
they had taught the Cuban army bo badly, he would have no use for 
them." ) 3 


. _ 3;. Herbert L. Matthews, "Diplomatic Relations," The United States 
jggS. Africa (New York, 1959) 184, 185; (S) OSD, l^bl," 237; 

tcj Cuba, "country Team Analysis/’ CA 9586, 2 May 58; (C) MS, Army 
Industrial College, (OCMH files) seminar on "Implications of Export of 
Munitions to Other American Republics," 21 Dec 55, AM sess, 5. 


US Military Aid 1936-1948 


Although prior to World War II Cuba purchased much of its military 
supplies from Europe, the US remained a chief source of munitions. In 
1940 President Roosevelt, in a statement of national policy regarding 
the supply of arms to the Caribbean countries, declared that the US 
would sell them arms on favorable financial terms to the extent re- 
quired to insure internal stability. As a result, prior to 1941 all 
17 planes in the Cuban air force and 3 of the 8 ships in the Cuban 
navy were of US origin. Between November 1935 and June 1940 the US 
licensed the export of $665*554 worth of munitions to Cuba. 


On 6 May 1941 Cuba was declared eligible for aid under the Lend- 
?2i,I November 1 94l it signed a lend-lease agreement with 
1 ^ 2 Cuba received lend-lease assistance to the 
a11 but ^9#465 of this assistance before 2 
lit?' T ? e ^categories of equipment received under this 
a nuLi:Llon vessels ($2.1 million), tanks 

articlM q testlng a ** 1 reconditioning of defense 

with th US ^ lllon )' 0111,21 has Taade no final lend-lease settlement 


The US military establishment was authorized on 26 December 1945 
under the terms of the Surplus Property Act to grant military aid to 

ferred to cubaV^^ 1 * 19 ^ 8 $l6 1111111011 worth of thls aid was trans- 


n a p.. 4 , n S ! et ?? n Conn BY 1 * 00 s - Fairchild, "The Framework of Hemisphere 
( f a i} ey proofs of unpublished MS in OCMH files), 213; World 

P 6 &C 6 Poundatlnn . Dnm jmonf a . J i 


z. V ^ rjo in w W-. 

Peace Foundation, Documents on American Foreign Relations Julv 1Q^Q- 

tfj, H, 840; U5 House/ 


Junel940, (Jones ana Myers, ed, Bos bon, 1940), n, 040; US House, — 
>Ti ni ^o^” S Qoj n ^ Re P°rt to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" (House Doc. 
N°* 227 i S 2d ? ons ' lat 3ess; Washington. 1951), App I (b); (TS) Table, 
Current Foreign Military Aid Programs,^’ EnCl to memo, JMAC to SecA, 
^sesB)^ ^ CAF ' 55 ' - 9 Nov MS, AIC? seminar, table of .32 (AM ■ 
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US Military Assistance 1949-1960 


?JJ 1 ^S y „^ sl3tanoe t0 Cuba between 1949 and 30 June 1959 

total Ihp'S' ?i appr “f” at ely 3.6 per cent of the Latin American 
total. The major items of this aid were the following: 


hoari 1) Cash and cred it purchases of military equipment . Cuba has 

H purchase military equipment from' the US for cash and 
u fl d f r P 1 ® terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 
and the Mutual Security Act of 1951. Through 30 June 1959 these our - 
chases totaled $5,723,000~$4,549,000 of it actually delivered! This 
that period 3 ’ 2 PSr ° ent ° f the total Latln American purchases during 

2 ) Mllitapr aid grants. Cuba and the US signed a bilateral 

^eementon 7 March 1952.; This agreement made 
25? ' ilS i SJ?-i£ 0r ( 4 re ? t ,. grant8 of equipment and other assistance 

Asslst ance Program (MAP). From 1952 to 1959 Cuba 
mil f t f r y ald through MAP, approximately 4 per 
Am erlcan total, as of 30 June 1959 $10.3 million 
t ? ta L ha 2 h ft n ex P ended b y Cuba. Because of the political 
? t 5 e v Ca f lb S ean area A the 1,8 halted the export of military 
nt t0 Cuba ln ^rch 1958. Although $543,000 in US grant 
assistance was made available to Cuba in FY 1959, it consisted of 

to ^ST^o3S n " C S m ? at n e 3 u i pment - This e< 5 u iP raen t was delivered prior 
19 ll ^? d f n J luded no vessels, aircraft, weapons, or 
ammunition. The training was exclusively for Cubans enrolled in US 
A38l ? t J nce Provided Cuba in FY i960 is estimated 
at $249,000. This consists exclusively of training for Cuban ration 
in US schools who will complete their courses by July i960. Cumulative 
through 30 June I960 MAP aid was estimated to Include: $3.3 million 

for aircraft and parts including 18 B-26's and 5 C-47's- li l Million 

ra i Sl??i ln0 J U<llng 46 trucks; $1.5 million for S f 

and $.0 million for ammunition. ^ 

3) ^gj^tofrom excess s tocks of the US military departments . 

?q£o OI .“' 1 ipary equipment between I952 and 


toko 2 t u-y equipment oetw 

i*? from the excess stocks of the US military departments, 
ment is not chargeable to MAP. 5 


The equip - 


5. (S) OSD, "MSP: 1961," 235-237; (C) ICA "U S Fxtpmnl 

^Caribbean* Arms 6 °' . 60; J U ) Br lefing memo for Sec State, 

Caribbean Arms Policy," 7 Apr 60 (Hist Div files). 


Non- US Military Purchases 


o „ nMV ?S a c C0 5 tlnue 2u t0 Purchase equipment, although in small 

f J°“ other than US sources during the years of military 

things ^li * oo^wnrfh and J 955 lt: Pur^ 8 ' ed, among other 

$1,000 worth of arms and lathes from Switzerland. An inventory 
of arms and equipment of the Cuban array in 1959 revealed two 3-inch 

ttem if M 6uns from France “d Six 57mm gu£s frSf 

?? ese f lgur 5 3 seem relatively minor, the picture is 
£? an £. i . ns radically. According to the Washington Post of 1^ October ^Q. 
thl to send 15 Hunter Rark 5 jet TTgKters to Cuba in 

Cubs 15 l°hS-range piston -engined Sea Furies. 

d that thls replacement is only a part of its weapons 
modernization program, not an increase in ar mam ents . Tnere have also 

b«n n >> rep0 ri t3 < °£ aircraft purchases from Czechoslovakia, but this 

has been denied by the Cuban Government, 
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Belgian arms shipments to Cuba came to light when a French munitions 
ship, la Coubre, exploded in Havana harbor on 5 March i 960 , while arms 
and ammunition from Antwerp were being unloaded. The Belgian Government 
admitted selling $7.1 million in arms and ammunition to Cuba in 1959 
and has made no commitment to stop future arms sales. Despite US 
opposition of such sales, the Belgian Foreign Minister defended his 
country's policy of selling military equipment to Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic; he stated that only light defensive arms had been sold to 
recognized governments, and even these sales would be halted in the 
event a conflict developed. 

These foreign purchases followed the US arms embargo in April 1958, 
which included the cancellation of the purchase of 20 M-20 armored cars 
and 10 T-28 aircraft by Cuba from US firms. The Country Team reported 
that in its view, Cuba would continue to procure increasing amounts of 
military materiel for its armed forces from non-US sources during, and 
perhaps even after, the current suspension of shipment of such materiel 
into Cuba from the US. 6 


6. (c) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American Armament 
Expenditures, " Int Rpt No. 6986 , 14 Sep 55, App, Table I; Washington 
Post, 13 Oct 59; Ibid ., 8 May 60; New York Times . 18 Feb 6T/ 2; TSJ 
MAAG Cuba, ( JMAAD files), "Narrative Statement, 1 ’ 29 Aug 58 ; (C) Cuba, 
"Country Team Analysis/' 


Economic Aid to Cuba 


During the period 1946 to 1959 Cuba received $40.6 million in 
economic aid from the US, approximately 1 per cent of the total US 
economic aid to Latin America. Of this aid, $37.5 million was 
obligated by the Export- Imp ot*t Bank, another $2.6 million by the 
International Cooperation Administration under the Mutual Security 
Program. The economic aid was distributed as follows: 


US Economic Aid to Cuba 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 


1946 

$ 0.1 

1953 

$ 0.2 

1947 

0.1 

195^ 

8.2 

1948 

0.1 

1955 

0.5 

1949 

- — 

1956 

1.7 

1950 


1957 

0.6 

1951 

12.2 

1958 

16.8 

1952 

0.1 

1959 

0.4 7 

7. (C) ICA, 

"U.S. External 

Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 

5^, 60 . 
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Cuban Armed Forces 


During Cuba's long history of militarism its many dictators have 
? ee ?_„ r ’ ce< ^ rely on the armed forces for support. Assuming power 
“ n 1933* ® a ^ is ' l:a initially expelled two -thirds of the officer corps, 
but having been elevated to power by the army, he was soon forced to 
cater to it. He increased the army's size by one-third (to 16,000), 
raised the pay, created a new military academy, modernized military 
installations, and increased the armed forces' share of the national 
budget . 


In the post World War II years, according to available budget 
figures, the per cent of the national budget devoted to military ex- 
penditures has remained relatively stable, averaging slightly more 
than lo per cent of the total national budget. 


Table I 

(In Millions of Pesos) 


FY 

Total National 
Budget 


Military 

Budget 

Defense # 
of total 

1940 

80.3 


19.4 

24.2 


Table 

II 




(In Millions 

of Pesos) 



Total National,. 


Military 

Defense % 

PY 

Budget 


Budget 

of Total 

1949 

214 


40 

18.7 

1950 

235 


30 

12.8 

1951 

300 


42 

14.0 

1952 

33§ 


57 

17.0 

1953 

308 


59 

19.2 

1954 

311 


55 

17.6 

1955 

313 


54 

17.3 


Table 

III 




(in Millions of 

' US 

Dollars) 


1956 

313 


54 

17.4 


Table 

IV 




(In Millions of 

US 

Dol]a rs) 


1957 

478 


62 

13.0 

1958 

472 


67 

14.2 „ 

1959 

554 


94 

17.0 8 
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_8. Edwin Lieuwen, Anns and Politics in Latin America (New York. 

Tabie I: (C)' clA (7^ tiles), "Cuba, 11 TO 78, sec 65, 50, 

51j Table II: £c) Dept of State, Int Rpt No. 6986, App, Table I; 

Table III: (s) Cuba Briefing Book; Table XV: (S) OSD, "MSP: 1961," 

p facing 253. It is Important to read these tables for internal com- 
parisons only; the various definitions of total national budget used in 
these tables disqualify them for comparisons with each other. 


Despite the favored treatment it had received from Batista, the 
army, deeply concerned by the growing success of the Castro-led guer- 
illa “ ovem f nt and the siass antagonism toward the regime, in January 
1959 forced Batista to resign. But just as in the crisis of 1933 the 
army acted too late for the officer corps to save itself. It was 
forced to bow unconditionally to Castro ' b surrender mandate. Intelli- 
gence reports have recently Indicated that the cycle is repeating 
Itself. Castro fearful of the army, upon which he must ultimately 
depend for support, has purged the officer corps. 

Cuban armed forces in October 1959 numbered 39,409 including 
25,000 army, 7,000 national police, 7,149 navy, and 260 naval air arm. 
The actua. figures is higher at present; the Cuban air force strength 
is unknown and not included in these totals. Although intelligence 
sources list a strength of 25,000 men for the Cuban army, they also 
indicate that the army's actual strength of 35,000 at the time of the 
revolution is slowly being reduced at 25,000. According to a US 
nd i 1 ?f ry eva ^- ua ^ ion ln October 1959 the Cuban army is disorganized 
and its military effectiveness has been impaired; the present govern- 
ment does not trust the loyalities of the navy; and the capability of 
the air force Is doubtful. 

No information is available to permit a definitive statement on 
the status of arms and equipment of the Cuban armed forces, although 
Zu aasume( * that Castro' 8 forces have ln their possession the arms 

Batista army. Its heavy equipment includes: 32 mortars 

(US and UK; ; 20 rocket launchers and six 57mm rcl rifles (US); 43 
p J ecea (US, UK and Fr); 20 light and 7 medium tanks (US); 
and 20 light armored cars ( US ) , 

, Cuban navy is limited to performing antisubmarine warfare 

duties and patrol missions . Its largest vessels include 2 frigates 

£ rom in 1947, 1 frigate reconstructed as a cruiser in 

1930-37, 3 ex-US patrol vessels, 2 coast guard patrol vessels, and 
various training ships, cutters and auxilillary vessels. The Cuban 
naval air arm had by 1958 2 PBY-5A aircraft and 6 TBm-352 aircraft 
operational and performing antisubmarine warfare duties. 

US observers consider the Cuban air force capable of supporting 
the army and providing sea reconnaissance. As of August 1959 the air 
force totaled 91 craft, including 16 prop fighters, 17 prop attack 

and 7 jet and 7 prop trainers. If the rep orts 
of British and Czechoslovakian jets being delivered to Cuba prove 
accurate (see above non- US military purchases) the composition of the 
Cuban air force will change radically. 9 


9. Lieuwen, Arms and Politics. 100; (c) Cuba Briefing Book; (S) 
Rpt, 29 Aug 50; Jane's Fighting Ships. 1959-1960 (London, 1959) 


MAP 


inn?** 61, the terms of the defense agreement with the US, beginning 
^■ n 1°53» Cuba pledged to act in defense of coastal sea communications 
and inter-American maritime routes, military bases, ports, communica- 
:l 0n v net 2' and to as8ist the US in executing the tasks set forth in 
the bilateral military plans. In addition Cuba promised the continued 
availability to the US Navy of the base of Guantanamo Bay, Cuba's 
mutual security forces included 1 infantry battalion, 5 vessels, and 
3 air squadrons. Cuban troops in this program numbered 1,602, 
approximately 4 per cent of the country's total armed forces. Until 
recently the functions of the MAAG for Cuba were performed by the US 
Army mission personnel assigned to the country. Because of unsettled 
relations between Cuba and the US as well as political unrest in the 
Caribbean area the US military missions have been withdrawn. The MAP 
proposed for FY I960 was canceled, and no MAP is planned for FY 196l. 10 


10. (S) OSD, "MSP: 1961," 235-237. 


Arms Rivalry 


The chronic enmity existing between Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic intensified in 1956. Cuba appealed to the Inter- American 
Peace Committee of the OAS to take cognizance of the "aggressive 
attitude of the Dominican Republic, charging in effect that the 
Dominicans had agents in Cuba who were conspiring against the govern- 
ment. The committee refused to take action in the matter. A US Navy 
evaluation of the events branded the Cuban charges an obvious attempt 
distract public attention from internal political 
difficulties, to serve as an*excuse to build up his armed forces, and 
to form a basis for requests for large amounts of military and naval 
equipment from the US. Though no causal nexus may exist between 
Batista's strained relations with Trujillo and US military aid, the 
arms deliveries to Cuba from the US did rise swiftly from 1956-1958. 



US Military Aid to Cuba 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 


MAP Military Aid 


Military Purchases 
from US Excess Stocks 


$ 1.6 

2.0 

3.5 


$ 0.1 

3.4 

1.6 


Although the tension between the two nations abated in the last 
days of the Batista reign, with the ascendency of Fidel Castro to 
power in 1959 it regained and exceeded its earlier level. Castro, in 
the classic tradition of the charismatic leader, feels that he has a 
Messianic mission to extend the spirit of his revolution throughout 
Latin America. This dedicated zeal has focused especially on the 
Dominican Republic where the very existence of Trujillo is seen by 
Castro as something provocatively immoral that must be exorcised. 
Despite Castro's public protestations that no insurgent groups from 
other countries would be permitted to base themselves in Cuba, such 
groups continue to train there or elsewhere with Cuban support. 


11. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 60 
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Effects of Military Aid 


In August 1958 the MAAG reported that the MAP supported units, 
both army and navy, were better equipped, manned, and trained than 
non-MAP supported units. In the army, the elite status of the MAP 
battalion had stimulated the interest in other Cuban units to be 
similarly equipped. 

Cuba posed a thorny problem for the US when it used its MAP 
equipment for purposes not compatible with the letter and spirit of 
the bilateral agreements. The Chief, MAAG later reported to the 
Ar-si scant Secretary of Defense that at the outset Batista had com- 
mitted the MAP battalion, and MAP equipment in the government's 
campaign to ^suppress the rebellion in Oriente Province. Moreover, 
personnel of the US military mission were not permitted to observe 1 
tr.e unit or visit the zor.s of operations . This was in direct viola- 
tion ox the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement of 7 March 1952 which 
explicitly stated, "... the two Governments will participate in 
missions important to the defense of the Western Hemisphere, and will 
not, without the prior agreement of the Government of the United 
Spates of America, devote such assistance to purposes other th a n 
these for which it was furnished." in spite of Batista's allegations, 
the insurgents were plainly neither Communists nor under Communist 
influence at that time; the movement's main strength appeared to be 
drawn from the rising Cuban middle class. Washington thus saw no 
reason to depart from its traditional nonintervention policy by 
allowing Batista to use the MAP battalion and MAP equipment. 

Having repeatedly seized clandestine arms cargoes assembled for 
shipment to the Castro forces, it also suspended arms deliveries to 
the Cuban Government in March 1958. In that month the Department of 
State was questioned on the Caribbean situation in early 1958. In 
response to the questions of Senator Morse on 5 March 1958, Deputy 
Secretary of State Rubottom admitted to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that the Cuban Government "is certainly using the military 
equipment which it has at its disposal to beat back armed insurrection," 
but he maintained that the relatively small amount of US military aid 
extended to Cuba "has made little difference as far as his (Batista's) 
position Is concerned." He added that the Cuban government could have 
--and has — obtained arms from other sources if the US did not supply 
them. Secretary Rubottom, again in response to questions by Senator 
Morse, denied that the US military aid program in Cuba was being used 
as a policy instrument to keep anyone in power. On 2 April 1958 the 
US formally placed an embargo on all arms shipments to Cuba. 

The US military missions to Cuba continued to operate, however, 
and training equipment for the mission programs flowed into the island 
after the arms embargo had been effected. US officers therefore 
continued to associate with the Cuban officials. The US had the 
choice of intervening by leaving the missions in Cuba or Intervening 
by taking them away. By withdrawing them Batista's collapse might 
have been hastened; by leaving the missions in Cuba the impression was 
created that the dictatorship was being favored. The US elected to 
continue the US missions, and as a result contributed to the increasing 
rebel antagonism toward the US. 12 


,1 s ) MAAG Rpt, 29 Aug 58; (C) Cuba, "Country Team Analysis," 
CA_95ab, 2 May 58; Richard Stebbins, The United States in World Affairs 

1958 (New York, 1959), 356; (C) IDA ( JMAAD riles) ' , "A Study of U.5. 

Military Assistance Program in Underdeveloped Areas," 3 Mar 59, 27; 

US Sen, Review of Foreign Policy 1958" (Hearings before Cmte on For 
Rel, 85th cong, 2d sess; Washington, 1958), 36, 362, 364-366. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Historical Outline 




CaribbeIn D SSd^’ R - e ' ? anani C o? C0U ?i eS the ea3tern two-thirds of the 
Antilles i£"ok» 3pani ?J?' the second 3p.rgest of the Greater 

lone its terrltnr^ hareS With Haltl alon & a common border 193 miles 
T f over3 3X1 of approximately 19,100 souare 

population 5 accordiiL^n^*™ 01 ^ an ? New Ham P 0hlre combined. The 

2 J' with an SSrtbtf f'/per’cent^Sf 3 ^^ 

^ar:d\°o a EatIn r AmIr?=a S as ty a°whole S<JUar * "\ le ' "^cA ISMgh 

the lnlirHitanta iiv? fi ?u! S a ^ ole * Moreover, since two-thirds of 
aotval density is even higher C Lan a the r ?tat? t J? n the countr y» the 

•SssSFH* wsgssa^ISS 

‘ ?=£ ffMSTK 

XrTssrss svasrasarag*- 

jwaffiS3F aa “ ,R! ? 1 

asrS-ssuras ^ 

Srr*“ BSSff JSSC- JSS s.*b,t“ 


aifr.aK Pr ^ t0n E * Jajnes » Latin America (3d ed. New York lqsq}. 
Alfred B. Thomas, Latin Ame r-i r? T TfAw vaw * incL ! xoric ' 


n !u>jbvi ii,(u ourvev i mi iwnni/oa mcfl \ . Mienc a: 

Republics UTewTorE- 1950)^(1) o|p 8 Acffign 1 Tff"’ i^ u? cl ? Amerl f an 
program: Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates mi?i Jfl/H ? 4 Mutual security 
Presentation," 2 Mar 60? 239-iw- ?A^ 1 S. ASS i 3t “ ce F^otlonal 


In December 1492 Ty Columbus on^^flrst Republic was discovered 
brother Bartolome established voya S e - In 1496 Columbus' 

Ciudad Trulillo) on thp th ? cl ty of Santo Domingo (present-day 

making i^he firs? ??Llnpn?T tern 3hore of the d0 ltnd of Hispaniola, 
Hemisphere * Because P of Europea ? settlement in the Western 

discovery of gold many s?anl^h S ?rn^? tlVe *- Indlan po P ulatl °P and the 

new settlement, and^h£ c?l?n? h o^n?n n ? S T re early attracted to the 
colony of Santo Domingo prospered. It became 
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the advance baae from which Spanish exploration of the New World 
fanned out through the hemisphere. After the discovery of Mexico and 
Peru, however, many settlers left for the greater opportunities of 
the mainland. A languishing agricultural economy gradually reduced the 
country to provincial isolation and poverty., The formal division of 
the island came in 1697 with the Treaty of Ryswick, under which Spain 
ceded the western half to Prance. 

In contrast to the poverty and backwardness of the Spanish 
colony of Santo Domingo, the French half of the island (present-day 
Haiti) enjoyed an era of prosperity and economic development based on 
a flourishing plantation system. As a consequence of the vast numbers 
of Negro slaves imported from Africa, the population of the French 
section came to be overwhelmingly Negro, while Santo Domingo remained 
essentially Spanish creole and Spanish mestizo or mulatto. In 1795, 
under the Treaty of Basle, France acquired all of Hispaniola, but 
Haiti broke away in 1804, and Santo Domingo was recovered by Spain in 
i3r.*6. 


The Dominicans declared their independence from Spain and placed 
themselves under the protection of Greater Colombia in 1821, but in- 
dependence was short-lived. In January 1822 General Boyer of Haiti 
conquered the new state, uniting the whole island under a single 
government to form the Republic of Haiti. The union had endured for 
22 years, when, after the death of Boyer, the Spanish section of the 
island declared itself independent and assumed the name of the Dominican 
Republic. 

Despite the long struggle for independence the Dominicans were 
unprepared for liberty and democracy. They had received no training 
in politics or public administration from the Spaniards and had been 
given no effective voice in government during the two decades of 
Haitian rule. They Boon revealed passionate intolerance, extreme local 
and regional loyalties, and utter inability to resist the trend toward 
militarism, which seemed necessary for a time because of almost con- 
stant threats from militarized Haiti. The Dominican Republic, like 
its closest neighbor, was tyrannical and turbulent. Its first 40 
years of independence were marred by nearly forty revolutions, several 
succeeding in overthrowing the national government, which necessarily 
depended upon the armed caudillos of the provinces for support. 

Two of the early leaders --Pedro Santana, the first president, and 
Buenaventura Baez--almost wrecked the country with their quarrels. 

They rapidly, and often violently, succeeded each other several times 
in the presidency. 

During these years the Dominicans were in constant fear of re- 
conquest by Haiti. President Santana, convinced that the tiny country 
could not defend itself, made repeated overtures to France and Spain 
to assume a protectorate over the republic. For a brief period from 
l86l to 1865, while the US was occupied by civil war, Spain gave its 
consent to the proposals, and the Dominican Republic became once more 
a Spanish colony. Santana was made its governor-general. Partly 
because of pressure from the US, which protested that this action 
violated the Monroe Doctrine, but chiefly because of the united re- 
sistance of the Dominicans, Spain withdrew in 1865 and independence 
was again restored. 

In 1869 President Baez, once more in power, tried to arrange., for 
the annexation of the Dominican Republic to the US. The Grant adminis- 
tration was receptive to the idea. US naval forces were dispatched 
to the Republic while lengthy negotiations for annexation proceeded, 
and a treaty to this effect was completed in 1870. But when the treaty 
failed to win ratification by the US Senate, US forces were recalled 
and the entire project was eventually abandoned in 1871. 
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The latter half of the nineteenth century, meanwhile, saw an 
expansion of US private investment in the Dominican economy, sometimes 
marked by exploitive speculation, fraudulent business practices, and 
collusion with avaricious Dominican officials. At the same time, 
government loans were being incurred both in Europe and the US with 
reckless abandon by irresponsible politicians, but the funds seldom 
reached the treasury, usually disappearing to the personal profits of 
individuals in the ruling clique. The extent of corruption reached 
proportions that were disgraceful even by Latin American standards. 

With mismanagement, opportunism, outright looting, . and the mount- 
ing new debts contracted abroad, the solvency of the country rapidly 
deteriorated. Added to this was a series of revolts against the ad- 
ministration in almost unbroken succession. By the end of the century 
the situation had degenerated into financial and political chaos. 

In the first years of the twentieth century, when French and 
Italian creditors were demanding payments from the Republic on long 
due claims and their governments threatened to use force, the US inter- 
vened. As early as January 1903 , the Dominicans agreed to a plan 
authorizing appointment of a resident US fiscal agent and consolidation 
of some of the loans, with customs revenues of certain ports promised 
as collateral in case of default. In October 1904, the fiscal agent 
actually took possession of one of the customhouses. The following 
year, under the provisions of a convention of 7 February 1905, which 
though rejected by the Senate was effected as a modus vivendl by 
executive order of President Theodore Roosevelt, the U§~undertook the 
management of customs revenues and the arrangement of settlements with 
the creditor powers. Two years later, with the consent of the Dominican 
Government in a formal treaty signed on 8 February 1907, the US assumed 
further control of the country's finances: a US financial adviser 

was given broad powers over treasury receipts and expenditures; actual 
receivership of the customs was granted, with US collectors placed in 
the customhouses to supervise operations directly; and the Dominican 
Government promised not to incur any additional foreign debts. Under 
US tutelage great advances w«re achieved in retiring much of the 
government's foreign loans and considerable improvement made in re- 
storing sound finances, but chronic unrest and disorder, including 
civil war, invasion by Haiti, and several more revolutions, prompted 
the US to dispatch a small force of marines in September 1912 and 
again in 1914 to protect the US -administered customs and help restore 
peace. Internal strife, however, continued, until the US finally took 
over outright the responsibility for governing the country in 1916. 

The occupation by the US during World War I had been brought 
about largely for strategic considerations. In view of the necessity 
of securing the approaches to the Panama Canal, then the keystone of 
national defense, a weak Dominican Government harried by constant 
domestic troubles constituted a potential vulnerability for the US. 
Therefore, when pro -German Dominican politicians, gaining increasing 
influence, precipitated a government crisis in November 1916, Presi- 
dent Wilson ordered the US Navy to take full control, purportedly in 
order to carry out the treaty of 1907. On 29 November 1916 Captain 
Harry S. Knapp. issued a proclamation establishing a US military 
government. Marines were landed at Santiago and soon occupied the 
whole country. 

For the next 8 years the Dominican Republic remained under the 
rule of US military government, which exercised legislative as well 
as executive authority. The Congress was dissolved and US naval 
officers were appointed to positions ordinarily held by cabinet members 
and to key subordinate offices In the various departments of government. 
As in the cases of Cuba and Haiti, the US undertook the overhauling 
and disciplining of the army as a prerequisite to the Dominican Re- 
public's future political stability and economic progress. Throughout 
the period of US occupation, US marines labored to reform the array. 
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They created the first regular standing amy in the Dominican Republic 
and organized it along up-to-date, professional lines. The result 
was to relegate the militias of the regional caudlllos to a condition, 
of impotence, a native constabulary, under US marine officers, was 
organized, equipped, and trained into an efficient security force. 

It effectively assisted the marines in suppressing several disturbances, 
after which there was no serious armed opposition to the US occupation. 

With order and security established, the military government 
authorities initiated programs of education, public works projects, 
and economic development, including the building of roads and railroads 
and the construction of bridges, while at the sane time the financial 
system was reorganized. As a result, there was considerable expansion, 
of commercial production, bringing a temporary prosperity until the 
collapse of sugar prices in 1920. Many real and lasting improvements 
of economic benefit to the country as a whole were effected. But by 
the summer of 1920, hostility to the military government had intensi- 
fied to the point where Dominican popular opinion was demanding termi- 
nation of the occi£>ation. Furthermore, the occupation was subjected 
to severe criticism both in the US and throughout Latin America. Ac- 
cordingly, at the end of the year President WilBon announced that the 
US would withdraw from the Dominican Republic, and 6 months later the 
Harding administration began planning for evacuation and transfer of 
power. Four more years elapsed, however, before this actually . came 
about. 


It was not until 1922, after delays over the question of how 
much financial control the US would retain in order to complete 
liquidation of the foreign debt, that an agreement was negotiated and 
a provisional government installed preparatory to restoration, of 
Dominican sovereignty. Difficulties continued, complicated by quarrels 
and factional intrigues among rival political leaders, for 2 more years 
before a formal convention, based on the 1922 agreement, was signed 
and ratified. Finally, in March 1924, General Vasquez was elected 
constitutional president, anc^upon his inauguration 4 months later, 
the US military government ceased to exist. The occupation itself 
ended with the withdrawal of US marines the following September. A 
substantial measure of US supervision over Dominican finances, however, 
remained in effect until 1941. Latent psychological effects of the 
unpopular occupation lingered, unfortunately, and even today tend to 
color attitudes toward the US not only in the Dominican Republic but 
throughout Latin America. 

The first 6 years of restored independence were a period of 
relative prosperity and political tranquility. While Vasquez was in 
office a liberal new constitution web adopted in 1927. An ambitious 
new new political personality. General Rafael Trujillo Molina, however, 
had been quietly rising from obscure beginnings through the ranks of 
the US -sponsored constabulary to become head of the Dominican array, 
which he proved ready to use as a vehicle to personal political power. 

The opportunity presented itself when, despite gradually increasing 
discontent with the administration, Vasquez announced his candidancy 
for re-election to the presidency early in 1930 and trouble broke out, 
leading to revolt. Vasquez was overthrown and a provisional govern- 
ment formed. In the elections that followed. General Trujillo, with 
the support of the array, became President on 16 May 1930. 

Trujillo immediately set about consolidating his position, 
launching a reign of terror and ruthlessly suppressing all opposition. 

By 1936 he had established a complete and unchallenged dictatorship. 

The extent of his success is indicated by the change of the historic 
name of the capital city that year from Santo Domingo to Ciudad Trujillo. 
For 30 years he haB retained effective control of his country, govern- 
ing all aspectB of national life. He himself served a3 President from 
1930 to 1938 and again from 1942 to 1952, while in the intervening 
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periods he allowed hand-picked puppets to fill the office. Since 1952 
his brother Hector has functioned in this figurehead capacity, although 
Trujillo (officially referred to as the "Benefactor") remains the 
acknowledged ruler at home and abroad. 


Economically, the Trujillo dictatorship has made impressive 
progress in giving the Dominican Republic a modem economy, eliminating 
foreign financial control (1941), retiring outstanding bonds (1947), 
and paying off the external debt in full (1953) . Even the dictatorship 
facade of social progress— opening new lands, building canals and 
mads, and modernizing the cities — is impressive. In human terms, 
however, the regime has meant atrophy and retrogression of 
freedom, justice, and self-respect for tue Dominican people. 


Relations between the Dominican Republic and its neighbors have 
violently fluctuated in the past decade. Although Trujillo settled a 
long-standing boundary dispute with Haiti in 1935, relations between 
the two nations were savagely broken 2 years later by the Dominican 
dictator when he ordered the massacre of several thousand helpless 
Haitians who had entered the country in search of employment. At 
Haiti's protest the Dominican Republic compensated for the outrage to 
the extent of $750 >000 with promises to punish the perpetrator. In 
1951 the two nations signed a treaty that regulated commerce, culture, 
tourism, and migration of labor, and defined rights and duties of the 
two states in case of civil strife in accordance with existing multi- 
lateral pacts. 


On Christmas Day 1951 the two Caribbean dictators, Trujillo 
and Fulgenclo Batista, buried the hatchet and signed a declaration of 
nonintervention and mutual respect before the Inter-American Peace 
Commission. This terminated the 3-year period of tension which fol- 
lowed the discovery that Dominican exiles were preparing an invasion 
of the island from Cuban soil. Later, with the victory of the Castro 
revolution, political temperatures in the Caribbean rose to fever 
heights, culminating in the severance of relations between Castro and 
Trujillo. 


There is no known communist activity of significance, either 
overt or covert, in the Dominican Republic. Trujillo has been un- 
relentingly anti -communist 3ince 1946 when he stamped out the only 
organized communist group. His government haB generally followed a 
policy of friendly cooperation with the US and, with few exceptions, 
has supported the US position in international affairs. It has co- 
operated with OAS and supported the Western Hemisphere defense proposals 

Dominican exiles have long been a focal point of agitation in 
the Caribbean; In 1959 > for the first time, they posed a major threat 
to the Trujillo regime. The closer ties that developed between 
dictator Trujillo and his peers Batista and Jimenez precluded much 
support for the exiles. With Castro in Cuba and a democratic govern- 
ment in Venezuela, however, fresh impetus was given the revolutionary 
cause. Small-scale forces associated with a Dominican exile organiza- 
tion, the Dominican Patriotic Union (UPD) , Invaded the country in June 
1959 from Cuba. The UPD, based mainly in Venezuela and Cuba, has some 
Communists in leadership positions. It is operating with no inter- 
ference from the Venezuelan and Cuban Governments, and is receiving 
support from the Cuban Government, the Venezuelan Communist Party, 
and probably the Venezuelan Government. Trujillo failed to make good 
his threat to retaliate with air attacks on Cuba if the invasion 
continued. The failure of the Invasion has caused considerable de- 
moralization in the Dominican liberation movement. This, coupled with 
the reduction in Cuban logistical support, has brought exile military 
activity to a standstill for the time being. 
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Recent indications are that some kind of crisis involving the 
Dominican Republic is imminent. Sven the Church, hitherto a passive 
supporter of the government, haB challenged Trujillo by formally 
condemning his excesses. US intelligence reports indicate that al- 
though the "Benefactor" apparently still retains the support of the 
rural lower class and the loyalty of the military, and thus will re- 
main in power through i960, the entrenched position he has built up 
for 30 years is showing signs of deteriorating. 


Military Missions 

The US Navy and Air Force have operated missions in the Dominican 
Republic; the Air Force established its mission in August 1948, the 
Navy on 7 December 1956. In 1959 the Dominican Government informed 
US officials that it could no longer pay its share of the expenses for 
the missions, including office space, clerical help, and official 
travel expenses, although it asked the US to retain the mission at US 
expense. But the US refused to assume these expenses, and withdrew 
the missions. 2 


2. (S) OSD, "MSP; 1961, " 241; (U) Telephone Int with Col Harris, 

USAF, AFOOP, Serv and Sup Div, Missions Br; (U) Dept of State, Office 
of Inter-American Regional Pol Aff, untitled doc on US missions in 
Latin America, ca. 1957. One source mentions a naval mission sent In 
1943> but there Is no corroborating evidence. See (C) MS, Army 
Industrial College, (OCMH files) seminar on "Implications of Export 
of Munitions to Other American Republics," 21 Dec 44, AM sess, 5. 


US Military Assistance 1936-1948 

The Dominican Republic has always relied mainly upon the US for 
its munitions supply. In 1939 President Roosevelt approved a state- 
ment of national policy regarding the supply of arms to American 
Republics, which provided for furnishing arms to Haiti, Cuba, and the 
Dominican Republic to the extent required to insure internal stability 
and on financial terms these countries could meet. As a result, 7 of 
the 8 vessels in the Dominican navy and all 6 planes in its air force 
prior to 1941 were of US origin. Between 1936 and June 1940 the US 
licensed the export of $269 >916 worth of munitions to the Dominican 
Republic. 

On 6 May 1941 the Dominican Republic was declared eligible for 
aid under the Lend-Lease Act and on 2 August 1941 signed a lend-lease 
agreement with the US. From 1941 to 1952 the Dominican Republic re- 
ceived lend-lease assistance to the value of $1,617,367, almost all 
of this assistance before 2 September 1945* The major categories of 
equipment allocated under this agreement were: Aircraft ($400,742), 

ordnance ($138,953), vehicles ($150,951), and vessels ($531,269). On 
26 April 1949 the Dominican Republic made the final payment under its 
lend-lease agreement. 

The US military establishment was authorized on 26 December 1945, 
under the terms of the Surplus Property Act, to grant military aid to 
the Dominican Republic. Although $103,000 worth of aid was authorized 
for transfer to the Dominican Republic, as of 31 October 1948 no 
material had actually been shipped. 3 


3* Stetson Conn and Byron S. Fairchild, "The framework, of 
Hemisphere Defense" (galley proofs of unpublished MS in OCMH files), 
213; World Peace Foundation, Documents on American Foreign Relations 
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July 193 9 -June 1940 (Jones and Myers, ed, Boston, 1940), II, 840; 

US House, "Thirty-second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" 
fe 13 ® P° c * M°* 22 ?' 82d Con £j lst Sess; Washington, 1951), App I (b); 
(TS) Table, Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," Enel to memo, 

JMAC to Sec A, Sec Nav, and Sec AF, 9 Nov 48. 


US Military Assistance, 1949-1960 

US military assistance to the Dominican Republic between 1949 
and 30 June 1959 totaled $9,885,000, approximately 1.5 per cent of the 
Latin American total. The major items of this aid were the following: 

1) Cash and credit purchases of military equipment . The 
Dominican Republic has been allowed to purchase” military equipment 
from the US for cash and credit under the terms of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949 and the Mutual Security Act of 1951. Through 
30 June 1959 these purchases totaled $1,612,000— $1,405,000 worth of 
it actually delivered. 

2) Military aid grants . The Dominican Republic and the US 
signed a bilateral military assistance agreement on 6 March 1953. This 
agreement made the Dominican Republic eligible for direct grants of 
equipment and other assistance under the Military Assistance Program 
(MAP). From 1955 to 1959 $6,373,000 in military aid was programed'for 
the Dominican Republic, approximately 2 per cent of the Latin American 
total. As of 30 June 1959 $6 million of this total had been expended. 
Cumulative through 30 June i960 grant aid was estimated to include: 

$2 million for aircraft and aircraft parts; $.6 million for ammunition; 
$1.1 million for electronics and communications equipment; $.3 million 
for training; and $.4 million for packing and transportation. Because 
of the political tensions in the Caribbean area, shipments of MAP 
materiel to the Dominican Republic were suspended in 1958. While 
about $1 million In grant assistance was provided in FY 1959, none of 
this included weapons, naval vessels, military aircraft or ammunition, 
except a small amount of training ammunition required by a Dominican 
vessel during training exercises in FY 1959 with the US fleet. No 
grant assistance wa3 delivered furing FY i960 and none is planned for 
FY 1961 . 

3) Grants from Excess stocks of the US military departments. 

The Dominican Republic also received $1. '^million worth of military 
equipment between 1954 and 1959 from the excess stocks of the US 
military departments. This equipment is not chargeable to MAP.** 


4. (S) OSD, MSP: 1961" (c) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 

16 Mar 60, 54, 61; (U) Briefing memo for SecState, "Caribbean Arms 
Policy," 7 Apr 60 (Hist Div Files). 


Non-US Purchases of Military Aid 

The Dominican Republic continued to purchase military equipment 
from other than US sources during the years of mutual assistance. 
Between 1949 and July 1955 it purchased, among other things: 54 F-51 
Mustang fighters from Sweden in 1953 and 1954 for $2,204,000; 20 tons 
of artillery ammunition from Brazil; and small arms from Lichtenstein. 
An inventory of anas and equipment of the Dominican Army in 1959 re- 
vealed 108 Blram mortars from Brazil (although probably of US or German 
origin); 40 artillery pieces from Germany, France, and Brazil; and 15 
tanks from France. The Dominican determination to build up its armed 
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forces, coinciding with the US arms embargo against the Caribbean 
countries, has meant a substantial increase in Dominican military pur- 
chases from non-US sources. One State Department report estimated 
these non-US purchases to be as high as $90 million in 1959, the major 
portion for the Dominican Air Force. Included in the 1959 figure was 
a $3.4 million purchase of arms and ammunition from Belguim. The US 
attempt to get a commitment from Belguim to halt these shipments in 
light of the increased tension in the Caribbean ended in failure. 
Belguim announced that it sold only light defensive arms to recognized 
governments and would immediately halt shipments in case of a conrlict.5 


5. (S) Cuba Briefing Book;(S) Dept of State, ''Statistical Infor- 

mation on Latin America Military Forces and Military Expenditures, " 
Intelligence Info Brief No. 225, 1 Dec 59; (C) Dept of State, "An 
Evaluation of Latin American Armament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986 , 
14 Sep 55 , App, Table I ; Washington Post , 7 May I960. 


US Economic aid to the Dominican Republic 

During the period 1946 to 1959 , the Dominican Republic received 
$2,400,000 from the US in economic aid, only a minuscule slice of US 
economic aid to Latin America for this period. The major portion of 
this aid, $1.8 million, was obligated through the International Co- 
operation Administration under the Mutual Security Program in stable 
annual increments from 1952 to 1959 . This small figure might be ex- 
plained by the budget surpluses the Dominicans have enjoyed for a 
number of years. In 1956 and 1957 , for example, the budget surplus 
was estimated at $ 2.8 and $1.7 millions respectively. During those 
same years US economic aid totaled only $.5 million. It Is evident 
from these figures that the Dominican Government has required no 
assistance from the US to maintain a budget balance. However, the ex- 
cess cost of recent military expenditures, coupled with the failures 
in Dominican export prices will no doubt damage the financial health 
of the nation. b 


6 . (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54 , 6 l; 

(C) Dominican Republic, "Country Team Analysis.” 


Dominican Armed Forces 


Prior to 1 January 1959 many Dominicans evinced pride in their 
military services and believed that the country needed to maintain a 
strong military establishment, although a large segment of the edu- 
cated public felt .. that the level of defense expenditures was un- 
justified by any potential danger. Some believed that the military 
budget constituted an effort by Trujillo to enhance his prestige and 
that military expenditures served to entrench and prolong his regime. 
If the present regime is a system which has produced stability, avoid- 
ing the chaos of periodic revolutions. It is also based purely on the 
aimed forces, on personallsmo , and on a complete absence of responsi- 
bility to the people. The recent emergence of Castro in Cuba as a 
potent counterforce to Trujillo drastically revised the power balance 
In the Caribbean. Trujillo now faces two threats: military invasion 

from Cuba; and, more Important, the spread of Cuba's revolutionary 
doctrine b throughout the Caribbean area. 7 
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7. (C) Dominican Republic, "Country Team Analysis"; Edwin 

Lieuwen, Arms and Politics in Latin America (New York, i 960 ). 


The following budget tables reveal an apparent stability of 
Dominican military expenditures in relation to national expenditures: 


Table I 



(In millions 
Total National Budget 

of US dollars) 
Military Budget 

Defense % of 
Total 

1949 

$ 66 

$15 

22.7 

1950 

71 

19 

26.8 

1951 

75 

20 

26.7 

1952 

83 

23 

27.7 

1953 

89 

22 

24.7 

1954 

95 

20 

21.1 

1955 

106 

22 

20.8 


Table 

II 



(In Millions 

of US dollars) 


1956 

$119.9 

$28.6 

24 


Tab el 

III 



(in millions of US dollars) 


1957 

$130 

$30 

23.1 

1958 

147 

30 

20.4 q 

1959 

155 

39 

25.2 8 


8 . Table Is Dept of State, Int Info Brief No. 225, 1 Dec 59 . 

Table II: (S) Dominican Republic Briefing Book 
Table Ills (S) OSD, "MSP:' 1961." It is important to road these 
figures for internal comparisons only; the various definitions of 
total national budget used in these charts disqualify them for com- 
parisons with each other. 


Though these budget figures present a relatively stable picture 
of Dominican military spending, two significant facts should be noted: 
( 1 ) almost half of the national budget is earmarked for a special fund 
for which no accounting is available, and (2) in September 1959 a $50 
million extra -budget defense expenditure plan was announced. Further- 
more it Is quite possible that part of the nearly $75 million in the 
special fund may be allocated and expended for military expenditures. 
Thus the military expenditures for 1959 almost tripled the preceding 
year's expenditure, and probably reflect Trujillo's reaction to the 
new revolutionary storms buffeting the Caribbean. 9 


9. (S) Dept of State, Office of Inter-American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on foreign and US missions in Latin America, ca. 1954, 
Stanford Univ., Hispanic American Report XII (Sep 59). 380. 38l; (S) 
OSD, "MSP: 1961." K 


Estimates of the strength of the Dominican armed forces vary from 
the OSD estimate of 9,600 in the active armed forces to the estimate 
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of the US Naval Attache, who lists a total of 24,288. (Trujillo him- 
self claims 100,000 men in the Dominican armed forces. He is of 
course counting his reservists.) The Army Intelligence Digest of 
15 November 1959 estimated the total Dominican forces at 17,760 in- 
cluding 9,600 army, 1,800 national police, 3,400 navy, and 2,960 air 
force. In addition, Trujillo also maintains a so-called "Anti-Communist 
Foreign Legion" estimated at 2,300 men. The army is capable of pro- 
viding local internal security protection and defense against Haiti. 

In fact, the Dominicans are capable of repelling any group of Latin 
America revolutionaries likely to attack. They would be incapable, 
however, of successfully resisting a major attack by a modern power 
or of contributing a sizeable force for use elsewhere in the hemisphere. 
The troops are well trained and skilled marksmen. There are adequate 
amounts of arms and equipment. The national armory produces small 
arms weapons in excess of needs and has adequate repair facilities. 

The army is weak, however, in :heavy artillery pieces. Its. equip- 
ment includes: 111 mortars (Brazil and -the USO •• 44 . 

artillery pieces (US, France, Germany, and Brazil)'; 29 tanks (US and 
France) and 10 amphibious trucks (US) . 

[t . The Dominican navy has been judged by US naval observers as 
' capable only of providing local internal security protection and 
defense against minor external attack." It is also estimated to have 
only "negligible" tactical capability. Its largest vessels are 2 
British destroyers purchased in 1948 and 1949; 2 US and 6 Canadian 
frigates (l modified for use as the presidential yacht); 6 former US 
patrol vessels; and coast guard vessels, landing craft, rescue launches, 
and auxiliaries. 

The Dominican air force includes 155 planes of which 32 are jet 
fighters, 37 piston fighters, and 48 fighter bombers. In addition, 

5 B-26 medium bombers (World War II, stripped) were purchased in Miami 
in March I960, ostensibly for Chile, and flown to the Dominican 
Republic. 10 


10. (S) Dominican Republic Briefing Book; (S) OSD, "MSP;196l;" 

(S) Memo, Nav Attache to Amb, CIUDAD TRUJILLO, "Estimate of Dominican 
Military Strength," 20 Jan 60, Omes, Trujillo , 131-133. 


MAP 

By terms of the defense agreement in effect since 1953, in which 
the Dominican Republic pledged cooperation with the US in the defense 
of the western hemisphere, the Dominicans accepted the primary missions 
of (l) defense of its coastal sea communications; (2) the defense of 
military bases, ports, and communications, (3) the standardization of 
doctine, methods, and materiel; ana (4) the continued availability 
to the US of the guided missile tracking station located in the Domini- 
can Republic^ In i960 the US was assisting the Dominicans in the 
support of 6 vessels. The Dominican forces in this support program 
numbered 469, approximately 3 per cent of the country's total armed 
forces. Until recently the functions of the MAAG for the Dominican 
Republic were performed by US Navy personnel assigned to the country. 
Upon removal of the Navy mission in December 1959, it was planned to 
establish a MAAG consisting of three officers, four enlisted men, and 
one clvllian.il 


11. (Si OSD, "MSP; 1961 ASD/ISA, Office, Reg Dir Western 
Hemisphere, "Mutual Security Forces: Strength of MAP-Supported Units, 
MS table . 



Arms Rivalry 

In June 1958 the Country Team reported the absence of any serious 
preoccupation on the part of the Dominicans with the threat of force 
from neighboring states. This report, however, predated the rise of 
Fidel Castro by 6 months. Since that time Dominican relations with 
Cuba and Venezuela have deteriorated steadily. Fear of Cuban invasion 
has caused Trujillo to increase his military budget by more than 100 
per cent in late 1959- On its part, the US, in an attest to avoid 
aggravating the rivalry, has instituted an embargo on arms shipments 
to the entire Caribbean area.12 


12. Dominican Republic, "Country Team Analysis. 


ECUADOR 


Historical Outline 


Small --with a population of only three million — poor, and beset 
to the north and south by aggressive neighbors, Ecuador has been 
unable either to play an effective part in international affairs, or 
even to protect the Integrity of its territory. These same reasons 
have rendered continental Ecuador of little strategic importance to 
the US. Ecuador's Galapagos Islands, on the other hand, have become 
of primary importance to the defense of the Panama Canal in the air 

A DTP _ 1 


1. The information in this section comes from the following 
secondary sources: J.F. Bannon and P.M. Dunne, Latin America: An 

Historical Survey (rev, ' Milwaukee. 1958); A.B. Thomas, Latin 
America: A History (New York, 1956); A.C. Wilgus and Raul d'Eca, 

Outline -History of Latin America (New York, 1941); A.P. Whitaker, The 
United States and South America? The Northern Republics (Cambridge, 
Mass., 194b); Lllo Llnke," Ecuador : Country of Contrasts* (London, 1954) . 


Geography explains many of Ecuador's chronic political problems. 
The broad tropical seacoast is dominated by the country's commercial 
metropolis, Guayaquil. Here is centered the agricultural export 
trade and here too an Ecuadoran middle class has appeared and insti- 
tutions have developed to make modem Ecuador one of the democratic 
states of Latin America. A deep rivalry exists between Guayaquil and 
Qultb, the national capital and dominant city of the temperate 
mountainous section of the country. Seventy -five per. cent of the 
people live in thlB latter area, the vast majority engaged in sub- 
sistence agriculture. A third area, the trans-Andean region, covered 
with heavy forests and sparsely populated, is divorced from the reBt 
of the country by the lack of transportation. It has been suggested 
that a better transportation system might knit the economic and 
political divisions of the country into a more viable nation. 

The Ecuadoran Independence movement began in 1809, and freedom 
from Spain was finally achieved In 1822. For a few years Ecuador was 
part of Greater Colombia, but declared itself an independent republic 
in 183 O. Juan Jose Flores, one of Bolivar's generals, became the 
civil and military chief of the new republic. The next 30 years were 
marked by great political instability and a general lack of economic 
progress. The main opposition to the conservative Flores during these 
years centered in the liberal forces under Vicente Rocafuerte, who 
twice defeated Flores in civil wars (1834 and 1845). 

From i860 and 1875 Ecuador was ruled by Gabriel Garcia Moreno, 
perhaps the most remarkable figure in its national history, a con- 
servative who suppressed all opposition with a violence that ap- 
proached ferocity. The close union of church and state, bitterly 
opposed by the liberals, was a cornerstone of his policy. To his 
credit, however, he reduced civic corruption, suppressed banditry and 
the caudlllos , established an orderly system of taxation, and sup- 
port ed^raprovements in education and transportation. His assassination 
ended the most stable and prosperous rule in Ecuador's history. There 
followed a period of struggle between the conservatives and liberals, 
the latter finally gaining power in 1895 when Eloy Alfaro became 
president after a short civil war. Alfaro's ascendency ushered in a 
relatively stable period of liberal rule marked by effective reforms 
lasting until 1911 when the country once more plunged into a 30 -year 
period of political turmoil. This era of liberal mile, marked by 
six revolutions fomented by conservatives and several dissident 
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factions within the Liberal party itself, came to an end in 1933 with 
the quiet election of Jose Velasco Ibarra. 

Ibarra proposed drastic reforms to solve the serious economic 
problems that faced depression -bound Ecuador. His quarrels with 
Congress and the army culminated in his expulsion in 1935 when he 
attempted to rewrite the constitution in favor of his dictatorship. 
Unsettled conditions continued until Carlos Arroyo del Rio became 
provisional president in 1939- 

Faced with strong opposition as a result of his economic policies 
and Ecuador's galling defeat by Peru in the border war in 19.41, 

Arroyo's administration soon descended into a harsh dictatorship. 

His opponents, including the Conservatives, some Liberals, and even 
the Communists formed a coalition — which, with the support of the 
array, overthrew Arroyo in 1944. After years of torture and censorship 
the masses of people welcomed back Ibarra as the savior of the country. 

Ibarra's second administration, lasting 3 years, was at first a 
middle -class government which recognized the need for a new and lib- 
eral constitution. The constituent assembly called by the president 
prepared such a revolutionary document, however, that Ibarra Bigned 
it only under protest and suspended it by decree in 1946. Falling 
back on the Conservatives for support, Ibarra called for another con- 
stitutional convention. This resulted in the promulgation of the 
present constitution, a document recognizing the sovereignty of the 
people and guaranteeing a bill of rights reflecting the body of 
democratic ideas that characterize present-day Ecuador. Throughout 
his second administration Ibarra was favored by the faithful support 
of the masses, even though in its later years his regime was a 
virtual dictatorship. He waB, and, --as his election to a fourth term 
i*n June I960 indicates --still is, the most popular figure in Ecuador. 

In 1947 Ibarra's second administration fell like many before It 
because of its failure to maintain the support of the array and to 
achieve any unity between the political forces of the Sierra and the 
coast. Ibarra was once more forced Into exile. 

In addition to the Liberal and Conservative candidates advanced 
for the election of 1948, some of the country's pivil leaders formed 
a middle-of-the-road party under Oslo Plaza. The canvass, compara- 
tively honest, resulted in his election. True to the promises of his 
party, Plaza embarked on a program of economic and social reforms, 
in which aid from the US had a part. The Rockefeller International 
Basic Economy Corporation helped develop the Guayas River basin 
agricultural project, the Export -Import Bank granted a loan of 
$250,000 for agricultural machinery, and the US extended further aid 
under the Point Four program. In 1952 Ibarra returned to the presi- 
dency for the third time and continued the economic programs launched 
by Plaza. 

In 1956 Camilo Ponce Enriquez succeeded Ibarra in a peaceful 
election, and though his administration has had to face serious eco- 
nomic problems, the reform movement has continued to the present time. 
Ponce kept his promise not to interfere in the presidential election 
in i 960 , and, in spite of some sporadic campaign violence in Quito, 
the recent election of Ibarra was generally peaceful and orderly. 

The effectiveness of the reforms of Alfaro — enforced by the excellent 
constitution of 1946., the growth of organized labor, the reduction of 
illiteracy, and the stimulation of economic life all give promise of 
strengthening the democratic institutions that Ecuador has created. 
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Foreign Policy 


Ecuador has been continuously thwarted in the pursuit of Its 
paramount foreign policy objective: the defense of its national 

territory against its ambitious neighbors. In 1904, yielding to the 
claims of Brazil, Ecuador relinquished 245,882 square miles of Amazon 
1916, hoping to win a friend in her struggle against 
ambitious Peru, Ecuador ceded 182,423 square miles in the Amazon basin 
to Colombia. After a brief war against Colombia in 1932, however, 

Peru began to press for further advantages in the Ecuadoran part of 
the Amazonian hinterland. Years of fruitless negotiations between the 
two neighbors ended in an undeclared war when Peru suddenly invaded 
s out hern Ecuador in July 1941. Against the highly trained Peruvian 
army and air force, the virtually defenseless Ecuadorans were forced 
^5! retreat. The dispute was temporarily settled through the mediation 
of the US, Chile, and Argentina, who prevailed upon Ecuador to hand 
over nearly two-thirds of its Oriente Province. The acceptance in 1944 
of the final agreement arrived at at the Rio Conference resulted in 
the overthrow of the Ecuadoran government and caused much bitterness 
toward the US in Ecuador. Today the surrender of this territory 
remains a paramount issue in Ecuadoran politics . 2 


2. Whitaker, US and South America ; Linke, Ecuador . 


Ecuador has maintained cordial relations with the US since its 
independence from Greater Colombia in 1830. Unlike Colombia, its 
neighbor to the north, Ecuador had been little affected by the im- 
perialism of the US, either in its overt form or in the more sophisti- 
cated dollar diplomacy . It readily adopted a benevolent attitude 
toward the US in World War It severed relations with the Central 
Powers and permitted US armed merchantmen to trade freely in its ports. 
In 1938 Ecuador signed a trade agreement treaty with the US. 

The advent of World War II saw an intensification of the good 
neighbor policy toward Ecuador. The US agreed to a modification of 
the reciprocal trade agreement that permitted Ecuador to impose quota 
restrictions on importB, and in June 1940 the Export -Import Bank 
granted Ecuador a long-sought $1,150,000 loan for transportation 
equipment and medical research. This growing friendship with the US 
signaled a swift decline in the influence of the Axis powers. The 
Italian Army mission was dismissed and the Japanese scientific mission 
and several prominent Germans, Including the leader of the Nazi news 
agency, were expelled. Late in 1940 a US Army mission replaced the 
Italians in the Ecuadoran military schools. Ecuador broke off re- 
lations with Germany, froze all Axis funds, and allowed the US to 
construct an air base on the Galapagos Islands and a naval base at 
Salinas. During 1943 the Export -Import Bank granted Ecuador a further 
loan of $5 million. 

Since World War II Ecuador, as a general policy, has persistently 
aimed at an international defense of the democratic system. Continuing 
its close wartime cooperation with the US it signed a mutual defense 
assistance pact in February 1952. It has been a staunch supporter of 
the UN and has made a point of being among the first to sign all inter- 
national agreements of universal interest, such as the Declaration of 
Human Rights. Although it feels closest to those countries that 
might take a sympathetic attitude toward its dispute with Peru, 

Ecuador has declared that it does not wish to establish regional blocs 
within the Western Hemisphere, and has s up ported the OAS. 
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Communism 


The Communist party (PCE) has been legal in Ecuador since 1944, 
although as of December 1959 its 1,000 registered members left it 
considerably short of the 5,000 membership required for formal re- 
cognition as a national party. Its strength will probably increase 
somewhat in I960 as a result of Its recruiting drive among the Sierra 
Indians, whose pathetic state remains the principal failure in 
Ecuadoran social Justice. Communist influence, however, ha 3 been 
greater than its numbers would Indicate. In collaboration with left- 
wing Socialists, the party has largely dominated urban organized 
labor and gained much support among the university students. It has 
attempted to capitalize on the manifestations of nation-wide bitter- 
ness over the Peru-Ecuador boundary dispute by attacking the govern- 
ment for its unwillingness to reopen the issue. 3 


3. (S) "Short-Term Prospects for Ecuador," SNIE 95-59, 8 Dec 59. 


Foreign Missions 


Various foreign missions have often spent many years in Ecuador 
a3 technical advisers and instructors to the armed forces. The first 
was a Chilean mission which arrived in 1900 by invitation of President 
Alfaro, who was keenly Interested in the progress and technical train- 
ing of the army. The Chilean mission followed German ideas and train- 
ing methods. After World War I France operated an air mission in 
Ecuador, but a multitude of air accidents caused the government to 
cancel the contract after l^ear.4 


4. Dept of State, Office of Inter -American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on foreign and US missions in Latin America, ca. 1954, 
4, 5i (S) ODCSOPS, "Chronology of Pertinent Authority for U.S. Mili- 
tary Missions," Tabs A and B; Linke, Ecuador , 164; Edwin Lleuwen, 
Arms and Politics In Latin America (New Vork, I960), 32, 33. 


The Italians were by far the most influential in Ecuadoran 
military circles. Italy operated an air mission in Ecuador from 1937 
to 1939 and, more important, a ground mission between 1922 and 1940. 
The Italians founded an aviation school and a school for military 
engineering. Introduced various technical advances in the ground 
forces, and invited Ecuadoran array officers to attend Italian military 
schools. Thus on the eve of World War II nearly all officers of the 
Ecuadoran General Staff were Italian -oriented in training and 
sympathies . 

Although the Germans were forbidden by the Versailles Treaty to 
operate military missions, they achieved an effective penetration of 
Ecuadoran society* They operated the civilian airlines, and many 
schools and news agencies in Ecuador were operated by German citizens. 

Since World War II the US has operated all military missions to 
Ecuador. Relations with the three Ecuadoran services have been ex- 
tremely cordial. In its training programs the US has emphasized the 
training of senior officers, who frequently attend schools in the 
Canal Zone and the US. Under the provisions of an agreement signed 
on 29 June 1944, the US Army operates for an indefinite period a 
mission at Quito w3th seven officers and three enlisted men. The 
purpose of this mission is to cooperate with the Ecuadoran military 
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establishment in improving the efficiency of the army and equipping 
and training the MAP battalion. 

On 12 December 1940 a mission contract was signed by the US with 
Ecuador for a US Air Force mission to assist in the establishment of 
operational techniques and maintenance facilities that would stand- 
ardize the Ecuadoran Air Force along the lines of the US Air Force. 
The mission, with a strength of six officers and eight airmen, was 
extended for an indefinite period by notes of 10 May and 23 May 1955. 

The US Naval mission in Ecuador dates from an agreement signed 
on 12 December 1940. The ntssion was later extended indefinitely by 
notes of 30 August and 6 December 1954.5 


5. (S) ASD/ISA, "Ecuador," Briefing Book, Office, Eeg Dir 
Western Hemisphere; (U) Dept of State, Office of Inter -American 
Regional Pol Aff, untitled doc on US missions in Latin America, 
ca. 1957. 


Military Aid to Ecuador 


Although Ecuador imported most of its pre -World War II military 
equipment from Europe, the US licensed the exportation of $218,888 
worth of munitions for shipment to Ecuador between 6 November 1935 
and 30 June 1940. 

, On May 1941 Ecuador was declared eligible for aid under the 
Lend-Lease Act and on 6 April 1942 signed a lend-lease agreement with 
the US. During the 9 years Jshls program remained in effect, Ecuador 
received $7,794,772, all but $561,747 of this sum before 2 September 
1945. Aircraft ($1.9 million), vehicles ($2.2 million) and vessels 
($.9 million) were the major categories of equipment received under 
lend-lease. Ninety -nine per cent of the postwar total was appropri- 
ated for equipment In the vehicle category. By a payment made on 12 
February 1951, Ecuador paid off the small balance outstanding on the 
part of its lend-lease account incurred under the terms of the lend- 
lease agreement of 6 April 1942. 

On 26 December 1945 Ecuador became eligible to receive military 
equipment from the US military establishment under the Surplus 
Property Act. As of 31 October 1948 It had received $3,666,000 worth 
of aid under the terns of this act. 6 


6. World Peace •?oir.dai;: ; .oo, Documents on American Foreign Re- 
1 at ion s July 1939- June 19+0 (Jones ancT Myers, ed, Boston, 1 94017 II 
840; US House, "Thircy -second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations" (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 1951), 
App 1(b); (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," End • 
to memo, JMAC to SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48. 
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US Military Assistance 1949-1960 


US military assistance to Ecuador between 1949 and 30 June 1959 
totaled $23.4 million: $1.5 million in cash and credit purchases of 

military equipment; $18.5 million in US military grant aid; and $3-4 
million in military equipment granted from excess stocks of the US 
military departments . 

Under the terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 19^9 and 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 Ecuador has been allowed to purchase, 
for cash and on credit, military equipment from the US. Through 30 
June 1959 these purchases totaled $1,536, 000- -$1,299, 000 worth of it 
actually delivered. This represents 0.85 per cent of the total pur- 
chases of military equipment from the US by all Latin American 
countries during this period. 7 


7. (S) State Dept, "Military Assistance and Latin America" 

Special Paper A -7 -10, 20 Sep 57, 6, 7 , 22; (S) OSD (ASD/ISA files), 
"Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military 
Assistance Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 255* 


On 20 February 1952 Ecuador and the US signed a bilateral mili- 
tary assistance agreement enabling Ecuador to receive direct grants 
of equipment and other assistance under the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram (MAP). From X952 to 1959 Ecuador received $18.5 million worth 
of military aid through MAP, approximately 5.5 per cent of the Latin 
American total. As of 30 June 1959, $13. 4 million of this total has 
been expended by Ecuador. Cumulative through 30 June i960 this mili- 
tary grant aid was estimated to include: $4,167,000 for aircraft, 

including 16 F80C's and 4 T^3’s; $2,661,000 for vehicles; $1,179,000 
for ammunition; $2,l8C,000 for training; and $1,096,000 for packing 
and transportation. MAP military aid proposed for FY 1961 for 
Ecuador totals $3,006,000, including $1,310,000 for training, $657,000 
for spare parts, and $500,000 for vehicles. 

Ecuador also received $3-4 million worth of military equipment 
between 1953 and 1959 from the excess stocks of the US military de- 
partments, This amount, not chargeable to MAP, represented approxi- 
mately 3 pe~ cent of t.nc total excess jtock grants to Latin America. 8 


8. (S) CSD, "MS? : 1961 " 244; (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assist- 

ance," 16 Mar 60, 65. 








Non-US Military Purchases 


Ecuador continued to purchase military equipment from other than 
US sources during the years of mutual assistance. Between 1949 and 
July 1955 it purchased among other things: 12 jet fighter-bombers, 

6 jet bombers, and 2 destroyers from the UK for $8,592,000; 6 patrol 
boats from West Germany for $380,000; and 64 half -ton trucks from 
Yugoslavia. An inventory of arms and equipment of the Ecuadoran army 
in 1959 revealed 24 artillery pieces from Italy and 4 from Germany 
compared to 64 from the US. Since World War II Ecuador has purchased 
at least five times more military equipment (in dollar value) from the 
UK than from the US. 9 


9- (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American Armament 
Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986 , 14 Sep 55, App, Table I; (S) Ecuador 
Briefing Book. 


US Economic Aid to Ecuador 


During the period 1946 to 1959 j Ecuador received $55.3 million 
from the US in economic aid. Of this total $ 16.3 million was obligated 
through the International Cooperation Administration under the Mutual 
Security Program; another $22,000,000 was in the form of long-term 
loans from the Export -Import Bank. The $55*3 million represents 1.5 
per cent of the total US economic aid to Latin America for this 
period.! 0 


10. (C) ICA, ’’ U , S . External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 63 , 54. 


Ecuadoran Armed Forces 


The administrations of the last two presidents have proved again 
how dependent on the army is the survival of the national government. 
Always a potent factor in Ecuadoran politics, the army has been con- 
tent of late to remain an autonomous institution in the body politic, 
receiving a stable share of the national budget. The last administra- 
tions have made it clear, however, that the president must respect the 
autonomous position of the army. Even a popular figure like Ibarra 
was unable to change the situation. His attempt to purge the array of 
disloyal elements who were blocking his reforms almost cost him the 
presidency in 1954. Ponce, the present chief executive, has had to 
rely heavily on the army for support in domestic crises. The follow- 
ing figures show the percentage of the national budget allotted to 
the military from 1949 to 1955: 

(In Millions of US Dollars) 

Defense % of 



Total National Budget 

Defense Budget 

Total 

1949 

$36 

$ 6 

16.7 

1950 

30 

6 

20.0 

1951 

33 

6 

13.2 

1952 

27 

6 

22.2 

1953 

42 

8 

19*0 

1954 

48 

10 

20.8 

1955 

51 

15 

29.4 
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These figures reveal that although Ecuador's military budget doubled 
in 6 years, the percentage this represented of the total budget re- 
mained relatively constant until 1955- This last figure can probably 
be explained by the extraordinarily heavy capital outlay for the 
purchase of 2 escort destroyers and 12 jet fighter bombers from the 
UK in 1955- It is Important to read these figures for internal com- 
parisons only; the limited definition of total national budget used 


in this 

chart disqualifies it for 
(In Millions 

Total National Budget 

comparison with 
of US Dollars) 

Defense Budget 

the following chart: 

Defense % of 
Total 

1956 

$102 

$15.7 

15.4 

1957 

101 

15.7 

15.5 

1958 

- 104.6 

15.8 

15.1 

1959 

unknown 

15.5 

16.5 


The Hispanic American Report Published the I960 Ecuadoran budget 
figures revealing a total budget of $100 million, 16 per cent of 
which was allotted to the military. H 


11. (C) Dept of State, Int Rpt No. 6986, App, Table I; (S) 
Ecuador Briefing Book; (S) OSD "MSP : 1961," 244; Stanford University, 
Hispanic American Report , XII ( Jan 59), 71. 


The Ecuadoran armed forces numbered 21,224 in 1959, distributed 
as follows: 13,000 army, 2,210 navy, 1,104 air force, and 5,000 police. 

The array's equipment is a heterogeneous collection of European arms, 
supplemented by US equipment^ most of which is obsolete and virtually 
useless except for the US items. The army lacks trained technical 
personnel, and, consequently, equipment maintenance is poor. Its heavy 
equipment includes: 4l light tanks (US); 12 65mm mounted howitzers 

(Italian); 8 75ram howitzers (US and German); 24 105mm howitzers (US); 

22 mortars of various size (US); and 48 AA guns of various sizes (US 
and Italian). 

Ecuador's navy is very small and the lack of technical training 
renders its combat effectiveness practically nil. It is incapable 
of effectively patrolling its territorial waters, particularly the 
Galapagos Islands. Its largest vessels are 1 US frigate, 2 Hunt 
class escort destroyers purchased from the UK, and 12 patrol boats pur- 
chased from Germany in 1954. 

The air force of Ecuador has a total aircraft strength of 57: 1 

jet fighter squadron, 1 fighter bomber squadron, 1 Jet bomber squadron; 
and transport and training squadrons. The air force's tactical cap- 
ability is extremely low, and Its strategic air capabilities are 
negligible because of the limited number of aircraft. J- 2 


12. (S) Ecuador Briefing Book; Jane's Fighting Ships 1959*1960 

(London, 1959 ), 162, 163. a “ — — 
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MAP 


By terms of the 1952 defense agreement, In which Ecuador pledged 
cooperation with the US In the defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
Ecuador accepted the primary missions of defense of its coastal sea 
communications, its military bases, ports, communication nets and 
other essential facilities, and the protection of inter -American 
maritime routes. In FY i960 the US was assisting Ecuador in the 
support of 1 engineer combat battalion, 1 naval vessel, and 2 air 
squadrons. The Ecuadoran troops in this support program numbered 
l»^92.in FY I960, approximately 5 per cent of the country’s total 
armed forces.i3 


13. (S') OSD, 11 MSP: 1961," 2 44; ASD/ISA, Office, Reg Dir Western 

Hemisphere, "Mutual Security Forces: Strength of MAP -Supported Units," 

MS table . 


Arms Rivalry 


Ecuador's long-standing hostility towards Peru has made it ex- 
tremely sensitive to any strengthening of the Peruvian armed forces. 
The purchase of small arms and ammunition from Argentina and the order 
for 12 patrol craft from Germany in 1954 was a result of the 
Ecuadoran Navy's fear of possible Peruvan aggression. Ecuador had 
developed close ties with Colombia, Chile, and Argentina, and in so 
doing it has reversed its stand against regional blocs. *4* 


14. (s) Ecuador Briefffig Book; Linke, Ecuador , l6l. 


Disarmament 


Ecuador claims credit for preceding both Chile and Peru In sup- 
porting arms limitation since It proposed the agenda item on this 
subject scheduled to be discussed at the eleventh Inter -American Con- 
ference to be held at Quito in i960. President Ponce has promised 
that Ecuador would support strengthening the Inter -American Peace 
Committee and would also suggest the creation of an Inter-American 
Court of Justice to apply norms of law and redress grievances in 
Latin American disputes. 15 


15* (C) Dept of State, "Latin American Efforts to Limit 

■Armaments, 11 Intelligence Rpt No. 8i94, ' 15 Jan 60, 4. 
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GUATEMALA 


Historical Outline 


Guatemala today is the most populous country of Central America 
but only the third largest in area (Nicaragua and Honduras are both 
larger). The present population is estimated to be 3,700,000; the 
area is 42,042 square miles, or a little larger than that of Kentucky. 
The heart of the country is formed by the temperate highlands that 
cover its central half. Most of the inhabitants live in this region 
of fertile valleys enclosed by mountains. Over 60 per cent of the 
population is Indian, descendants of the Mayas, constituting by far 
the largest Indian component of any Central American state; most of 
the remainder is mestizo. The literacy rate of the country is 28 per 
cent. Guatemala has recently undergone social and political turmoil, 
including several years under a Communist -oriented regime, in the 
process of trying to adjust to the conditions of the modern world. ^ 


1. The information in this section comes from the following 
sources: Ronald M. Schneider, Communism in Guatemala: 1944-1954 

(New York, 1959); (S) OSD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: 
Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation," 
2 Mar 60, facing, 249. 


Although Guatemala broke her ties with Spain in 1821, she did not 
emerge as a fully fledged nation on the international scene until 
almost 2 decades later. As a colony she was the principal province of 
the captaincy general of the same name, which included as its other 
provinces the present Mexican state of Chiapas and the other Central 
American republics of today except Panama. The captaincy general made 
the break with the mother coqptry as a unit, and almost immediately 
sought a foster mother in Mexico, which was being built by Iturbide 
into his short-lived empire. After Iturbide' s fall in 1823, Chiapas 
stayed with Mexico, but the rest of the former captaincy general broke 
away, elected a constituent assembly, and established an independent 
government called The United Provinces of Central America. This was 
a federal government, under which each of the component provinces had 
its own state government. The federation lasted formally until 
1 February 1839 > tut it had begun to disintegrate as early as 1835. 

The failure of the federation may be attributed to two principal 
causes. There was the political ineptitude of the inexperienced 
theorists and soldiers who filled its offices; for example, in an 
effort to end the abuses of the old Spanish system of taxation the new 
government abolished so many sources of revenue without replacing them 
that It ensured its own bankruptcy. And there were the sharp differ- 
ences between Conservative and Liberals, the two parties into which 
the politically conscious Central Americans were divided. The 
Conservatives, whose views were especially prevalent among the aristoc- 
racy and the clergy, wanted a strong central government, controlled by 
the upper strata of society. They contended that such a government 
was essential because the population was too ignorant, heterogeneous, 
and Inexperienced in public affairs for democracy to work and because 
division of power between federal and state governments would foster 
sectionalism and rebellion. On the other hand the more doctrinaire 
Liberals, who were found particularly among the creole and mestizo pro- 
fessional men and others below the most privileged group in colonial 
times, regarded a strong central government as tyranny and argued that 
local governments, besides making possible a better defense of liberty, 
were actually necessitated by the dispersion and heterogeneity of the 
population. By the end of the 1820's the Liberals were convinced that 
the location of the federal capital in Guatemala City, the capital of 
the most powerful state in the federation, exposed the federal 
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government to a serious risk of domination by Guatemala. Led by the 
Honduran Francisco Morazan, the Liberals of the ther states marched 
on Guatemala City, forced out the incumbent federal president, held 
an election in which Morazan was chosen president (he was inaugurated 
in September 1830), and moved the federal capital to San Salvador. 

But these heroic measures were in vain; for, as has been noted, the 
federation began coming apart a few years later. 

One of the strangest figures in Guatemalan history came on the 
scene as the federation collapsed. This was Rafael Carrera, who was 
to dominate the affairs of his state from the late 1830's until his 
death in 1865. Still, his achievements indicate he possessed a 
considerable degree of native intelligence and the authentic charism 
of the natural-born leader. Carrera rose to power at the head of a 
horde of Indians among whom the Conservatives had fomented rebellion 
against the Liberal state government. The Indians had been told that 
Liberal measures such as those for trial by Jury and civil marriage 
were an attack on the Catholic religion, whose officials the Indians 
believed to be their defenders. An act of God in the form of a 
cholera epidemic aided the efforts of the Conservatives; for when the 
government sent physicians and medicines among the Indians with a 
view to curbing the disease, the terrified and suspicious primitives 
thought the object was to poison them. Hailed by his followers as 
JS® Son ofk God ’ " Carrera entered Guatemala City in triumph in April 
lo3o. The president fled for his life, and a Conservative regime was 
Installed. The Liberal legislation was repealed, including the law 
permitting civil marriage and various other anticlerical measures. 
Abolished tithes were re-established and monasteries restored. The 
Jesuits, who had been expelled, were allowed to return. 

From this time until his death Carrera was the paladin of 
Conservatism, though he did not become president until December 1844, 
and voluntarily relinquished-the office from l8p0 to 1852. Despotic 
and fanatical, he put his personal impress upon the whole period, 
marking it as a time of absolutism and reaction like few others in 
the history of American states. The more extreme members of the 
clergy announced that he had come to power under a commission from 
the Virgin Mary, but his bigotry was so unrestrained as to make him 
a dubious ally of religion. Yet the picture is not entirely black 
from a broad Guatemalan point of view. His few apologists assert that 
though he associated with the aristocrats and was relied upon by them 
for support, he always distrusted them a3 hostile to the common 
people, and he is credited with achieving a substantial reduction in 
the public debt during his rule. Moreover, he was a consistent and 
stanch defender of Guatemalan nationalism. Looking upon the old 
federalism as an impossible dream under existing conditions, he re- 
fused to tolerate efforts by El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Honduras to 
revive it . And he took an active though not a leading part in the 
trf?? ral Amerlcan campaign to rid the area of the American filibuster 
William Walker. His death deprived the Conservatives of their greatest 
leader of the century . d 


. I*. Jones, Guatemala, Past and Present (Minneapolis 
1940), chap. 4 and note 19, _ chap. '4; Dana Gardner Munro, The Latin* 
American Republic s: A ‘History (2d ed., New r York, * l?pO) , 


. Carrera was followed by Vicente Cerna, who was hand-picked by the 
old dictator before he died and approved by a general assembly. Four 
years later Cerna was chosen again by a similar body; but the tide of 
revolt, already running for 2 years by this time, in another two 
years Swept him from office, and with him the Conservatives and their 
works. The capital was occupied in 1871 by a victorious army led by 
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the Liberals Miguel Garcia Granados and Justo Rufino Barrios. Garcia 
Granados assumed the presidency but had little desire to serve. He 
called elections in the spring of 1873, and his friend Barrios, who 
had already served for a time as acting president, was elected. 

Barrios was formally inaugurated on 4 June 1873. 

In this manner Guatemala's greatest Liberal leader of the century 
and the most popular of its national heroes came to power. Like 
Carrera in force of character and gifts of leadership, he contrasted 
sharply with the Conservative dictator in most other ways. The son of 
well-to-do parents, he had pursued legal training long enough to 
become a notary, but had subsequently engaged in farming and ranching 
on his family's property before joining the revolution against Cema. 
After he came to power he was described by critics as cold, sullen, 
unreliable, brusque, unconventional, grasping, iron-willed, and of 
unmeasured ambition; his defenders, however, assert that he was highly 
attractive personally, modest in dress, sober of habit, sanguine of 
temperament but alive to facts, indefatigably energetic, and loyal to 
his friends . 

4 4-u Ba ? ri0 5 was convinced that the Church had been the major factor 
in the downfall of the earlier Liberal movement and in Carrera's long 
rule. He determined, therefore, to remove it from control over public 
-> a i r3 l. same time insisting that his reform movement meant no 

ill to the religion inherited by the Guatemalan people from their 
lathers. In anticlerical moves carried through before his election as 
pr f S C7 e u J he had the Je8ui ts expelled again, and also the archbishop 
and bishops, whom he accused of complicity in reactionary movements. 
Tithes were again suppressed, the property of certain religious 
societies was confiscated, and monasteries were abolished and their 
properties nationalized. A few years later clerics were forbidden to 
be teachers, civil marriage was made obligatory, and church and state 
of, C io a ?? d 4 Se ?§?§ te ’ Yet afte * the more liberal Leo XIII succeeded 
rius ix in lo7o, a new concordat was worked out between BarrioB' 
government and the Holy Sec. 

Equally active in other matters , Barrios pursued a program of 
internal reforms and progressive measures that make his period of con- 
trol stand out, in the opinion of at least one scholar (from the 
perspective of ca. 1940), as the most brilliant and constructive in 
Guatemalan history. He overhauled the system of local government. 

He gave enthusiastic support to education, creating a ministry of 
public instruction, founding a normal school and six superior schools, 
seeking to set up free popular schools requiring universal attendance 
oy children from 6 to 14 years of age, supporting a school of arts and 
trades and a military academy, and bringing the university under state 
i n 7iU? nce * e8t ablished road taxes payable in work, and started 
building roads to the highlands and the Atlantic to provide the 
improved means of communication badly needed by the country. Under 
him the first steps toward a national ministry of agriculture were 
taken, and notable advances in finance were made. 

Only in regard to the Indian population, which still constitutes 
2*?F w? per * of the population of the country, did his optimism 

fail h^m. Believing that the future of Guatemala depended upon 
European immigration, he regarded the Indians as an inferior race to 
th ou €h he sought to draw them to the ladino (non-Indian) 
srhootr 13 “?* le ? t his su PP° rt to Plans for giving them common 

®t he “ade on ly minor efforts to modify the forced labor to 
which the Indians were subject, for he felt that this labor was 
advances 1 t0 ^ 8uccess of hls efforts to bring about agricultural 

_ ? n affairs Barrios settled a long-standing boundary 

dispute with Mexico, and, like Carrera, he intervened occasionally in 
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a f fa J rs of neighboring states in behalf of governments of his own 
pe ? su ! sl ? n * Unlike Carrera, however, he developed a plan 
£?£ ^nhral America. He believed such a union would eliminate 

the political disorders of the area, and he was encouraged by favor- 
till r JT n3e3 t0 ^e ldea from some of the other state!. M tte 
to that Barrios only wanted to extend his dictatorship 

nf Central America. In reply he protested that he was tired ^ 

ld £ e and desirous of retiring even from the presidency of 
i^llo^of fhp V wL he J eSS ’ spurred apparently by various disturbances 

+.^ ind ? e wa ? ted to end > he Issued a decree on 28 February 
the I? 1 ? 11 ° f Central America and proclaiming himself the 
^i ltary chief. Most of the other states of the area announced 
^ a t 5 n w r^ 0p ?°fJ to imposition of the union by force, though 
foJ^H S T 5 in 3- ndl ? at f d hospitabllty to the idea otherwise. Mexico in- 
f°I? ad that 3he would take any necessary steps in her own 

Interests if Barrios pursued his plan. The US sent vessels to the 
^ a ®? ° f Central America to protect American interests. Undeterred, 

? Ut at Sj® dead of his army * The campaign was very short. 
lr Y a ? atta S k at Chalcuapa, El Salvador, the great leader 
collipIed?3 WOUnd; and with death the union movement 


3. Jones, chap. 5; John .Francis Bannc.n and Peter Mas ten Dunne, 
Latin America: An Historical S:rvev (rev. ed.. iosPI 

53$-53o. ' ' 


thp P nf!f e fv,! h ! d 5 ath of Barrios an d mid-1944, which has been called 
Liberal f ■ f pclen dn Guatemala, all the presidents were 

^Ho e cn 1S * Th ere were 11 of them, but 3 presidents accounted for 42 of 

of the Seat These i 3 were Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, nephew 

oi the great Barrios (7 yeara^j Manuel Estrada Cabrera (22 vearsl and 
General Jorge Ublco y Castaneda (13 years). He^ Sri-los ^ cho!^ 

ssar&sw assj^ «^ and 

Barrios seized control by coup d’etat and had his tp-™ v.,,* 

^erdent 3 ?fhl! a nl,t a H ly ^'? SB ' The “.S* . . 

hl fir f t ^ de3i snate, Manuel Estrada Cabrera. Though 
Estrada Cabrera went through the formality of an election- every 6 
comM^^r ? a V dlctator ^til 1920, when he was forced outby a 
US attitude pressurea within Guatemala and the 

JSofleia d lt was highly desirable for the constitution to be 

observed and for political arrests to cease. There followed a decade 
in which six men held the presidency before General Utico, after being 
took °f f i ce in February 1931 and succeeded in establish- 
ing another long dictatorship, in which, he was regularly "re-elected " 
He was forced to resign on 1 July 1944. ^ y eieccea. 


4. Jones, chap. 6; Schneider, 1. 


m ? r ? th ? n half a cent nry thus summarized there was 
little effective interplay of ideas and social forces, with the 

result that the political, as well as the social and eco- 
nomic, development of Guatemala was adversely affected. 

The nearest thing to a social revolution orior to 1944 had 

bas^ln^tS^aristopraf'^ 1 '^ 03 ! When the Cona ervative party, with its 
Kmort aristocracy and clergy, was defeated— permanently, as it 

turned out. Barrios stripped the Catholic Church of its privileged 
status and much of its political influence, as we have seen. Moreover 
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his promotion of the growing of coffee as a money crop to take the 
place of indigo and cochineal had far-reaching effects on Guatemala's 
economy and the bases of political power within the state. Changes 
in the system of landholding and labor accompanied the development of 
§ rowln S* The result was that the best land soon ended up in 
the hands of large coffee growers, or finqueros , who thus had good 
reason to favor the Liberals. To furnish the necessary labor for the 
f Incas , a wage system was evolved that was successful in inducing 
enough Indians to leave their highland villages for the purpose. But 
the majority of such Indians came from the families that had, because 
of misfortune or indolence, sold their share of the old communal 
holdings, for in most cases only dire necessity would Impel the Indian 
wa y °f life and become a part of the money economy. In 
1934 Ubico abolished the wage contract system and replaced it with a 
series of vagrancy laws that compelled the Indians who cultivated less 
than a required amount of land to hire out as laborers for at least 
150 days each year. Incidental to this system was a requirement that 
each affected Indian carry a labor card. These cards became a hated 
symbol of the Ubico dictatorship, and were abolished after Ubico 's 
overthrow. 

By the turn of the century the old party lines had become blurred. 
This process was helped along by the activities of the United Fruit 
^lch i* e S an banana raising and exporting in Guatemala in 
190b and soon made bananas second only to coffee in importance to the 
Guatemalan economy, under Ubico, coffee and bananas accounted for 
about 90 per cent of Guatemalan exports, with coffee about 5 times as 
important as bananas. The result was that, though the bulk of the 
population still continued in 1944 to be composed of subsistence 
farmers, most of whom lived in essentially Indian communities cut off 
from the main stream of national life, the state was run by, and 
largely for a small group of large landowners allied with the officer 
corps of the army and backed by the representatives of foreign corpora- 
tions and the hierarchy of €ne Catholic Church. About 2 per cent of 
the total number of landowners held title to more than 60 per cent of 
??. cu J tlvated area of Guatemala whereas two-thirds cf all landowners 
held, together, only 10 per cent of the farm land. A small but 
growing middle class consisting of business men, professional people, 
and office employees had little influence, and the embryonic urban 
proletariat was almost a political cypher. 3 


5. Schneider, 2-6; Munro, 461-462. 


The New Guatemala and Communism 


The overthrow of General Ubico in mid-1944 set in motion a train 
of events leading to a genuine social revolution. After a general 
strike had paralyzed Guatemala City, Ubico handed over the reins of 
government on 1 July to three generals, led by Federico Ponce Valdez. 
When Ponce showed signs of desiring to be another Ubico, the middle- 
class professional men and intellectuals of the capital city joined 
with young army officers in plotting against the generals . Many of 
the young officers had become aware of Guatemala's need for reform as 
a result of wartime training in the US . Captured lend-lease equipment 
figured in the victory of the rebels, which came in October. Order 
was preserved by a junta until elections could be held. Dr. Juan 
Arevalo, a left-of-center intellectual was chosen president. The net/ 
government at once began passing reform measures designed to expand 
education, protect organized labor, and promote social welfare, 
industrialization, and agrarian reform. In political reform the key 
objective was transformation of the armed forces into supporters of 
the social revolution, with at the same time restricted political power. 
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-HI f™ 1 Soclal res Ponsibility was taught the young officers, and 
emphasis was placed on professionalism. Pay and benefits of both 

m ? n "ere substantially increased, the armed forces were 
increased in size, and military installations were modernized. 

_ r™H^°<- faCtionS n 2 w devel °P ed within the army— a leftist group and 
nlavpH ? ?I^? SerVa ^ ? s r oup ; * ? ach was beaded by an officer who had 
pi? 7 d a _ leadln fi role ln the 1944 revolution: the leftist group by 

uoionel Jacobo Arbenz, who had become Minister of Defense in Arevalo's 
government; the moderate-conservatives by Col Francisco Javier Arana 
the new chief of staff of the army. Arana's assassination in 1949^' 
W ? y -,S^ ar for Arbenz ’ s succession to the presidency in the 
? f } 95 °* ^ong the followers of Arana who fled into exile 
after their leader's death was Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas. 

H„«^H T 5!L Ar ^ n2 ^ a ?? inis S ration veered decidedly leftward. More easily 
duped than his fellow officers, Arbenz permitted the energetic 
Communist minority to make rapid gains toward taking over the social 
Tb ? lr influence grew steadily within his government, 
within the working class, which they planned to arm, and among the 
Indian conscripts, whom they hoped to win over with gifts of land. 

did n??h-!n? a i er ^^ h ?i!f h senera11 ^ unresponsive to Communist overtures, 
J? bbing to halt this process. Rather naively unaware of the 
magnitude of the increasing Communist threat within the country, they 
adopted a neutrai. attitude in politics. But the land-reform schemes 7 
0: the Arbenz government could hardly arouse their enthusiasm, for 

f rom the middle and upper social ranks, where belief in the 
sanctity of private property was firmly held. 

TnSji att i£ Ude of the armed forces was crucial in the crisis of 

Tbe 2 ri3 f s arose from the arrival of a shipment of Soviet- 
loc arms in Guatemala. To counter the Soviet move, the US sent 

to Guatemala’s neighbors, and these armaments (it is alleged) 
exiles^ XS into the hands of Colonel Castillo and his felloK 

S aS J 1110 s liberation army" crossed the border from 
Honduras, the Guatemalan Anny could have driven it back. Instead, it 
reached a compromise with Castillo and ousted Arbenz and the Communists, 

Xt b ? 3 b f an suggested by an able student of Latin American 

?£ at tu e S?~ T3e , of cornmunlsm in Guatemala need not have been 
what it was --that US policy contributed directly to the buildup of 
Communist strength in the second half of Arevalo's 6-year terras 
president and under his successor, Arbenz. The Reds could have been 
~^? r £ ve<:i special appeal, it is argued, by expert diplomacy and 

qul f b support for a regime of the democratic left. Such a policy 
could have been carried out by one of the State Department's good 
American field or by the type of inspired 
rS fin P r? practiced by Dwight Morrow with highly beneficial 
results in Mexico ln the late 1920's, But the policy adopted, with an 
and inexperienced though well-meaning political appointee as 
ambassador in the crucial years from October 1948 to March 1951. was 
one of swinging in all directions at "communism" with the Big Stick 
The consequence was that the Communists were allowed to monopolize 
^i?J< an l eC0 D? m i c reform3 and could assert with considerable 
justification that opposition to communism was opposition to much- 
for the US even went so far as to characterize the 
Ihl' SS,JSS 8e: as 0o “ nl8tlc * the time Arbenz became president, 

hnvo a r 8 !J?r nt continues i was impossible for him to stay in power and 
h S* refori ? prog f am without Communist support. Since he proved to 
stro^r ^ 1 ^^^-^— -a r * eP Jic Wh:L l? the Communlsts became increasingly 
claSSv a S almed at hls overthrow seemed 

aef'nrrifni f ven at this late date it was not necessary, 

a 2?°f d o^ t0 . the argument, to muster the whole mechanism of the inter- 
American system, to help the rebels with arms, and to build up a 
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tremendous propaganda campaign in order to carry out such a policy. 

The Reds were not strong in the army— a fact well known at the time-- 
and had poor prospects of widening their influence in the officer 
corps. Under these circumstances , emergency measures were not - 
imperative. Quiet support of the democratic forces in the array and 
elsewhere in the country might very well have led to the overthrow of 
the Arbenz regime by the Guatemalan people. There was an excellent 
chance of this, it is asserted, even though no one can prove that it 
would have happened. In any case, the argument concludes, the Big 
Stick tactics actually used left a bad heritage in Latin America, in 
addition to which communism is, if anything, generally stronger than 
before. 

Castillo Armas and his men entered Guatemala City on 3 July. 
Castillo became president, serving on a provisional basis until a 
specially convened general assembly legalized his position before the 
end of the year. The agrarian law of the Arbenz administration was 
annulled, but the government replaced It with a plan claimed to be 
superior. Under the Arbenz legislation the state retained title to 
the land, which was expropriated from private individuals and corpora- 
tions, notably the United Fruit Company; moreover, it was charged, 
the plots distributed were too small to be satisfactory economic units. 
Castillo returned all expropriated land to its former owners but 
received donations from individuals and the cession of a large tract 
from the United Fruit Company, in addition to land already owned by 
the government or acquired in new purchases for his program. The 
plots distributed were made large enough to be economic agricultural 
units, and provision was made for title to pass to the tiller after 
a trial period. Castillo's land-reform program was signed into law 
in February 1956. This and other measures of the new administration, 
including the injection of almost $90 million, mostly from the US, 
into the economy, began by the middle of 1957 to produce unprecedented 
prosperity. Unemployment waa on the decline. Investments had Increased, 
roads and buildings were multiplying in the countryside, and foreign 
technicians were working for the Improvement of agricultural techniques. 
Then, on the night of 27 July, Castillo was assassinated by a member 
of the presidential guards. 

The vice president took charge of the government pending the 
choice of a new president in general elections. These took place in 
October, but were protested as fraudulent by the partisans of Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes. The provisional president resigned and a military 
Junta took charge, invalidated the elections, and scheduled new ones 
for 19 January. Emerging from these elections with a plurality, 

Ydigoras was chosen president by the congress. He took office on 
2 March 1958. 

The support for Ydigoras came primarily from the landowners and 
members of the upper middle class, and he was pictured by many as a 
dictatorial type. His background included service as a career army 
officer until 1944 and certain subsequent diplomatic missions. He 
left Guatemala after the anti-Ubico revolution of 1944 but returned in 
1950 to run for president against Arbenz. After Arbenz' s victory he 
again left the country. Castillo appointed him ambassador to Colombia. 
Since taking office as president he has asserted his complete dedication 
to democracy, and a trip to the US was made to try to disarm doubts on 
that score. On 6 December 1959 he won a congressional majority, which 
should make it easier for him to cope with the country's problems. ^ 


6. Schneider, Communism in Guatemala , 9, 10; Edwin Lieuwen, 
Army and Politics in Latin America (New York, 19o0), 91-94, 137; 
Herbert L. Matthews, "Diplomatic Relations," in H.L. Matthews, ed.. 
The United States and Latin America (New York, 1959), l6l-l64; 
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John D. Martz, Central America: The Crisis and t he Challenge (chapel 
lUll, 1959), 76-79; US House, ,T keport of the Special Study Commission 
to Guatemala, (House Doc, No, 207, 85th Cong, 1st seas; Washington, 
1957), 10. 


Military Missions 


Aa in cultural and economic matters, Guatemala had been dependent 
on European countries or the US for guidance and assistance in develop- 
ing her defense establishment. One of the principal ways in which 
such help has been provided has been through military missions sent to 
Guatemala by the more advanced nations. Since Guatemala has no navy, 
these missions have only been concerned with the Guatemalan ground and 
air forces. 


The earliest ground missions in Guatemala were European. 
Information concerning them is scanty, but it is known that Spain, 
Germany, and Austria all sent missions prior to 1918 and that Prance 
had such a mission in the country from 1918 to 1924. Only the Spanish 
mission, which was in charge of Guatemala's national military academy 
from 1873 to 1922, achieved any significant result; it accomplished 
the complete indoctrination of the Guatemalan Army in Spanish military 
theory/ 


7. (S) Dept of State, Office of Inter- American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on foreign and US missions in Latin America, ca. 1954, 

5, 10, and Tab A. 


The first ground mission from the US arrived in 1930. It con- 
sisted of two officers, sent under the provisions of Public Law No. 247, 
69th Congress, approved 19 May 1926. General Ublco, who became presi- 
dent the next year and ruled the country as a dictator until 1944, 
placed the two officers in charge of the national military academy. 

Some years later the mission was reduced to one officer, but he con- 
tinued as director of the academy. After Ubico's forced resignation 
the US negotiated a new agreement with the Arevalo government under 
the same law. In accordance with this new agreement, which was signed 
on 21 May 1945 to cover a period of 4 years and renewed for a similar 
period in 1949, the US has maintained an Army mission of from 3 to 5 
officers and 1 or 2 enlisted men In Guatemala. Although the agreement 
under which the mission operates expired in 1953, Guatemala has 
continued to fulfill her obligations under It, and as of February 1957 
protracted negotiations toward a new agreement were still in progress. 

The purpose of this Army mission is to enhance the efficiency of 
the Guatemalan Army. To this end its members cooperate with the 
Guatemalan Minister of Defense and the personnel of the Guatemalan 
Army, serving particularly as advisers to the general staff of the array 
and the directors of the various military schools. An additional duty 
devolved upon the mission as a result of the bilateral military 
assistance ; agreement between the US and Guatemala, signed on 18 June 
1955, and. the secret military plan subsidiary to this agreement. With 
ratification of the agreement the following October Guatemala committed 
herself to raise and contribute one infantry battalion for hemispheric 
defense. The US undertook, under the agreement, to assist in the 
equipping and training of this battalion, called in this respect a MAP 
(Military Assistance Program) battalion. In Guatemala MAAG functions 
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b £,!? e SKf 3 ? 110 ® 1 of the Army roission, the chief of which 
Chief, MAAG, Guatemala, though no personnel are 
assigned to the MAAG as such. The MAP battalion's mission is to 
contribute to the defense of the Western Hemisphere through: (a) 

m J 1 J tar y bases, ports, communication nets and other essential 
def f?® e ? f areas of strategic importance, and (b) assisting 
^J n ^f cu !: lr f the task8 3et forth in the bilateral military plans 
and such other tasks as may be mutually accep table. 8 


(S) ODCSOPS, "Chronology of Pertinent Authority for U S 

f 113 ,’ 7 ab B; (S) AS °/ISA, "Guatemala," Briefing Book, 
Office, Reg. Dir Western Hemisphere; (S) OSD, "MSP; 1961," 251. 

The earliest air missions sent to Guatemala were also European 
Again the available information is meager, but it indicates that both 
Prance and Italy had air missions in the country between the two World 
th ? t ? Pr e?Jhman served as director of the Guatemalan military 
aviation school until July 1944. A few months later Ubico fell, and 
the succeeding Arevalo regime signed an agreement with the US on 
21 February 1945 under which the US maintains in Guatemala an air 
mission of 2 officers and 3 enlisted men. The original agreement, 
covering a period of 4 years, was renewed in 1949 for an additional 
4 years by an exchange of diplomatic notes. In February 1953, by a 
further exchange of notes, this agreement was considered extended 
until replaced by a new contract. As of July 1956 negotiations were 
in progress for a new contract to run for an indefinite period. 13 

/_— . J- 3 * De P t of State Doc on foreign and US missions in LA, 5, 6; 
Book AmieX t0 APP ' SANACC 36 °/ n ' 22 Nov 48 J (S) Guatemala Briefing 


US Military Assistance 


During the period from 6 November 1935 to 30 June 1940, the total 
1 i censed to Guatemala by the US amounted to $222,094.77 
Of this total $10,150 was spent during calendar year 1939 for US air- 
craft parts . 

the Lend-Lease Act Guatemala received defense aid totaling 
$ 3 , 086, 029. This sum was distributed among the following categories 
in the amounts Indicated; ordnance and ordnance stores, $731 993* 
aircraft and aeronautical material, $1,754,759; tanks and other ' 
vehicles, $372, 894 ; vessels and other watercraft, none: miscellaneous 
military equipment, $184,825; services and expenses, $41,556. 

Surplus Property Act aid went to Guatemala between 1945 and 1948 
under an authorization dated 26 December 1945. The total program 
authorized amounted to $2,375,000, and $2,057,000 worth of material 
had actually been received by Guatemala as of December 1948.™ 


L4. World Peace Foundation, Documents on American Foreign 
mu at imu (J°nes ana Myers, ect, Boston, 1940), II, 

ojy, d4 2; US House, "Thirty-second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 1951), 
App I (bj; (TSJ Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," Enel 
to memo, JMAC to SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48, 
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Guatemala received no military aid under MDAA or MSA (MAP) until 
FY 1956, following her signing a bilateral military assistance agree- 
ment with the US in June 1955. As of 30 June 1959 the US had programed 
$0.9 million under MAP for Guatemala, and $0.8 million of this had 
been expended. No aid from excess stocks was received during this 
period. For FY i960 an additional $0.7 million has been programed, of 
which it is estimated that $0,4 million worth of material will have 
been delivered by 30 June i960. These sums, c han geable to appro- 
priations* are shown for Guatemala by year in the following table: 


(In Millions of US Dollars) 


MAP Expenditure 


1956 

AO. 4 

1957 

'0.2 

1958 

0.1 

1959 

0.1 

i960 

0.4 


Figures in the 
table are rounded 


Total $1.2 

(Plus $1000 worth of excess stocks in FY ISoO) 


Of this MAP total expected to be expended in behalf of Guatemala by 
the end of FY i960, $89,000 is accounted for by credit financing of 
Guatemala's MAP battalion, which numbers 561 men. Training has been 
much the largest single expenditure item, accounting for $560, 000- 
more than half the over-all total. The other expenditure categories 
are the following: $268,000 for trucks (l/4-> 3/4-, and 2 l/2-ton), 

weapons (8l-mm. mortars, 75-nsn. rifles, .30- and ,50-callber machine 
guns, and US .30-caliber rifles), components, and spares; $206,000 
for ammunition for the foregoing weapons, plus 6,000 grenades; $54,000 
for electronics and communications equipment; $31,000 for packing, 
handling, and crating; $8,000 for spare parts; and $31,000 for "other 
material. This MAP aid to Guatemala constituted only a very small 
part of the total such aid to Latin America, being only 0.5 per cent. 15 


15. (S) OSD, "MSP: 1961," 249-251; (C) ICA, 
Assistance, ' 16 Mar 60, 54; (c) ASD/lSA, Office, 
Hemisphere, "Mutual Security Forces: Strength of 
MS table. 


,: U.S. External 
.leg Dir Western 
MAP-Supported Uhits," 


mi- in 5lf tenial ? a purchases of military materiel from the US through 
FY 1959 amounted to $631,000 (of which $532,000 worth was delivered). 
This too was only a tiny part of the figure for Latin America as a 
whole, b^ing only 0.34 per cent. These purchases were on behalf of 
m£ e J3°n -MAP “ as sisted portion of the Guatemalan defense establishment. 
The 56l-man MAP battalion constitutes approximately 6 per cent, a 

of J( he total strength of the Guatemalan armed forces, 
p f 1 * 011 ™ 1 £orces number 9,000, distributed between 

batt alions); the remaining 203 are in the air force, 
which is an integral part of the army. As of the end of FY 1957 

th J? e_flf th8 of Guatemala's military purchases in the 
b f® n f°F the ann Y and the remainder for the air force. Ground- 
forces materiel purchased from the us includes 18 60-mm. mortars, 

4 37 ~ miTU AT Z"™’ 8 57-mm. recoilless rifles, 

li f ht t 2? k8 ' 6 Marmon Harringtons, and 12 m 8 armored cars. 

All the aircraft in the Guatemalan Air Force at present are of US 
types. Though it is known that some of these planes were purchased 
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from the US, complete information is not available. (It may be said, 
however, that Guatemala seems to have depended on US types of military 
aircraft since some years before World War II; a survey by the US 
Government in 1938 revealed no foreign aircraft in Guatemala at that 
time, and this was again found to be the case in 1944.) in mid-1958 
the Guatemalan Air Force had 39 planes, including 10 F-51 fighters, 

11 transports of various types, and 18 miscellaneous training craft. 

As of September 1959 the over-all total was reported to be 52, includ- 
ing 19 fighters. 16 


16. (S) OSD, 
Book; (C) ASD/ISA, 
A-7-10, 22. 


”MSP: 1961," 218, 250, 251; (S) Guatemala Briefing 
MSP Strength"; (S) Dept of State, Spec Paper 


Economic Aid 


ald ^ have an effect on th e budgetary allocations of 
the recipient country, including the allocation for defense, by easing 
the need for allocations to nondefense activities; it is pertinent 
therefore to consider economic aid to Guatemala; in connection with the 
loregoing information on military aid. Figures are conveniently 

^?i la 5 1 LS h0 o ln f such ald slnce World War II. prior to the inaugura- 
tion of MSP, Guatemala received economic aid under the Institute of 

Af Toc^ (under MSP after 1951 ^ Technical Assistance 
(under MSP after 1951), and the Inter- American Highway program, the 
last continuing to the present, other non-MSP aid has been received 
concurrently with MSP aid: an Export-Import Bank long-term loan of 

$1.2 million in 1956, and under Public Law 480 (which governs the 

dis P° sltion surplus US agricultural products) a total of 
from 1 ^54 to 30 #une 1959. The total of both MSP and 
?A°r 0miC ^i2 received from the US by Guatemala from fiscal 
1946 to 30 June 1959 is $104.1 million. This total was distributed by 
year as shown in the following table: y 


(In Millions of US Dollars) 

Total Economic Aid 
to Guatemala 


1946 

$ 0.8 


3-947 

1948 

1.0 

1.7 


1949 

2.9 


1950 

1.7 


1951 

0.7 


1952 

1.1 


1953 

0.2 

Figures in 

195^ 

0.2 

the table are 

1955 

10.1 

rounded 

1956 

34.4 


1957 

19.1 


1958 

17.5 


1959 

11.8 



Total $104.1 

Economic aid to Guatemala as shown in the table amounts to only 2.95 
per cent of the total such aid to Latin America as a whole during the 
aame period-. 17 


I7. ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 54, 65. 


Non-US Armament Purchases 


? th ?£ P ^fi pal !£ ay ln whlch foreign countries have con- 
in bu Hdup of Guatemala's defense establishment has been 

^Hp 1 ^T^r mamen ^? , u f 2 u Guatemala has no munitions industry of its 
nIJh 5® 1 ? 3 ?^ whl ? h t ^ ese armaments have been furnished range 
EE £ redl J ( as ln bhe case of European suppliers, and 

also the US) to outright grants (from the US only). Until quite 
recently, European terms of sale were usually more favorable than 
f £° m the U ?* The varlet y of countries from which 
Guatemala obtained arms and equipment between the World Wars resulted 

fAm^T«^^ i J ar ?'TS U8 -,??! 0rtment that ' thou S h Perhaps colorful, was con- 
templated by US military experts with a jaundiced eye. it has been 

P °^ e ?_°JJ t th ® !29 artillery pieces possessed by the country 

W ? rl ? War I* included 9 different calibers. Since then con- 
a ?;f erapla headway has been made toward standardization with US types. 

nnlh^H i nc r e r nt f non ~ US arms ln recent years came in the shipment 
by /rbenz from Poland in 1954, which precipitated the events 
W Accordin S to US Army intelligence sources, 

this large quantity of German World War II types gave Guatemala an 
adequate supply of small arms and infantry howitzers." In late 1959 
again according to US Army intelligence sources, German artillery ’ 
oo e fln ln the dnventor y ff Guatemalan arms and equipment consisted of 
99 80-mm. mortars and 24 37-mm. AT guns. The only other non-US 

item in the same Inventory was 7 20-mm. AA Oerlikon guns of 
Swiss make. (When these Swiss guns were acquired is not clear; it 
is noted, however, that State Department information indicates the 
purchase by Guatemala in July 1953 of 12 20-mm. guns from Sweden. The 
same State Department Information also indicates that 2,000 tons of 
f nnn J n J- tl ?“ * aa Purchased by Guatemala from Poland for $5 million cash 
In July 1955--presumably for use with the arms purchased in 1954.18 


T _ o i 8 : ?? pt of State, Spec Paper A-7-10, 10; (c) MS, Army 

Industrial College, (OCMH files) seminar on "implications of Report 
?£^ blon ? t0 other America n Republics," 21 Dec 44, AM sess, 19* 
(S) Guatemala Briefing Book; (c) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of 
Latin American Armament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986 , 14 Sep 55 , 

npp | i a. Die j f 


The foregoing figures on US military and economic aid to 
Guatemala may be studied In relation to Guatemala's over-all and 

f S r most °f bhe years since the enactment of MDAA in 
1949. Estimates for FY's 1949 through 1955, the last year before the 
5 ° Guat emala, indicate that though the absolute 
annual amount budgeted for defense Increased a little toward the end 
?*. bh ® pe f l0 ?^ tbe ratio between this amount and the total governmental 
budget actually decreased slightly. The figures follow: 


Table 1 

(In Millions of US Dollars) 


Total National 
Budget 


Defense Defense % 

Budget of Total 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


$45 

42 

45 

60 

65 

73 

67 


$5 

5 

5 

6 
6 
7 
7 


11.1 

11.9 

ll.l 

10.0 


9.2 

9.6 

10.4 
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Similar figures are not available for FY 1956. And for FY's 
1957 through i960, two different sources must be used. These sources 
overlap on FY 195° and fail to agree by approximately $13 million in 
the amounts shown for the total national budget, though they are close 
together for the defense -budget figure; therefore, the information for 
FY s 1957 through i960 will be presented in two separate tables, one 
for each of the two sources. In this way, despite the discrepancy 

a reas °nably good indication is given regarding the trend 
of Guatemalan defense spending in relation to the total national budget 
since the beginning of MAP aid. The tables follow; 


Table II 

(1 quetzal to the dollar) 


1956 

1957 

1958 


1958 

1959 

1960 

rounded 

These tables indicate a further small increase in the absolute 
dollar figure budgeted for de^nse each year and a further net decline 
since FY 1955 In the ratio between the defense figure and the total 
budget for the entire government. They also show that after 1955, at 
the same time the defense budget was increasing only slightly, the 
total budget Increased sharply. The obvious Inference is that the 
great bulk of the additional funds went for nondefense purposes. It 
also is apparent that a large part of these additional funds was not 
derived directly from US aid. 

US military observers consider Guatemala capable of providing 
local protection and defense of its territory against limited attack 
from outside forces but only the most elementary capability for sur- 
veillance of coastal waters. 


Total National 
Budget 


$122,500,000 

134,751,000 


Defense 

Budget 

n.a. 

8.934.000 

9.331.000 


Defense % 
of Total 

n.a* 
7.3 
6.9 


Table III 

(l quetzal to the dollar) 


$122,000,000 

116,000,000 

115,000,000 


$10,000,000 
10, 000, 000 
10,000,000 


8.2 Dollar 

8.6 ^ figures 

8.7 *9are 


19. Table 1 is from 
Table I; Table 2 is from 


IS) 


(sj OSD, "MSP: 1961,” facing, 249. 


Dept of State, Int Rpt No. 6986, App, 
Guatemala Briefing Book; Table 3 is from 
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HAITI 


Historical Outline 


The first country to gain Its independence in Latin America, and 
tne second oldest nation in the Western Hemisphere (after the United 
States), Haiti is also the smallest of all the American Republics and 
the only Negro one. Occupying the western third of the Caribbean 
island of Hispaniola (formerly Santo Domingo), the second largest of 
the Antilles, Haiti shares a common border with the Dominican Republic 
Its territory covers an area of only 10,700 square miles, about the 

°L New Jersey, and 75 per cent of this is dominated by mountains, 
while the rest is coastal plains. Owing to its tropical location and 
terrain features, the climate is generally hot and semiarid. Since 
less than a third of the total area is arable, even with irrigation, 
the amount of cultivable land is limited to three -fifths of an acre 
per person. 1 


1. The material in this section, unless other wise noted, comes 
from the following sources: M.R. Martin and O.H. Lovett, An Encyclo- 

pedia of Latin -American History (New York, 1956); Dana Munro, The — 
L atin American Republics , (2nd e'd. New York, 1950); Preston E. “James, 
Latin America, ed,^few York, 1959); Selden Rodman, Haiti: The 
mack Republic (New York, 1954); (C) US Embassy Haiti (5S&/15A files), 
"Country Team Analysis," CA 9586, 2 Jul 59; (S) ASD/ISA, "Haiti " 
Office, Reg Dir Western Hemisphere. 


Briefing Book, 


* mco 6 present population is 3,424,000, according to UN estimates 
or 1958, which gives Haiti the heaviest population density in the 
Western Hemisphere (320 per square mile). At least 95 per cent of 
the inhabitants are of pure Negro stock, the bulk of them constituting 
a rural peasantry. The re m a in ing 5 per cent, who are mulattoes con- 
centrated mainly in the Bouth, form the political, economic, and 
social elite of the country. The fact that French is the official 
language, and a form of provincial French dialect, the local Creole 
patois, is the popular venacular spoken by the majority, makes Haiti 
the only French-speaking nation in the Western Hemisphere. In Haiti 
the state religion is Roman Catholicism and is supported by state 
funds. Although Roman Catholicism is predominant in Haiti, there 
exists a strong underlying element of Voodoo cultlsm in the country, 
especially in the hinterlands. The literacy rate is 10 per cent, the 
lowest in the Western Hemisphere. 


The salient socio-economic fact about Haiti Is poverty. The 
economy is based primarily on agriculture, and more than 80 per cent 
of the population depends on subsistence farming. Average annual 
per-capita Income in recent years has been approximately $75, the 
lowest in the Western Hemisphere. The principal export product i3 the 
famous Haitian wild-grown coffee, followed by sisal, cotton, and sugar. 
Substantial mineral resources exist but are largely undeveloped. 

Exports range between $30 million and $40 million annually and have 
not been enough in the last few years to cover payments for baBic 
Imports . The Government’s budgets, even when pared to an austerity 
minimum, must be deficit-financed from outside by grants and loans 
(from the US) in order to forestall balance -of -payments crises and 
coilapae of the economy. The estimated total gross national product 
£? r i? 5 ? "2° approximately $250 million, a significant decline from 
the high of about $300 million in 1956. 


The way of living today remains essentially African, with only 
a superficial veneer of French cultural traits. Although political 
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consciousness among the masses is practically nonexistent, there is 
a strong sense of ethnic self-identity and national pride. A funda- 
mental tradition of individuality and personal freedom, reflected 
in a tendency to cling to traditional values and established ways and 
to resist change, characterizes the Haitian ethos. Basically, it iB 
the prevailing attitude of apathy toward enterprise and progress 
generally that is the greatest obstacle to much-needed modernization 
of the picturesque but anachronistic patterns and institutions of 
Haiti's social, economic, and political life. For the present, at 
least, the unsophisticated masses are politically inert and manifest 
little elan to improve their lot. 

Thus, in so many regards, Haiti is truly unique among all the 
diverse nations of the Western Hemisphere. A brief examination of 
the origins of this uniqueness and the historical course of events 
that shaped it can provide a measure of Insight into the depth and 
scope of the contemporary problems confronting modern Haiti. 

For some time after the discovery of Hispaniola by Columbus in 
1492, the western side of the island, although a Spanish possession, 
was off the main course of Spain's colonizing interest in the New 
World, and it accordingly attracted relatively little immi gration or 
development. In this backwash of the Spanish overseas empire, the 
first settlerB to establish themselves in numbers were French 
Immigrants. The Spaniards, unable to drive them out, eventually 
recognized French claims of sovereignty over the area, and in 1097 
Spain formally ceded the territory corresponding roughly to modern 
Haiti to France, The new French colony became officially known as 
Sainte Domingue. 

Under French rule, importation of Negro slaves from Africa, 
which had been begun by the Spaniards, was progressively stepped up 
In pace. A vast, highly org&nized plantation system, based on the 
exploitation of slave labor, rapidly arose until Sainte Domingue soon 
attained the status of one of the world's richest colonies, famous 
for its wealth and the great profit it brought to France . In the 
process of developing it into an economically successful colonial 
enterprise, however, an explosive social situation was created. By 
the end of the eighteenth century Negro slaves overwhelmingly out- 
numbered the whites, by some 520,000 to 29,000. But the most danger- 
ous element was the colored freedman, many of them black, the majority 
of mixed blood. It was especially the hostility of the mulattoes, 
resenting the humiliating regulations and discriminations Imposed by 
the whites who hated and feared their growing influence, that posed 
an ever-increasing threat to the tenuous control by which the Incumbent 
French minority maintained its authority. 

The explosive situation erupted in 1790. Caught in the ferment 
of liberal political doctrines and social theories unleased by the 
French Revolution of 1789, the Haitians launched a series of revolts 
in an effort to apply literally and realize in practice some of these 
democratic ideals for themselves. Insurrections by mulattoes and 
freedmen broke out, followed by widespread rebellions by Negro slaves. 
After more than a decade of bitter fighting, destruction, and 
massacre, the Haitians were able to wrest control from the local 
French authorities and to successfully resist all efforts to reimpose 
white rule. The heroes of the revot were the Negroes, Toussaint 
L'Ouverture, who organized and led much of the early resistance and 
died as a French prisoner, and Jean-Jaques Des salines, who achieved 
final victory and saw the last of the French evacuate the country 
toward the end of 1803. On 1 January 1004, Dee salines proclaimed the 
independence of the western portion of Hispaniola, calling it the 
Republic of Haiti after the Indian world meaning "mountainous . M In 
the same year Dessallnes had himself declared emperor and ruled as a 
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despot until his assassination in 1806. Thereupon the country was 
split into two states, the northern State of Haiti dominated by Negroes 
and ruled by King Henri Cristophe, and the southern Republic of Haiti, 
dominated by mulattoes and ruled by President Alexandre Petoin. In 
1820 after Cristophe committed suicide, the southern Republic, under 
Petoin's successor, Jean Pierre Boyer, occupied the north and ruled 
over a unified Haiti, Then 2 years later Boyer succeeded in conquering 
the eastern portion of Hispaniola after the colonists there had thrown 
off Spanish rule. The Haitians retained control over the entire island 
until 1844, when the Spanish section once again arose and gained its 
freedom from Haitian domination, organizing itself as the Independent 
state of the Dominican Republic. 

The period of independence in Haiti witnessed slow general 
^I^Q-ioration, marked by chronic turbulence and civil strife. From 
1844 to the First World War twenty- two presidents governed the country, 
each administration varying only in degree of Irresponsibility, 
opportunism, corruption, and incompetence. Political consciousness 
remained at the primitive level, and, except for violent rivalries 
among the small elite factions contending for power, no popular base 
for the processes and forms of government was permitted to develop. 
Instead, a tradition of government by personal rule evolved. Con- 
comitant with political degeneration, throughout the nineteenth century 
the country experienced gradual economic and social retrogression, 
resulting in profound changes in the relation of the people to the 
land. The breakdown of the elaborate systems of irrigation built up 
by the French, because of the lack of an effective and constructively 
interested central authority, made most of the rich lowlands unpro- 
ductive for purposes of commercial cultivation and uninhabitable for 
an agricultural people. Simultaneously, reversion from the efficient 
and highly organized plantation system of the coastal plains to small- 
hold subsistence farming throughout the mountainous interior decentra- 
lized the population Into a peasantry of self-sufficient local units, 
which a lack of communications, owing to abandonment of the system of 
roads laid out by the French, further isolated from each other* In 
this situation, the military by default came to be the traditional 
dominant political force, assuming a role of political arbiter when 
not exercising political power itself directly, and always protecting 
its own vested institutional interests. Internal instability, both 
political and economic, eventually reached a chaotic state. After 
1908 there was such a rapid succession of presidents that together 
they are referred to as the "Ephemeral Governments." Unrest became 
especially acute from 1911 to 1915, and the US finally intervened to 
restore order. 

The American occupation lasted from 1915 to 193^, arousing con- 
siderable opposition from the Haitians during the early years and 
never proving very popular, despite certain apparent and substantial 
accomplishments. The circumstances that brought active US inter- 
vention were partly internal and partly external. Continual disorder 
had reduced the country to anarchy, and administrative inefficiency 
had involved Haiti in serious complications with foreign governments. 
Between 1911 and 1915, French, German, and British, as well as 
American, armed forces had repeatedly been landed to protect the life 
and property of their respective nationals because Haitian authority 
failed to exercise the functions of government effectively. Thus, in 
the strategic context of World War I, Haiti's critical internal situ- 
ation was deemed a vulnerability in the defensive posture of the US 
in the Caribbean area, inasmuch as it posed an open invitation for 
European interference. But the immediate cause for the US's taking 
direct action was the danger of foreign creditor nations exploiting 
the excuse of defaulted debts as an opportunity to seize control of 
Haiti's finances and revenues, on the grounds that the Haitian 
treasury was demonstrably Incapable of meeting the country's foreign 
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and domestic obligations. Accordingly, a force of US Marines landed 
on 28 July 1915 and took possession of Port-au-Prince, the capital of 
Haiti. 

Under the protection of American troops, the Haitian Congress was 
persuaded to elect a new president, one who had been approved by the 
US and who had beforehand agreed to accede to US wishes. A treaty was 
Bigned on 16 September 1915 that provided, among other things, for 
appointment of a US General Receiver of Customs and a US financial 
adviser with full powers to control the financial administration of 
the Republic, and for a constabulary officered by US Marines to assume 
the maintenance of order. Meanwhile other detachments of Marines had 
been landed at several points, and on the basis of the treaty a 
technical state of military occupation was immediately established 
throughout Haiti. Later, this treaty, which was originally to remain 
in force for a period of 10 years, was extended to 20 years. US 
control over the countiy was further consolidated by two subsequent 
agreements; one providing that the US Legation be consulted before 
any matter of law was introduced before the Congress; the other giving 
the US financial adviser the power of veto over all expenditures. 

The first years of the occupation were troubled ones. A new 
constitution, largely d= vised by officials in Washington, went into 
effect i.T 19X3, but only after the Haitian President was prevailed 
upon to dissolve the uncooperative Congress, with the support of the 
American -run constabulary, and have the constitution adopted by 
plebiscite. At the same time the abusee and high-handed methods of 
the constabulary officers provoked bitter hostility among the peasants. 

The result was a serious rebellion lasting 2 years and costing 2,000 
lives before it was finally suppressed by US Marines. Gradually the 
active antagonism to the US occupation subsided. And under American 
guidance impressive material progress was achieved. Sound finances 
and a measure of pcLitical ti^anquility were restored, and important 
improvements in transportation, sanitation, and health were made. 
Nevertheless, the unpopular occupations engendered deep seated resent- 
ment toward the US among the Haitians, latent residues of which still 
linger today, and sympathetically evoked ill-feeling throughout Latin 
America. 

Under President Hoover, the US began to consider ending the 
occupation, and steps were taken to plan for an orderly termination. 

The occupation formally ended in 1931 » and many administrative functions 
were turned over to Haitian officials at that time. But the military 
occupation actually continued, in order to train native officers for 
the constabulary, until August 1934, when all US Marine forces were 
withdrawn. In the same year the US General Receiver of Customs and 
the financial adviser were replaced by an American "Fiscal Representative 1, 
with somewhat more restricted powers. He remained until 1941. Certain 
financial matters, however, such as supervision of governmental loan 
services, were retained under US control even after that. 

One of the most important long-range effects of the US occupation 
was the increased effectiveness, organization, and prestige of the 
constabulary (the Haitian army). This served to institutionalize the 
already traditional role of the military as the determinant political 
force in internal affairs. Representing the only centralized power 
structure within Haiti, compared to the relatively amorphous civil 
authority, the army has held this position since. On four occasions 
it asserted Itself and assumed the responsibilities of government. 

A new constitution to replace the one of 1918 had been adopted 
in 1935 under President Vincent, followed by another that was approved 
in 1950. Shortly after Dr. Francois Duvalier, a Negro, was elected 
President on 22 September 1957 t the present constitution was promul- 
gated (22 December 1957). Duvalier, currently the incumbent, gives 
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only lip service to constitutional methods. Despite being strongly 
opposed by the mulatto elite, by labor in the capital city, and by 
Borne elements in the army, his regime nevertheless has been able to 
maintain order. While Duvaller retains a certain popular support 
among the Negro lower classes, he Is sustained primarily by the terror 
Inspired by his secret police and armed civilian militia. In the 
event of his death or incapacity — and he suffered a heart attack in 
February 1959 — the precarious internal political stability of Haiti 18 
expected to be thrown into chaos, inasmuch as there is no clear 
successor. 

In international affairs Haiti is generally pro-US and supports 
the OAS. There is relatively little Communist activity or influence 
evident; the Communists and allied political parties were outlawed or 
disbanded in 1948 and 1950. Relations with Haiti's neighbor and 
traditional enemy, the Dominican Republic, are marked by chronic 
suspicion and friction. The worst Incident in mode m times, which al- 
most brought the two countries to war, was the massacre of several 
thousand Haitian migratory workers by Dominican troops in October 1937- 
Fortunately, through the Intercession of other American republics a 
conflict was averted, and the Dominican Republic agreed to pay Haiti 
an indemnity of $750,000. In 1949 and 1950 Haiti formally appealed to 
the good offices of the OAS to mediate and resolve tensions with the 
Dominican Republic. Relations between the two, however, still remain 

sensitive. 2 


2. US Sen, "United States -Latin American Relations" (Study by 
Corp for Eco and Ind Research for the Cmte on For Rel, 86th Cong, 2d 
sess; Washington, i960), 28. 


Haiti has been involved In the Castro -Trujillo feud because its 
location and inherent weakness make it a potential invasion route to 
the Dominican Republic. The Government, therefore, continues to be 
concerned over the danger of invasion from two sides: on the one hand, 

from Cuba by Cuban or Dominican exile forces en route to the Dominican 
Republic; on the other, from the Dominican Republic by Dominican forces 
trying to dlBlodge any Cuban landing, or as a preventive measure in 
anticipation of such an invasion. Moreover, there is also the possi- 
bility of Haitian exile groups attempting an assault. 

Communism 

Since the dissolution of the Haitian Communist party (PCH) in 
19^8 and the Communist-dominated Popular Socialist party (PSP) in 1950, 
Haitian communism has limited itself to clandestine activities. The 
strongly anti -Communist orientation of the Magloire administration 
(1950-1956) and the political apathy of the Haitian masses has pre- 
vented the growth of an effective underground movement. There sire 
probably no more than 40 active Communists in Haiti. As in many other 
countries, the Communists 1 numbers bear little relation to their power. 
In Haiti suspected leftists are often given political or diplomatic 
posts principally because qualified individuals are in short supply. 
Moreover, several important political factions contain former PCH and 
PSP members. Of these the Haitian Democratic Alliance, which dlrectB 
its appeal to the upper class, is probably the most influential. The 
Communist Workers 1 Movement, organized in July 1957* has been described 
by US Intelligence sources as the most dangerous organizational attempt 
yet by Communists in Haiti Bince it provides for the first time— a 
proletarian base in that country for the Communists. 


3. (S) Haiti Briefing Book; US Sen, "United States -Latin American 

Relations" (Study by Corp for Eco and Ind Research for the Cmte on 
For Rel, 86th Cong, 2d sess; Washington, i960), 21. 
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Military Missions 

Since the occupation of Haiti by US Marines ( 1915-193*0 , the US 
has encountered no competition from other nations in the training of 
Haiti's armed forces. As part of its purpose of establishing a 
stable, responsible government and safeguarding the reforms instituted 
in Haiti, the US deemed it necessary to reorganize the Haitian armed 
forces, which were chiefly responsible for the previously prevailing 
chaos. Accordingly, the marines trained a 3,000 man volunteer con- 
stabulary to replace the old army of 6,000 men. When US forces with- 
drew in 1934, the marines turned over their control of the constabu- 
lary to Haitian professionals. It was hoped that the new force would 
confine its functions to maintaining order — to act as servant rather 
than master of the state. 

In 1949 the US resumed its training activities in Haiti. An air 
force mission was authorized on 4 January 1949 and extended indefinitely 
in 1957. It has sought: to construct a suitable international air- 

port; to achieve a troop-to-aircraft manning ratio of 10:1 and a pilot- 
to-cockpit ratio of at least 1:1; to standarlze and modernize aircraft 
equipment; and to set up an effective and continuous training program 
for the Haitian Air Corps. 

The US Navy established a training mission In Haiti on 14 April 
1949. The mission's primary purpose, to advise and train the small 
Haitian Coast Guard, was expanded in December 1958 to include the 
reorganization and training of the Haitian Army. The personnel of the 
naval mission has been greatly increased for this purpose. It now 
contains In addition to Its naval personnel more than thirty officers 
and enlisted men of the US Marine Corps, 4 


4. Edwin Lieuwen, Arras-mnd Politics in Latin America (New York, 
I960), 179-180; (C) Haiti; '' Country Team Analysis 1 ''; (3) Haiti Briefing 
Book. 


Military Assistance for Haiti 1936-1948 

Although prior to World War II Haiti procured much of its mili- 
tary equipment from European sources, the US did license the export of 
$143,015 worth of military equipment to Haiti between 6 November 1935 
and 30 June 1940. 

On 6 May 1941 Haiti was declared eligible for aid under the 
Lend-Lease Act and on 16 September 1941 signed a lend-lease agreement 
with the US. From 1941 to 1952, Haiti received lend-lease assistance 
to the value of $1,423,147, all but $5,438 of this assistance before 
2 September 1945. Aircraft ($350,123), vehicles ($146,346), and 
miscellaneous military equipment ($644,669) were the major categories 
of equipment received under lend-lease. Haiti liquidated the balance 
outstanding on the part of its lend-lease account incurred under the 
terms of the Lend-Lease Agreement of 1941 on 3 March 1948. 

The US military establishment was authorized on 26 December 1945 
under the terms of the Surplus Property Act to grant military aid to 
Haiti. As of 31 October 1948 Haiti had received $210,000 worth of 
aid under this act. On 3 June 1948 Haiti was authorized to receive 
additional aid from the US under Public Resolution 83. By 31 October 
1948 this aid totaled $166,000.5 





5. World Peace Foundation, Documents on American For eign Re- 
la_tl°n3 July 1939- June 1940 , (Jones and Myers, ed, Boston, 1§40) , II, 
o40; (TSJ Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs,” Enel to memo, 
JMAC' to SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9. Nov 48; US House, "Tliirty -Second 
Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" (House Doc. No. 277, 82d 
Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 1951), App I (b). 


US Military Assistance 1949-1960 

US military assistance to Haiti between 1949 and 30 June 1959 
totaled $1,868,000. The major items of this aid were the following: 

1) Cash and credit purchases . Haiti has been allowed to pur- 
chase military equipment from the US for cash and credit under the 
terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 and the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951* Through 30 June 1959 these purchases totaled 
$168,000 — $103,000 worth of it actually delivered. 

2) Military aid grants . Haiti and the US signed a bilateral 

military assistance agreement on 28 January 1955. This agreement made 
Haiti eligible for direct grants of equipment and other assistance 
under the Military Assistance Program (MAP). From 1956 to 1959 Haiti 
received $1.6 million in military aid through MAP, approximately 0.62 
per cent of the Latin American MAP total. As of 30 June 1959 $1.4 
J&illicm of this total had been expended by Haiti . Military grant aid 
for FY i960 is estimated at $729,000. Cumulative through 30 June i960 
this aid was estimated to include: $1.4 million for coast guard patrol 

boats; $117,000 for training; and $9o,0Q0 for packing and transportation. 
Military aid proposed for Haiti in FY 1961 totals $371,000 Including 
$191,000 for training, $60,0Qp for patrol boats, and $36,000 for spare 
parts. 

3) Grants from excess stocks . Haiti also received $100,000 worth 
of military equipment between 1946 and 1959 from the excess stocks of 
the US military departments. This equipment is not chargeable to MAP. 


6, (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 66; (S) 

OSD (OSD/XSA files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 1961 

Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 

218 , 253 - 255 . 


Non-US Military Purchases 

A 1959 inventory of the Haitian armed forces revealed that all 
major equipment is from US sources. A large number of small arms 
and automatic weapons, however, have been imported by Haiti from 
Belgium, France, and Italy. 7 


7. (S) Haiti Briefing Book; (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of 

Latin American Armament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, 
App, Table I. 


Economic Aid 


During the period 1946-1959 Haiti received $64,800,000 from the 
•US in economic aid (as opposed to $1,868,000 in military aid), almost 
2 per cent of the total US economic aid to Latin America. Of this 
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total $23-9 million was obligated by the International Cooperation 
Administration under the Mutual Security Program; another $27 million 
was In the form of long-term loans from the Export -Import Bank. Be- 
cause of the extremely marginal and Increasingly precarious nature of 
the Haitian economy economic assistance was urgently needed to reduce 
the i mm inent threat of economic collapse and political chaos. More- 
over, the inability of the Haitian Government to finance even minimum 
development projects required outside capital to provide the base for 
long-range economic growth that might eventually ameliorate conditions. ° 





Haitian Armed Forces 


As a result of their training by US Marines the Haitian military 
emerged from the occupation a unified, disciplined force, determined 
to protect their political and material interests. The momentum of 
refonns made during the US occupation enabled the civilians to retain 
power until 1946. Gradually the Negro army moved toward recapture of- 
its pre-eminent position in politics. In this it has been supported, 
by the Negro masses, who have been increasingly aroused by the failure 
of the mulatto leadership to improve the people's lot, by increasing 
evidence of graft, by inefficiency and mismanagement in high places, 
and by the progressive undoing of the economic and political reforms 
of the occupation era. Since 1946 the army, in particular the army's 
elite palace guard, has installed and dismissed presidents at will. 

It has become the only real political power in Haiti. ° 


9. Lieuwen, Arms and Politics , 180-181; (c) Haiti, "Country 
Team Analysis". 


The amount Haiti appropriates for its military departments has 
remained relatively stable in the post-war years, as the following 
charts reveal. 


Chart I 


In Millions of US Dollars 



Total National 
Budget 

Defense Budget 

Defense % of 
Total 

1949 

$19 

3 

15.8 

1950 

22 * 

3 

13.6 

1951 

24 

4 

16. T 

1952 

26 

4 

15.4 

1953 

28 

5 

17-9 

1954 

26 

5 

19.2 

1955 

28 

5 

17.9 

It is 

important to read these 

figures for internal 

comparison only; 


the limited definition of total national budget used in this chart 
disqualified it for comparisons with the following charts. 


Chart II 

In Millions of US Dollars 


1955 

34.7 

5.1 

14.7 

1956 

25.6 

5.0 

19.6 

1957 

27.8 

5.0 

17.8 



Chart III 




In Millions of US Dollars 


1958 

39 

6.0 

15.4 

1959 

39 

7.0 

17.9 
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10. Chart I: (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American 

Armament Expenditures/' Int Rpt No. 6986 , 14 Sep 55, App, Table I. 

, . Cliar, t II: (s) Haiti Briefing Book. The 1955 budget represents 

total expenditures; the 1956-1957 are estimates. 
w i s l (OSD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: 

Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presenta- 
tion, 2 Mar 60, 254. 


It is Important to note that the Haitian budgetary law contains two 
provisions which give the government considerable leeway in raising 
expenditures during the course of the year without reference to the 
national budget. 

The Haitian armed forces numbered 5,137 in 1959, distributed 
as fonows: 4,700 army, 278 coast guard, and I .59 air force. Qualifi- 

cations for the Haitian armed forces are exceptionally high. An 
enlisted man must pass a literacy test, this in a country where the 
literacy rate is 10 per cent. The officer must have 12 years of 
schooling and a 3-year course at the military academy at Ferers. The 
army embraces the entire armed forces; the coast guard and air force 
are subordinate branches. The army's equipment, all of it of US origin 
except for small arras, Is inadequate and poorly maintained. Weapons 
and vehicles as of May 1959 included 12 60mm and 28 8 lmm mortars, 15 
artillery pieces, and 9 light tanks. In November 1959 the Haitian 
Government announced that it had requested the US to re-equip the army. 

The coast guard is equipped with approximately six small patrol 
vessels with which to carry out its assigned mission of maintenance 
of navigational aids and limited coastal patrol. The coast guard has 
been hampered by lack of funds, lack of skilled manpower, and local 
political problems. 

The Haitian Air Force is equipped with 27 piston-propelled air- 
craft, including 4 fighters, 6 transports, and 17 trainers. The air 
force has no combat capability. Since it also operates Haiti's only 
civil airline, it en?>haslzes air-transport operations over tactical 
operations . 11 


11. (S) Haiti Briefing Book; Jane's Fighting ShiDB. IQ^Q-lQSo 

(London, 1959), 212; (S) Dept of StaF“’^tatisticai Information on 
Latin America Military Forces and Military Expenditures," Intelligence 
Info Brief No. 225, 1 Dec 59. b 


By terms of the defense agreement in effect since 1956 the US 
assists Haiti in the support of 3 coast guard vessels only. The 
Haitian forces supported by the MAP in i 960 numbered 100, approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the total Haitian armed forces. The official 
MSP appraisal of MAP accomplishments in Haiti notes that by providing 
equipment, training, and spare parts, the MAP has resulted in a 75 
per cent increase in the relative military effectiveness of the 
Haitian aimed forces and has enabled Haiti to develop a small modem 
naval force capable of ASW patrol as a contribution to hemispheric 
defense . 

The MAAG functions in Haiti are performed by US military mission 
personnel assigned to the country and supported by their respective 
services and the host country . 12 


J 2 * ( s ) os ?> * 8 ?* I960, Latin America," 141-143; (S) OSD/'MSP: 

1961, 253-255; (C) ASD/ISA, Office, Reg Dir Western Hemisphere, 

Mutual Security Forces: Strength of MAP-Supported Units," MS table. 
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Arms Rivalry 

Although relations between Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
have improved somewhat during the past several years, Haiti still 
fears and distrusts her traditional enemy. In fact, Haiti first made 
known her interest in military aid from the US shortly after the 
bilateral military assistance pact between the US and the Dominican 
Republic was signed. Although the Haitian armed forces would be 
incapable of protecting Haiti's border against the Dominican Republic, 
there has been no significant attempt to alter that situation through 
arms acquisition. J-d 


13. (S) Haiti Briefing Book. 


Influence of US Aid 


In its July 1959 analysis of the Haitian situation, the Country 
Team noted that with Duvalier's systematic purging of the higher ranks 
of the army and his integrating of the secret police into the army, 
no element, not even the army, would be able to control the chaos 
following his downfall. Yet in the same report the US Ambassador 
concludes: "It is my belief that if the US hopes to enhance Haiti's 

political and economic stability and foster US orientation within 
Haiti's armed forces, all current US programs in Haiti should be 
continued and the new air and military force objectives are necessary, 
not only in support of the strategic importance of Haiti to the US 
but also in support of the general political and economic relations 
between Haiti and the United States." 14 


14. (C) Haiti, "Country Tgam Analysis". 





HONDURAS 


Historical Outline 


Honduras, with an area of 43,200 square miles (a little less than 
that of Pennsylvania), is one of the Central American big three in 
area— somewhat smaller than Nicaragua but larger than Guatemala. Its 
population is 1.9 million, of which about 2 out of 3 are illiterate. 
The country is 71 per cent rural, and 86 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion is mestizo. No other population center compares with the capital 
(Tegucigalpa), which, according to a recent figure, has 72,385 
inhabitants. The bulk of the population is located in the north 
central part of the country, a region of highlands, mountains, and 
valleys. The mountains are conducive to village isolation and intense 
local feeling, and the lack of roads, or their impassability much of 
the year, further contributes to the spirit of localisrao. Most 
Hondurans living outside the capital have never traveled more than a 
few miles from home. Towns develop and grow their own food staples 
and trade with one another. There is little knowledge of or interest 
in people living only a few miles away. 

Honduras is, quite literally, a banana republic, for bananas are 
the primary export and main staple of the national economy. It is 
the only nation, in fact, of which this is true. Honduras fits the 
stereotyped notion of a banana republic in other ways too, notably in 
its history of political instability. The central position of the 
country has forced it, whether it wished to or not, to take part in 
nearly every international conflict that has occurred in the Isthmus; 
and the continual intervention of Its stronger neighbors in its 
internal affairs, combined with factional hatred and greed for the 
spoils of office on the part of its own citizens, kept the republic in 
a state of chronic disorder until well into the twentieth century. It 
was recently credited with an average of about one revolution per year 
since it gained its independence, and in the past 136 years it has had 
106 presidents.! 


1. Unless otherwise Indicated all material for this section comes 
from the following sources: (s) ASD/lSA, "Honduras," Briefing Book, 

Office, Reg. Dir Western Hemisphere; OSD (OSD/ISA files), "Mutual 
Security Program: Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance 
Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60 , facing 257; John D. Martz, Central 

America: The Crisis and the Ch allenge (Chapel Hill: Uhlv. of n.UT^ 

Press, c. 1959}, 113-114", l^O-l^i, 15^-159, 161; Dana G. Munro, The 
Five Republics of Central America . (David Kinley ed, New York: SxFord 
Uhiv . Press, 1918), 121; William S. Stokes, Honduras: An Area Study in 
Government (Madison: Univ. of WIs. press, 1950), 329-331. 


Dissensions within the country broke out soon after the authority 
of Spain was thrown off in 1821. The Spanish governor at Comayagua— 
the former capital, 35 miles west of Tegucigalpa — had already repudiated 
the authority of the Captain General in Guatemala. He was opposed, 
however, by the people of Tegucigalpa and several other towns, and his 
attempts to establish his supremacy were the beginning of a desultory 
conflict which lasted with few intermissions for a number of years. 

After the establishment of the federal union (more fully discussed in 
the historical sketch on Guatemala), Comayagua sided with the 
Conservatives and Tegucigalpa with the Liberals.* An army from 


*The terms Conservatives and Liberals, conventional in the 
literature c»a Honduras , are used here for convenience. It is noted, 
however, that a leading scholar in the Latin American field states 

\ 
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that political parties have existed in Honduras only since the 1890's 
if such parties are to be defined as voluntary associations organized 
for the purpose of achieving control of government through legal pro- 
cedures and having their members subordinate to the association. Up 
to the 1890's, he explains, Honduran political groups could be ' 
described as parties only in the loosest sense of the term; strictly 
defined, they were armed factions under caudillos seeking control of 
the government through force. See Stokes, 206 ^ 207 . 


Tegucigalpa, led by Francisco Morazan, played a, large part in over- 
throwing the federal authorities in Guatemala in 1829. The triumph 
of this revolution, which had first broken out in El Salvador, led to 
the establishment of a Liberal state government In Honduras; but this 
fell after the disruption of the federatloh, when President Carrera 
of Guatemala aided the Conservatives to return to power (1840). From 
that time until the opening decades of the twentieth century, the 
republic was kept in. a state of turmoil by a series of revolutions 
and civil wars, instigated and often actively participated in by 
Guatemala, El Salvador, or Nicaragua, and sometimes by all three. 

Francisco Ferrer, supported by Carrera, held the supreme power 
from 1840 to 1852, first as president and then as commander in chief 
of the army. His successor was Trinidad Cabanas, a Liberal, who had 
been in office only three years when Carrera sent an army into the 
country to supplant him with Santos Guardlola. This ruler was asas- 
slnated in 1862. His successor, allying himself with El Salvador, 
became Involved in a war against Guatemala and Nicaragua, and the 
victory of the two latter states resulted in the "election" of Jose 
Maria Mediana as President of Honduras. He was overthrown in 1872 by 
the intervention of the Liberals in Guatemala and El Salvador, who had 
just returned to power there. Ponciano Leiva assumed the chief 
magistracy in the following year, but was forced to relinquish it in 
1876 by the intrigues of President Barrios of Guatemala. Marco 
Aurelio Soto, a man of ability 2nd great influence, succeeded him, 
but he also was forced to resign in 1883 because of the hostile 
attitude of Barrios . He was succeeded by Luis. Bogran, who held office 
until 1891. Ponciano Leiva, who followed Bogran, was again forced to 
resign in 1893 by a threatened revolution. His successor, Domingo 
Vasquez, was overthrown a year later as the result of a disastrous war 
with Nicaragua, and Pollcarpo Bonilla, and ardent Liberal and an ally 
of President Zelaya of Nicaragua, became president. After one con- 
stitutional term, he turned over his office to General Terencio Sierra. 
Sierra was overthrown in 1903 by Manuel Bonilla, who had started a 
revolution when the president made an attempt to impose on the country 
a successor of his own choosing. 

In 1907 t as the result of a quarrel between Bonilla and Zelaya, 
the Nicaraguan president, the latter sent an army into Honduras to aid 
a revolutionary movement headed by Miguel Davila. El Salvador, fear- 
ing the increase of Zelaya 's Influence, came to the aid of Bonilla, 
but was unable to prevent the complete victory of the revolution. 

Zelaya now threatened to attack El Salvador, and the president of that 
country, in league with Guatemala, prepared to support a counterrevolu- 
tion in Honduras. A general Central American war would undoubtedly 
have followed had not the US and Mexico jointly interposed their 
mediation and suggested that all of the republics of the Isthmus send 
representatives to Washington to discuss the questions at issue between 
them. Thus the celebrated Washington Conference came about. One of 
the most important conventions adopted by the delegates of the five 
countries provided for the complete neutralization of Honduras and the 
abstention of her government from all participation in the conflicts 
between the other governments of the Isthmus. 
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The agreements at the Washington Conference had little effect for 
the time being on the situation in Honduras, for nearby countries en- 
couraged and materially assisted a number of uprisings against the 
government of Davila during the 4 years following 1907. Uhtil 1909 
Zelaya helped his ally to suppress these, but when the Nicaraguan 
dictator himself fell in the year mentioned, the fate of the admini- 
stration that he had protected in Honduras was sealed. Manuel Bonilla 
invaded the republic from the north coast in the latter part of 1910 
and, after a few weeks of fighting, decisively defeated Davila's 
troops . When it was evident that the revolutionists were gaining the 
upper hand, a peace conference was arranged through the mediation of 
the United States, and both factions agreed to place the control of 
affairs provisionally in the hands of Dr. Francisco Bertrand. In the 
election that followed, Bonilla was made president by an almost 
unanimous vote. He held office until his death in 1913, when Dr. 
Bertrand, the vice-president, succeeded him. 

Bertrand resigned in July 1915 in order to become a candidate for 
the 1916-1920 term. During the 6-month interval before the elections 
the duties of the executive office were delegated to Dr. Alberto 
Membreno, who discharged them with exemplary honesty, fairness, and 
ability, and administered the presidential elections in a relatively 
free fashion. Bertrand was elected and took office on 1 February 1916. 
As the end of his term neared, he sought by dictatorial means to 
determine his successor, whereupon an armed revolt drove him from the 
country and a council of ministers took charge. The council turned 
over the presidency provisionally to Francisco Bogran until a duly 
elected successor could be chosen. General Rafael Lopez Gutierrez 
emerged victorious at the polls and was Inaugurated on 1 February 1920. 

From this point the political institutions of Honduras, though 
they are even yet in a state of flux and change, moved much more 
rapidly toward stabilization. The beginnings of public opinion as a 
force in government were evident from the 1920's on, and although 
there were revolutions during the period, there was an increased 
tendency to reject revolution as a political device. It was during 
this period that the finishing touches were put on the organization 
and principles of the two leading political parties, the Liberals and 
the Nationals. The two parties have followed remarkably similar 
principles, for there Is no conservative group as such in Honduras, 
though there are conservative elements in both the Nationals and the 
Liberals; since the closing decade of the nineteenth century all 
Honduran political parties have accepted the liberal doctrines of the 
French Revolution. But there is one fundamental difference between 
the Nationals and the Liberals. The National party has repeatedly 
attacked revolution and armed uprising as incompatible with the 
principles of democracy and therefore unjustifiable. Agreeing with the 
Liberal party on basic democratic ideals and the theoretical relation- 
ship of state and individual, the Nationals have insisted upon the 
immutable evil of antigovemment revolt. The Liberals have never felt 
this inhibition so strongly, and as recently as 1954 were narrowly 
prevented from staging a full-blown revolution. Their opponents have 
steadfastly maintained the principle regardless of circumstances. 

The most notable instance of restraint by the National party was 
in the election of 1923, In which it supported Tiburcio Carlas for the 
presidency. Carlas, an experienced farmer, mathematics professor, and 
part-time military leader, was opposed by the Liberal Policarpo Bonillo 
and certain minor candidates. The election returns gave Carlas a 
plurality but not a majority, which threw the election into the Congress 
for settlement. But the Liberals refused to attend sessions, thus 
blocking action by ensuring that a quorum was not present. In such a 
situation, with one man the obvious choice of the people and enjoying 
wide army support, the temptation to resort to revolution would have 
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been irresistible to most Latin American politicians. But Carias 
remained faithful to his campaign promises and refused to seize power. 
Because of the disorganization of the government and an outbreak of 
violence resulting from the impasse , it became necessary , nevertheless, 
for him to lead his military forces into action, and by April 1924 he 
waB in control of the capital and most of the outlying regions. The 
US stepped in to help bring the disputing elements together, and as a 
result of the negotiations that followed, Carlas 1 running mate in the 
election. Dr. Miguel Paz Baraona, was chosen president. /Carlas there- 
upon handed over power to Paz Baraona and supported his administration. 

In 1928, again the National candidate, Carias lost a close but 
clear-cut decision to the Liberal candidate, Mejia Colinflres. Carias 
was still in charge of the bulk of the Honduran military! forces, but 
when a retabulation of the votes verified the victory of Mejia Colindres, 
Carlas accepted the results and promised the new government his full 
support . 

At last, in 1932 Carias won a decisive victory at the polls, the 
defeated opponent being the Liberal Angel Zuniga Huete. As Carias 
took office, a group of dissident Liberals rebelled, thus dramatizing 
the difference between themselves and the Nationals headed by Carlas 
on the question of resorting to revolution. The revolting Liberals 
were suppressed after a series of bloody encounters. 

Though elected in 1932 for a 4-year term under a constitution 
forbidding re-election without a gap of at least one term, Carias 
remained In office for the next 16 years — much the longest tenure of 
any Honduran president. This was made possible by the carefully 
legalized principle of contlnuismo , which was born in 1936. in that 
year a new constitution was promulgated by a duly elected constituent 
assembly, making no changes in the executive tenure sections except to 
provide that the incumbent executive should continue in office until 
1943. In 1939 a similar action attended the tenure of the incumbent— 
l.e., Carias— to January 1949. This constitution of 1939 also stated 
that, starting in January 1949* the presidential term should be 6 years. 

Among the problems confronting Carias when he took office was the 
internal dissension stirred up by the revolt of some of the Liberals 
previously referred to. Eventually he was successful in stabilizing 
the internal political situation without launching and reprisals 
against the Liberal party. All political enemies of the regime were 
permitted to participate actively, the only restriction being an agree- 
ment that they would refrain from revolution, conspiracy, or clandestine 
antigovernment activities. Despite government control of the military 
forces, there were rarely any repressive measures exercised against 
the populace . 

Another of Carias 1 problems was a near-bankrupt treasury. He 
adopted a belt-tightening economy program that soon alleviated the 
acute monetary difficulty and balanced the budget for the first time 
in years, though at the expense of such unpopular measures as reduc- 
tion of public servants' wages. Not until World War II were national 
finances again Jeopardized. Honduran revenue accrues in large part 
from international trade, which was severely curtailed during wartime. 
Trade restrictions were serious enough to reduce total trade to its 
lowest figure in 35 years. Only after the Allied forces won their 
final victory was Honduras to right itself financially. 

The improvement of communications was another problem— a grave 
one, as it still is, because of the handicaps imposed by Honduran 
geography. The construction of highways in that country is very 
difficult; passes are tortuous and elevated, when existent at all, and 
the clearing of the heavy forests or the central mountains Is a 
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Prasldent Carlas Inaugurated a road-building 
K® 11 nt ° ” hlcbhe PO^ed, year after year, 10 per cent or more of 
il million In a ? dltlon ' the Export-Import Bank lent Honduras 

SrJri 11 0 v.7 fco C0B ®lete construction of the Inter-American 
Hijpway, which links El Salvador and Nicaragua to Honduras. The road 
was soon completed, though it has not been paved. By 1945 Carlas had 

na«on^ e L^ e t 5°^ Sand 1111163 of roada * and the impetus to i^ro?e the 
national road net has never been lost. v 

His n^iin^f Car i aS malntalned good relations during his regime. 

taln J?f fr ° m 2 ons P ira torial activities with other 
Central American republics contributed to regional stability. A 

SS2 n JS? r tn?Jj PUt f Wi ^ Nicaragua came up twice while he was president — 
2?j} ?w<$S£? er i3 still unsettled-but on both occasions the nationalis- 
negotiatlon i0nS ° f the tW ° countrlea were eventually soothed by 

admin?q?£ai-? ere also n6g ? live as well as constructive aspects to Carlas' 
PPM^Sl^tn Vo^? 0 ?h °r these wa3 the stlflln S of legislative initiative. 

t 1933 fch V Congress had begun for the first time to exercise 
gov element action. Favored by the absence of strong execu- 
tive leadership, the legislative organ had operated under its own 
d ? vel °P? d sufficient strength to withstand and even 
! ? Ve P 2 1 i^ y in a res P° ns ible way. Carias soon changed 
™^ a T W f ;th 2 emt>e J^Sf the National party dominating the Congress, the 
general found no difficulty in re-establishing legislative subservience 
16 ^ Con S ress ha a never really recovered from its 

16 years under his thumb. Carias also kept a whip hand over the 
?? n fVf^L pre ? S Z , Thou f h censorship at times appeared to be negligible, 
it always existed, and no paper publishing serious or continual 
criticism of the regime was likely to remain in business long. 

to « stepped down, Carlas relinquished the presidency 

National party member, Juan Manuel Galvez, who, after 
having been duly elected, took office on 1 January 1949. Galvez had 
been a prominent lawyer for years and was relatively inactive in poli- 
i0n h l Carlaa ~ ir > which carias* only vice president, 
Abraham Williams, was bypassed— was considered an indication that the 
aging general had hand-picked a pliable successor to follow his orders. 
Those who knew Galvez were skeptical, and events were to prove him 
completely independent of his predecessor. 

Dr. Galvez* program embraced activities in several broad inter- 
related categories, notably the promotion of economic growth, 
communications, and education. Economic growth depended to a great 
extent on improved communications. Galvez stepped up the budget allot- 
pf n oc f fI road f J-5 per cent of the national total, and went as high 
as 4 !f5 Per cent in 1953. Two notable improvements over Carias* road- 
builaing program were the use of funds for land surveys in advance of 
construction, resulting in better routes and the building of bridges 
b ? d3 ^.?2. as to Inalce the roads passable in rainy weather. 

Some of the traditional isolation of rural Honduras was relieved bv 
this program, but much yet remains to be done. The only paved highway 
C0U Jtry is still the one that leads from Tegucigalpa to the 
Junction of t.-, a Inter- American Highway at Jicaro Galan. In addition to 
transportation, Galvez promoted economic growth by creating 
two state banks to protect and strengthen national finance. He also 
raised the income tax and provided for more efficient collection. The 
«n°>?«^r aS f> fUr ^ her 4 Strensthened by diversification, with the dependence 
on bananas for foreign exchange substantially reduced. The general 
improvement in the country's financial position enabled it to pay off 

?h!! O fL C01 ? P iS te i y -. it3 external debt, owed mostly to Great Britain, by 
the end of the Galvez administration in 1954. 
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In the field of education Galvez allotted about 20 per cent of the 
national budget annually for needed improvements, including revision of 
tne educational system and the construction of new buildings. The 

t SI aCy rate > still only an estimated 35 per cent, was even lower when 
he became president. 

o , wa f T d ^rlng Galvez 1 administration that the first general labor 

trike in Honduran history occurred. Garias had firmly repressed any 
moves toward the organization of labor, but it was only a matter of 

t ? e ,£°?? lned elements of poverty. Illiteracy, disorganiza- 
tion, and exploitation would generate a demand for better working and 
living conditions and formal organization. This time came in May 1954. 
? es ? n more °r less spontaneously among dock workers who 
to load a United Fruit Company ship preparing to depart for 
the US, and spread rapidly; it centered, however, in workers of the 
banana industry, in the absence of good organization among the workers, 
the situation became confused, and Honduran Communists, with help from 
Guatemalan Communists, succeeded in aggravating the confusion and 
probably prolonging the strike. Eventually the influence of the 
Communists was removed, but by the time the strike was settled, in 
July, the banana crop had perished on the stalk and the United Fruit 
Company and standard Fruit had lost nearly $15 million. The strikers 
got substantial concessions, though not all they had originally 
demanded. Perhaps the most significant result of the strike was the 
recognition won by labor that it was a potent force in national affairs. 
Since 1954, however, it has been generally quiet. 

_ v Th 5 P residential campaign and elections of 1954 were acrimonious 
and hard fought . When Carlas consented to run again on the National 

' ' :wo ddBS I den t factions seceded and attacked the regulars. One 
of these factions was headed by Carlas ' former vice president, Abraham 
Williams. The Liberal candidate was Ramon Villeda Morales, who proved 
to be an adept campaigner. With the National vote split, Villeda won 
a large plurality over Carlas, l»t not a majority, under the constitu- 
*' d ? n * j determination of the winner now devolved upon the Congress, 
and if it failed to act within a specified time, upon the Supreme 
Court. Despite Villeda' s large plurality of the popular vote, Carlas 
stood a good chance of being chosen by either body. In the midst of 
the resulting tense situation President Galvez suffered a heart attack 
in mid-November and had to be flown to the Canal Zone for hospitaliza- 
I J L soon became apparent that no winner was to be named, that 
neither the Congress nor the Court would act. Faced with the danger 
of revolution, Vice President Julio Lozano Diaz assumed dictatorial 
powers on 0 December, announcing that his purpose was to maintain order 
until a return to democratic government would be possible. Nearly 2 
years later he was still ruling by decree when, on 21 October, he was 
forced out of office by a group of young democratically inclined army 
officers. A Junta composed of three of these officers formed a pro- 
visional government until satisfactory arrangements could be made to 
restore constitutional government. In the fall of 1957 a constituent 
assembly was elected, and it chose as president of the country the 
Liberal leader who had received a plurality in the 1954 election, 

Ramon Villeda. 

Villeda took office at a time of mounting national problems. The 
in 1954 had dealt the economy a crippling blow, and the 
1955 agricultural crops had been hit by severe floods. The long period 
of acrimonious politics had inhibited business activities, causing 
among other things United Fruit and Standard Fruit to shelve plans for 
extensive programs worth hundreds of thousands of dollars to the govern- 
ment The budgetary deficit for 1957 was $5 million. Through labor, 

1 lnaily organized after years without representation, was fairly quiet, 
Honduras was reported to be second only to Panama on the Communist 
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Military Assistance 1935 - i960 


Data on Honduras' acquisition of arms from the US during the past 
quarter of a century under various pertinent laws follow: 

Between 6 November 1935 and 30 June 1940 the total trade In 
munitions licensed to Honduras by the US amounted to $968,376. Of 
this total, $287,551 was spent for aircraft (nontactical and non- 
strateglc ) and parts for such aircraft. 

Under the Lend-Lease Act Honduras received defense aid from the 
US totaling $368,364. This sum was distributed among the following 
*h£^ofi ,ies in amoun ‘t ;s indicated: ordnance and ordnance stores, 

$46,784; aircraft and aeronautical material, $ 257 , 371 ; tanks and other 
vehicles, $24,626; miscellaneous military equipment, $35,328; testing, 
reconditioning, etc., of defense articles, $2,325; services and 
expenses, $1,928. 


Under an authorization dated 26 December 1945, Surplus Property 
Act aid was approved for Honduras in the amount of $220,000. None of 
this surplus property, however, was actually transferred to Honduras, 3 


„ , "°? ld Pea ? e Foundation, Documents on Am erican Foreign Relations 

^93.9- June 1940, (Jones and Myers ea, Boston, 1948)” II, '839, 042; 
US House, "Thirty-second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" 
221 * 82d Cong ' lat sess i Washington, 1951), Ap I (b); 
(T s ) Table, Current Foreign Military Aid Programs/ 1 .’ncl to nemo, Jil-C 
to Sec A, 3QcNov, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48. 


Honduras received no MSP military aid until after it signed the 
bilateral military assistance agreement with the US, which, as pre- 
viously noted, was in May 1954. As of 30 June 1959 a total of $0.8 
million of grant aid chargeable to appropriations had been programed 
for Honduras, and all but $0.1 of this had been expended. For FY i960, 
$0.3 million has been programed, and it is estimated that $0.1 of this 
amount will be expended during that fiscal year. In addition, the 

£ ave received $14,000 worth of excess stocks in grant aid 
by 30 June I960. MAP expenditures chargeable to appropriations are 
shown by year for Honduras in the following table* 


(In Millions of US Dollars )4 


. FY MAP Expenditure 

(Figures, in the 
table are rounded ) 


Total $0,8 

(Plus $14,000 worth of excess stocks) 


1954 

$0.3 

1955 

0.2 

1956 

0.1 

1957 


1958* 

0.1 

1959 

0.1 


*The first source cited below shows no MAP expenditure for FY 1958* 
the second, however, shows an estimate of $68,000, and this figure has 
been rounded to $0.1 million in the table. 
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"MSF-ig " ^aid.^^S^flga 8 " 66 ' " 16 Mar 6o ’ 67; (s) 0SD ’ 


These MAP expenditures In Honduras have been almost entirely for 
the purpose of training and equipping the nation's MAP-assisted 
infantry battalion, which numbers 650, approximately 13 per cent of 
tne nation s total forces. Except for the category embracing vehicles, 
weapons, components, and spares, the largest expenditure item is 
training— $244,000, of which a portion has been programed for training 
Honduran Air Force personnel. Amounts allocated to the other 
categories of expenditure follow: $262,000 for vehicles, weapons, and 

components and spares; $196,000 for ammunition; $44,000 for electronics 
and communications equipment, components and spares; $7,000 for spare 
??^ a %* 73 ' 000 rnaterla l $1,000 for repair and rehabilita- 
tion f 39, ?°° f or packing, crating, handling, and transporta- 

tion. The vehicles in question are 1/4-, 3/4-, and 2 l/2-ton trucks. 
The weapons are .30-caliber machine guns, 60- and 81 -nm. mortars , 75-mm. 
rifles, .30-caliber rifles, and . 30-caliber carbines. This MAP aid to 
Honduras constituted only 0.31 per cent of all MSP military aid to 
Latin America. 

.. Honduran purchases of military materiel from the US amounted by 
the end of FY 1959 to $1,443,000 (of which $894,000 worth was 
furnished). These purchases constituted only 0.79 per cent of US 
military sales to Latin America as a whole during the same period. 

They were on behalf of the non-MAP-assisted portion of the Honduran 
national defense establishment. The 650-man MAP battalion is only a 
!? a Z 1 ,E a r t J of t 5 e Horidura n armed forces, which total 5,007, and are 
distributed as follows: ground forces, 4,600 (including 3,500 in the 

army and 1,100 in the civil guard); air force, 407, The anny is 
°E g ? n ?-? ed lnto 6 battalions. As. of the end of FY 1957, on the basis 
of dollar value, 40 per cent of Honduras' military purchases had been 
on behalf of the ground forces and 6.25 per cent for the air force. 

The remaining 43.75 per cent was expended on the navy, which no longer 
exists. ( Jane s Fighting Ships , volumes for 1950-51 through 1956-57, 
shows the Honduran Navy had one vessel in the years covered — the 1,400 
ton frigate Guavas , formerly the United States PF 5.) According to 
j^formation on hand, military materiel purchased by Honduras from the 
US in addition to that furnished under MAP includes a number of 60-mm. 
mortars, 57- and 75-mm. recoilless rifles, 3.5-lnch rocket launchers, 
and 75-mm. pack howitzers All 37 military aircraft possessed by 
the country a3 of mld-1958 were of US manufacture; information on 
hSfr 1 *?, 3e were obtai ned, however, is not available, except that 9 
4FU fighters were purchased from the US in 1956. The other planes 

add ^bional fighters, 7 transports, 13 trainers, and 2 liaison 
b r& 38*5 10 September 1959 the tot al number of planes was reported to 


5. (S) OSD, "MSP: 1961," 210, 258-259; Ibid., 1957, IV-114A; (S) 
Honduras Briefing Book; (s) Dept of State, "RTITtary Assistance 4nd 
Latin America Special Paper A-7-10, 20 Sep 57, 9. 



US Economic Aid 

Figures on economic aid to Honduras similar to those given for 
Guatemala and Nicaragua are available for such light as they shed, in 
conjunction with the foregoing information concerning military aid, on 
the background of the nation's budget. Since World War II but prior 
tu J* iau § uration Honduras has received economic aid under 

noci? nS m t u te of Inter “ American Affairs (continued under MSP after 

Technical Assistance (continued under MSP after 1951), and the 
I ?iff -Anierica f 1 o^ i ® hway Prosrajn. It also received a loan of $0.1 
million in 1948 to purchase US surplus property. Other non-MSP aid 
has been received concurrently with MSP aid: Export-Import Bank long- 

^ r J 0 1 2 an ? 1957, 1958, and 1959 totaling $3.5 million, and a total 

of $2.4 million under Public Law 480 (i.e., US surplus agricultural 
products). The total of both MSP and non-MSP economic aid received 
by Honduras from the US from fiscal 1946 to 30 June 1959 is $30.2 
million. This total was distributed by year as shown In the following 
table : 

(In Millions of US Dollars )6 


FY 

Total Economic Aid 
to Honduras 

1946 

$ 0.3 

1947 

0.6 

1948 

0.3 

1949 

0.2 

1950 

0.1 

1951 

0.2 

1952 

0.8 

1953 

0.7 

1954 

1.1 

1955 

^ 2.0 

1956 

2.7 

1957 

8.2 

1958 

8.9 

1959 

4.5 

Total $30.2 


(Figures in the 
table are rounded) 


The total economic aid to Honduras, as shown in the table, constituted 
0.85 per cent of all economic aid to Latin America during the same 
period . 


6. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 67. 


Armament Purchases 


Though European countries have engaged in an insignificant amount 
of military-mission activity in Honduras, they have contributed to 
the deveiopment of the Honduran armed forces by making military materiel 
available on terms often more favorable than the US has offered until 
recently. Like Guatemala and Nicaragua, Honduras still has a quantity 
of such materiel, including a number of French 8l-mm. mortars and two 
20-mm. antiaircraft guns of Danish make. Some rifle parts were pur- 
chased from Czechoslovakia in the 1950's. 7 


Defense Budget 

' Although Honduras has enjoyed civilian government for a consider- 
able period, the army exercises a dominating influence in any 
administration, it recognizes itself as the ultimate defender of the 
Constitution and reserves the right to depose any government that, in 
its opinion, violates the supreme law of the land. Thus in 1957 it 

forced the resignation of Doctor Julio Lozano, after he had proclaimed 

himself Chief of State with dictatorial powers . Although the army 
permitted a civilian to succeed Lozano, it issued a manifiesto, dated 
21 September 1957, to the Honduran people on the eve or the elections, 

which warned clearly that the army would not tolerate any loss of its 

privileges . 

The provision made for the armed forces in the Honduran budget 
is indicated in the following tables: 


Table 1 (2 lempiras to the dollar) 
(in Millions of US Dollars) 



Total National 

Defense 

Defense % 


FY 

Budget 

Budget 

of Total 



Prior to MAP Aid 



1949 

$20 

$4 

20.0 


1950 

20 

3 

15.0 


1951 

25 

4 

16.0 


1952 

14 

2 

l4 -2 


1953 

17 

2 

. 11.8 

(Dollar 





figures 

1954 

Since 

$32 

MAP Aid Began 


are 

rounded ) 

$3 

9.4 

1955 

28 

3 

10;7 



Table 2 (2 lempiras to the dollar) 



Total National 

Defense 

Defense ; 

; f? 

Budget 

Budget 

of Total 

1955 

$38,163,679 

$3,400,000 

■ '9.0 

1956 * 

38,950,000 

3,233,739 " 

• t - 8.3 

1957 

^3,^35,000 

, 4,572,715 

: ; 10.5 


♦In 1956 the fiscal year became the same as the -calendar year; 
previously, it ended on 30 June. 


Table 3 (2 lempiras to the dJ&lar) 
(In Millions of US Dollai 


FY 

Total National 
Budget 

Defense 

Budget 

Defense % 
of. Total . 

1957 

$39 

$5 

IBs 8 

1958 

38 

5 

13V2 D 

1959 

43 

5 

11*6 8 




(FY ending 
31 December) 
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8. Table 1 la from (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin 
Tabled Armament Expenditures , " int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, App, 


Table 2 Is from (S) Honduras Briefing Book; 

Table 3 is from (S) OSD (ASD/lSA files), "Mutual 
Program: Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance 
Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 257. 


Security 

Functional 


Budgetary figures for study in relation to the foregoing data on 
military and economic aid have been obtained, as in the case of 
Honduras neighbors, from three different sources, in the form of three 
tables. Fortunately, the same rate of conversion has been used for the 
three tables— two lempiras to the dollar. Nevertheless, the tables are 
not entirely satisfactory for comparison purposes. The first two, 
overlapping for the year 1955, diverge by $10 million in the figure 
shown for the total national budget, though the two figures shown for 
the defense budget agree when it is taken into account that one of the 
figures is rounded to the nearest million dollars. Similarly, tables 

^ overlap for the year 1957, and here again the figures shown for 
the total national budget diverge, this time by $4 million, whereas the 
defense -budget figures agree in the same way as noted for 1955. 

Despite these defects, however, the juxtaposition of the tables gives 
a reasonably good indication of the trend of defense spending in 
Honduras as a percentage of the total national budget during the past 


US military observers consider Honduran armed forces capable of 
providing local protection, but unable to cope with well-organized or 
wide-spread domestic disorders or full scale attack from outside the 
country. Honduras' air capability is relatively high compared to 
those of other Central American -countries . Honduras is capable of- 
only the most elementary surveillance of its coastal waterB. 
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MEXICO 


Historical Outline 

< F 16 for Mexican Independence began in 1810 with a bloody 

prising ied by Miguel Hidalgo. It was not until 1821, however, after 
rS ra } revolution in Spain had frightened Mexican conservatives, 
that Mexican independence became possible. In that year the conser- 
vative General Iturblde, who had been commissioned by the viceroy to 
suppress anti -Spanish guerrillas, reached agreement with the revolu- 
tionary forces and declared Mexico independent of Spain. In the fol- 
lowing year Iturblde proclaimed himself emperor only to be overthrown 

5L??? eral 5 nt ?2i2 Lopez de Santa Anna » the evl1 genius of Mexican 
p ?“5 lc8 » In 182 5 Mexico became a federal republic after 15 years of 

^^?^V 10 ^ ence ^ c " nditlons that were t0 be ingredients of Mexico's 
political development for the next hundred years. 1 


__ 1 : Michael R. Martin and Gabriel H. Lovett, An EncycloDedla of 

Latin -American History (New York, 1956), 2Hl. * 1 


to I 855 Mexican political history revolved around the 
conflict between the Centralists (a coalition of the military, the 

^ fc {? e ?^? le classes) and the Federalists (a scattered 

group of rural middle-class Intellectuals). The Centralists, led by 
the colorful Santa Anna, ruled from Mexico City in the Interests of 
o£ ?? pp Sr ter ?^I rh ile Federalists, from the provinces 

Pi? fct ed the downfall of their powerful rivals, 
identified themselves more closely with the model of 

tbe US, than with the government in Mexico City. 
A good illustration of these centrifugal forces at work during Santa 
Anna s reign was the seccession of Texas in 1836, Similarly, one of 
f ° r SWlft succeBB of US forces in the Mexlcii War 10 

<i ater wa8 uns y^ a thetr c attitude of the provinces toward 

what they regarded as a Centralist's war. 2 


Masa.f'l953h r 43 F ‘ Clln<5 ' — Unlted States and Mexico (Cambridge, 


ft f ? successful military revolt against Santa Anna, 
the Federalist seized control of the government and inaugurated the 
program known in-Mexican history as la Reform (the Reform), its 

t0 e ® tab l lsh constitutional government, to abolish 
the independent powers of the clergy and the generals, and to stimu- 
late economie progress by putting church properties into circulation. 

JSL 1 fIf B i2S Cted iJ2 ends ' and the reforTO institution pro- 

in i? 57 Vt» 8pllt the Federal lst party and provoked a civil war. 
/f 1 - 1? wa f t ? e US su PP ort ed Juarez and his Radical Liberal Federalists 

shortened to Liberals or Constitutionalists), who controlled 
the Vera Cruz region, while the European powers supported a Centralist- 
Federalist coalition ensconced in Mexico City. 

of _ the . aonfllct was a Pyrrhic victory for the Feder- 
i f ° r th ® war had bankrupted Mexico. When the govera- 
8U8pe ? d payment on the foreign debt, the UK, Spain, 
and France in l86l Bent troops to Vera Cruz to collect. Britain and 
U^ hdl T* tbelr forcea » but Napoleon III, who had designs 
ddd part of 80 intricate maze of international 

Napoleon Induced the Austrian Archduke Maximilian of 
1° 1 ? CC i pt th ® c 5*°wn of a Mexican Empire under the aegis of 

P^hiscite rigged by the French troops in Mexico, 
Maximilian, with the blessing of the Pope and the support of Mexican 
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Centralists, ascended the throne of the Empire of Mexico in 1864. His 
empire lasted only 3 years. Maximilian's policies managed to alienate 
conservatives without winning the support of Juarez' Liberals, who 
continued their guerrilla war against the French. When the US, freed 
otters of the Civil War, began to pressure Napoleon Into 
X ^ re] ? ch droops, the end of the Mexican monarchy was in sight, 

in loof the Empire collapsed, its erstwhile emperor was unceremoniously 
shot, and Mexico, under Juarez and the Constitution of 1857, became 
once more a federal republic. 3 


3. > 44-49; Martin and Lovett, Encyclopedia , 241-242. 


The death of Benito Juarez in 1872 marked the end of an era in 
Mexican history. The history of the Reform had given Mexico another 
national hero and a semblance of national political consciousness, 

left ln its wake proverty, misery, and economic 
and political dislocation. By this time Mexicans were ready to pay 
nearly any price for peace and order. An d the price they paid was a 
heavy one: the centralized tyranny of Porfirio Diaz, which lasted 

from lo7t> to 1910. Diaz subordinated social problems to economic 
ones and individual liberty to the prosperity of the national economy. 
Eventually, according to Porfirian doctrine, national strength would 
reach the point where political democracy might be possible. Un- 
fortunately, the new prosperity touched only a fraction of the Mexican 
people--large landholders, financiers, and bureaucrats; the vast 
majority were exploited. By 1910 Diaz wa B in his eighties, and the 
political and economic fruits of his aging regime showed no signs of 
falling into the hands of the people. Clearly the tree would need 
some shaking. 


Cline, US and Mexico. -51-55: Frank Tannenbaum, Mexico: 
Struggle for Peace and Bread (New York, 1950), 46-48. 


The 


The Revolution* that began under the leadership of Francisco 
Madero on 20 November 1910 was the point of departure for modern 
Mexico. Originally political — its watchword was "effective suffrage, 
no re-election --the Revolution evolved into a broad social movement, 
an emerging nationalism" expressing the struggle of the peasant 
nesses for land and the right to participate in the government. The 
whole period of history from 1910 to the present is usually considered 
in the context of this struggle and is called the Revolution. 


P 16 J v ^ c ^ o r y Madero and his poorly clothed, poorly armed, poorly 
organized army was a surprise even to the revolutionists themselves, 
xhe Diaz regime, based on a largely mythical military power, collapsed, 
^s own senility. Madero was swept to power on the 
tide of a popular emotion which he symbolized but did not really under- 
stand. Well-intentioned but weak-willed and a poor administrator, 
Madero was deposed 2 years later ln a counter-revolutionary coup by 
General Vlctorlano Huerta. Madero himself was murdered and the Re- 
volution apparently died with him. But Huerta was unable to suppress 
all opposition. Undoubtedly, his task was made more difficult by the 
refusal of President Woodrow Wilson to recognize his government. 

Huerta was finally overthrown by the Revolutionary forces of Pancho 
villa, Bniliano Zapata, and Venus tiano Carranza who promptly turned to 
sq uab bling among themselves for the succession. From this melee 
Carranza emerged victorious, and it was under Carranza that the social 
aims of the Revolution began to find expression, to wit: in 1917 a 


. , * T i ie Rev °lutlon, begun in 1910 and still theoretically going on 
today, is always capitalized by Mexicans to dignify it and distinguish 
it from a mere barracks uprising . 
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new constitution was proclaimed. This document not only reiterated 
the liberal democratic concepts of the Constitution of 1857 but also 
embraced the idealB of Bocial Justice then sweeping the world. 5 


5. Tannenbaum, Mexico , 49-62; Cline, PS and Mexico , 212-215. 


As president, Carranza was indifferent to the social issues con- 
fronting him. His administration was characterized by oppression, 
graft, and violence. It ended with the murder of Carranza himself. 

A period of comparative peace followed under two revolutionary 
caudillos , Alvaro Obregon and Plutarco Elias Calles. Obregon (1920- 
1924) began the process of professionalizing the army, encouraged the 
organization of labor, and recognized the need for agrarian reform. 
His successor, Calles — who, first as president then as Jefe maxlmo of 
the Revolution, was the most powerful figure in Mexico for - the next 
10 years — continued the reforms started by Obregon and, while con- 
solidating the power of the government, waged for a time a veritable 
war on poverty, disease, and ignorance. In his later years Calles 
became more conservative, but by resisting the temptation to succeed 
himself in 1928 he contributed greatly to the transition toward con- 
stitutional government. In 1929 Calles created a political machine, 
which, as the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRl), controls 
Mexican politics to this day. 6 


6. Tannenbaum, Mexico, 63-70; J. Fred Rippy, Latin America: A 

Modern History (Ann Arbor, 1958) , 414; CIA, Tl Mexico," NIS 70, 
sec^3, 3. 


In 1934, when the Revolution passed into the care of Lazaro 
Cardenas, its social program approached its heyday. Cardenas' personal 
zeal waB largely responsible for a quickening of the tempo of reform 
to unsurpassed speeds. With great effectiveness he championed the 
causes of labor, land redistribution, subordination of the military, 
and economic nationalism. He organized a workers' militia, and by 
bringing the army into the official party he made It share power with 
the civilian elements. His program for economic nationalism, which 
precipitated a crisis with the US, was the most spectacular event In 
an eventful and radical administration. By the time Cardenas made way 
for Avila Camacho in 1940, the day of the caudlllo had passed, and 
Mexico was enjoying stable and progressive government . T 


7. Tannenbaum, Mexico, 71-77; Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Politics 
in Latin America (New York, i960), 114, 115. 


Beginning with the administration of Avila Camacho the Revolution 
strayed from its leftist course and began to veer back toward the 
middle of the road. The governments following Cardenas were content 
to protect the social gains made during Cardenas' period and to extend 
the control of the civilian authority over the predatory militarism 
that had long plagued Mexico. But they tended to slow down the social 
welfare program in order to increase production, expand Investment, 
and check inflation. In 1946 Miguel Aleman was elected president in 
the most peaceful election in Mexican history. Under Aleman an 
economic picture that had looked bleak a few years earlier began to 
brighten. Agriculture expanded to the point where food imports were 
almost eliminated; public works projects were constructed that in- 
creased irrigation and power; the nationalized petroleum industry 
began to achieve efficiency; the debt to the expropriated US oil 
conpanles was paid; and the national transportation system was Improved. 
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Adolfo Ruiz Cortlnes, the candidate of the official party, succeeded 
Aleman In 1952- His program differed little from Aleman's except for 
a campaign against the ubiquitous graft In Mexican government. The 
conservative trend In Mexican leadership continued with the election 
in 1958 of the present chief executive, Adolfo Lopez Mateos. Lopez 
took a strong stand against labor agitation early in his administration 
and has continued the policy of encouragement to foreign investors and 
friendship with the US.° 


8. John F. Bannon and Peter M. Dunne, Latin America; An 
Historical Survey (rev ed, Milwaukee, 1958), 527-53 1 -; IS) "The Outlook 
for Mexico, 1 ' NIE 81-57, 13 Aug 57; Stanford University, Hispanic 
American Report , XII (May, Nov, 59 1 Feb 60) 134, 135, ”649 . 


Communism in Mexico 


Since communism is not regarded as a serious internal threat in 
Mexico, the government has adopted a tolerant attitude toward it. 
Stemming from a mixture of democratic liberalism and Marxian socialism 
inherited from the Revolution, this tolerance extends to the inter- 
national as well as the internal operations of communism, although 
there were portents of a stiffening attitude in 1959. Early in that 
year two Soviet embassy officials were ousted in connection with rail- 
road workers' strikes against the government, Shortly thereafter 
members of a Chinese Communist acrobatic team were refused visas to 
enter the country. 

Though Mexican toleration of communism has made Mexico a haven 
for Red exiles and a base of operations for Communist propaganda 
activities, communism is a negligible factor in the political life of 
the country. The local Communists have some capability for embar- 
rassing the government through strikes and demonstrations, but no 
prospect of effecting a coup or winning a popular election. 

Mexican Communists are divided among three groups, only one of 
which, the People's Party (PP), a front organization, has any signifi- 
cant following. The PP, led by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, was esti- 
mated to have in 1957 between 35,000 and 100,000 members, of whom ap- 
proximately 10,000 were active. In 1952 Lombardo, running for president, 
polled slightly over 78,000 votes. Lombardo had adopted a soft policy 
calling for the unity of all elements in Mexican society to fight for 
the country's independence and progress and the elimination of US 
imperialists and monopolies. This policy haB meant qualified support 
for the government on domestic issues and unqualified opposition to 
Mexican cooperation, especially military cooperation, with the US in 
foreign affairs. Lombardo has consistently supported the USSR and 
opposed the US on international issues. 

The PP has some f ollowing*"among Intellectuals, especially teachers 
and students, as well as among labor, agrarian organization, and the 
bureacracy, but the total of this support from these sources remains 
inconsequential. Labor is overwhelmingly anti-Coramunist. 

Not only does Mexico tolerate communism — there has been no anti- 
communist legislation or serious security program- -but the government 
party even subsidizes, to a modest degree, the activities of the PP. 

It has been surmised that the reasons for this policy are (l) to 
maintain the PP as a counterbalance to the rightist National Action 
Party (NAPl and (2) to maintain the appearance of multiparty democracy 
in Mexico. 3 


9- 'Mexico, " NIS 70, sec 57, 4-10; ;s) NTE 81-57, 13 Aug 57, 

1-5; (S) Apt No. 741, US Emb, Mexico to Dept df State, "Attainable 
Objectiyab of U.S. Policy in Mexico," 24 Dec 59, 
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Mexico -US Relations 

"It will always remain an interesting question, " writes Professor 
’ ,i?? w t J° k such distinct yet neighboring peoples, with so 
many aiffi cult lee between them have managed for more than a century 
™ °i her in P eace » even if at times an uneasy peace.” 

At the time of the Revolution the Mexican attitude toward the US was 
understandably one of fear and mistrust based on past humiliation, 
the bitter memory of a lost war, and the loss of half its territory 
Moreover, as an emerging nationalism the Revolution was almost in- 
evitably anti-foreign and, for special geographical and historical 
reasons, anti -US. Thus the Revolution posed a challenge to US diplo- 
macy; the response, oscillating between "watchful waiting” and blatant 
intervention, was often inadequate.-®-^ 


10. Tannenbaum, Mexico , 247-249. 


Henry Lane Wilson, US ambassador to Mexico at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, acting without instructions from the State Department, did 
his best to discredit Madero. His connection with the Huerta coup and 
the subsequent murder of Madero has plagued his successors ever since 
In spite of the ambassador, however, official policy was ncn-inter- 
ference, and President Taft withheld recognition of Huerta pending the 
settlement of claims. There the matter rested when Woodrow Wilson 
took over in 1913. Wilson, unmistakably hostile to Huerta, enunciated 
a policy of constitutional legitimacy: the US would not recognize a 

government that had come to power by unconstitutional methods. The 
President s attempts to unseat Huerta--by nonrecognition, by direct 

and by the occupation of Vera Cruz— finally succeeded in 
J9 14 ' bu J his intervention did nothing to enhance US prestige south of 
the Grande. Wilson’s next escapade in Mexico was the Pershing 
expedition. Designed to chastise Pancho Villa for his murderous raids 
against US nationals, the expedition, after failing to locate the 
elusive caudillo, ended by Increasing anti-US sentiment among all 
Mexican factions. It was quietly recalled in February 1917 when the 
war In Europe began to divert attention from Mexican problems. During 
the war Mexico remained neutral and used US solicitude over security 
and resources as a lever to obtain concessions in certain disputed 
matters. 


11. Cline, US and Mexico . 135-162, 183-186. 


Mexican -US relations between the two world wars revolved chiefly 
around the Interpretation of article 27 of the Constitution of 1917 
This article annulled the titles to public lands acquired after 1876 
and enunciated the doctrine, common in Iberian lands, that all subsoil 
properties belonged to the nation. Most deeply affected by these 
provisions were US nationals and US oil companies who had acquired 
extensive properties during the Diaz regime. In an effort to protect 
US citizens' Interests in Mexico, the State Department made recogni- 
tion of the Obregon government dependent upon a treaty promising that 
.Lands and properties acquired before the Constitution of 1917 would 
not be nationalized. Obregon refused these conditions, defending 
Mexican agrarian policy as both economic and humane. He agreed, 
however, to a conference of commissioners to exchange views. As a 
result of the understanding reached by the commissioners in 1923, the 
US recognized Obregon, and a short time later was sending arms and 
even conducted a bombing mission to help him squelch a rebellion in 
one of the provinces. Unfortunately, the gentlemen's agreement 
reached with Obregon was not binding upon his successor. President 
Calles. When Calles introduced a new petroeum code looking toward 
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that t b?^uSht 1 ?ho 1 T 1 t^ m f -, th ® 011 Industry, he precipitated a crisis 
noir^^hSl 4 .^ US d Hexlc0 t0 the brink of hostilities. At this 
„ S hare was renewed sentiment for armed intervention, US 
E2iffht chanSG G0ur3e abruptly. With, the appointment of 

SSatio? o? a ® a^asBador to Mexico in 1927 there was a perceptible 
? f the tensions that had built up. Morrow got the Mexican 
Government to accept the principle that the obligations of presidential 

the d principL W that b thf' nG ° n ^ &±V successors ' while the US recognized 
nation tm! 8 ' ow ?ership of subsoil deposits was vested in the 

neighbor 'V12 the beslnnin S of the transition toward the "good 


Cline, US and Mexic o. l89 — 213i Graham H stua.r»t 
America and the United states (New York, 1955), 162,163. > 


fh . M ™!L dip } 0ra ? tic calm that prevailed over the Rio Grande following 
mlBS±on was shattered by Lazaro Cardenas in 1933 with his 6 
?hf ^ r °P rlatl ? n the foreign oil properties. In Mexico 

the date of the expropriation decree, 18 March 1938, became a milestone 
comparable to independence day. Mexicans hailed it as ^ beg^g 

hero h ' ^Th^us^i Cardenas became a national folk 6 

Th Z °il companies charged robbery and appealed to their 
government for help. By this time, however, the good neighbor policy 
was firmly established, and Franklin D. Roosevelt seemed determined V 
p J omls ® s with deeds. The good neighbor policy virtually 
/ ?£ efUl Protection of American properties in Latin 
At " the sood will^of Mexico was becoming essential 
f eff ? rt * 111 A P r il 1938 Roosevelt stated that US oil 
255 th 1 ?? S 0 ? 1 ? a settlement but that under no circumstances 

l inG i? de the value of the oil beneath their expropriated 
mostly on^eir e SwS?l! 011 °°^ anles with holdings In Mexico were 


13. Cline, US and Mexico . 234-250. 


of . us - Me xican relations, the possibility of 
military collaboration in 1940 seemed remote. Nevertheless 
between 1939 and 1942, shifted from a passiv^ .JSttfSfU in^SiSi 
w ner f ? f the US ln the war asalnst the Axis. In August 1941 Mexico 
broke off economic relations with Germany by closing the German con- 

m^th e i? nd Wlt 5 drawlns lts own con sulates in Germany. The following 

aetivltv Pa ?n 6 M “ K Spl ?nhf e laW t0 check P 0S3 ible fifth-column 
activity. In November 1941 the US and Mexico signed a general agree- 

cleared , up the ancient problem of agrarian claims and 
SSSSilS* ^V r0C 2 d ?£? f0r settlln g the oil controversy. The 

Of this agreement is obvious. On 8 December 1941 

in Mav 1942 e afL^a^ 10 " 8 W J th ? apan and lm P 0Un bed Axis funds. Then 
if??' a J ter Gei ^ a n submarines had torpedoed two Mexican tankers, 
?oS wfv?™ ?? War ’ B ? signing the United Nations Pact on 14 June 
and^conomlc sense. UP democracies In a full moral.mllltary, 

Tf c ? nbr ibution to the Allied war effort was substantial. 

It consisted mainly of providing raw materials --lead, mercury, zinc 

alHo e ^'^?»d P d ite, fiber3 ' oil— for US war industries, but it 

supplying laborers and armed forces. One squadron of 
? 201, saw combat duty in the 

? the diplomatic field, Mexico played a Drominent role 
to tighten up the inter-American system preliminary to 
thl a Y° rld organization. The choice of Mexico as 

the site for the Inter-American Conference of February -March 1945 
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(Chapultapec Conference) was symbolic of Mexico's increased prestige 
and importance in American and international affairs. l£ * 


14. Cline, US and Mexico , 265-282. 


During his visit to the US in 1959 President Lopez Mateos well 
summarized Mexico's international outlook when he said: "For Mexico 

as for all Latin America the greatest problem is relations with the 
United States. But for Mexico this is becoming less and less of a 
problem". On its part, the US, by recognizing Mexico's problems and 
aspirations, has contributed to a friendly partnership that has grown 
stronger since the end of the war. And as the stresses and strains 
that existed between the two neighbors have been eliminated, Mexico 
has shown increasing signs of expanding its influence in the Spanish- 
speaking world and its leadership in the hemisphere. It played the 
role of go-between at the Rio Conference of 1947. When the conference 
was deadlocked between the US view that only .a treaty of political- 
military arrangements should be made and the Latin American position 
that economic matters should be threshed out first, the Mexicans came 
up with the magic formula — a separate conference on economic affairs-- 
that broke the deadlock. At the Bogota Conference in 1948 Mexico again 
played a leading role, stressing the thesis that hemispheric peace 
rested on raised standards of living. In the UN, too, Mexico has 
stoutly upheld the small-nation viewpoint. 15 


15. New York Times, 13 Oct 59, 4; Cline, US and Mexico, 1, 2, 
297-406. 


Today, US-Mexican relations are friendlier than ever. Most of 
Mexico's exports go to the US and most of its in?)orts come from the 
US. Moreover, US investment ffit Mexico totals about $800 million and 
is increasing by $50 million a year. In the hemisphere Mexico is 
recognized as one of the leaders in the Latin American world. Its 
only trouble with a Latin American nation was over a minor border 
incident in which Mexican fishing boats were strafed by Guatemalan 
planes early in 1959* This Issue was settled amicably in September 
after relations between the two neighbors had been severed for 8 months. 

In the cold war Mexico seems committed to an Independent though 
generally pro-Western policy. It has steadfastly refused to sign a 
bilateral military agreement with the US and has never accepted a US 
military mission (or any foreign mission), and it was the only Latin 
American country that failed to endorse the anti -Communist resolution 
adopted at Caracas in 1954. Yet Mexico signed the Rio Treaty and 
supports, morally at least, the idea of hemisphere defense. At a 
meeting of the UN Economic and Social Conference in 1951 Mexico 
countered Russian -inspired charges that the economic difficulties of 
Latin American were caused by "imperialist re -armament by the United 
States." The Mexican army has adopted US training techniques and US 
doctrine. Finally, though Mexico maintains diplomatic relations with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the USSR, and the Bloc countries are 
currently engaged in a vigorous corapalgn to expand their trade with 
Mexico (illustrated by the Mikoyan visit in 1959) , Mexico has neither 
accepted economic aid from nor significantly increased its trade with 
the Bloc. 16 


16. Cline, US apd Mexico , 1, 405; (S) DSD (ASD/ISA files), 

"Mutual Security IPr^graSa: Fiscal Year 19*>0 Estimates, Latin America," 

19 Feb 59, 165,166; (S) ©SD ( OSD/ISA files;, "Mutual Security Program: 
Fiscal year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation, 
2 Mar 60, £6T; Stanford U, HAR, XII (Nov 59), 478; (S) NIE 81-57, 13 
Aug 57, 8; (C) WIS 70, sec 557 34, 35. 
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US -Mexican Military Relations and Aid to Mexico 


The menace of totalitarianism signaled by Hitler's rampage In 
Europe and Japan's voracious expansion in Asia, posing as it did a 
common threat to the Western Hemisphere, was the impetus for the 
beginning of military collaboration between Mexico and the US. 

In June 1940 the State Department held exploratory conversations 
with the Mexican ambassador to determine the possibilities for concrete 
hemisphere defense measures. These discussions elicited the require- 
ments of each country: Mexico needed equipment and munitions, which 

in the past had been obtained from Europe; the US needed Mexican air- 
fields for air communications with Panama. Attempts to conclude firm 
agreements, however, were frustrated by internal as well as inter- 
national politics. Within Mexico the pressure of public opinion in 
the election year of 1940 precluded any formal alliance with the US. 
Also the two countries had not yet resolved problems raised by Mexico's 
expropriation of US property in Mexico. However, when in November 
1941 the US and Mexico reached agreement on the oil issue, the course 
of military collaboration became smoother. Talks that had originally 
taken the form of interchanges between the military and naval attaches 
of each country now evolved into an extensive military partnership. 

A few weeks after Pearl Harbor the Mexican Senate assented to an air- 
field agreement, and on 12 January 1942 it was publicly announced that 
the two governments had decided to establish a Joint Mexican-United 
States Defense Commission. 17 


17. Stetson Conn and Byron S. Fairchild, "The Framework of 
Hemisphere Defense" (galley proofs of unpublished MS in OCMH files), 
334-341. 


The Commission never assumed the broad character of the Canadian- 
US Board of Defense. It considered a much narrower range of technical 
and Immediate problems, including the defense of the two Calif omias, 
the construction of air bases, and the disposition of lend-lease aid 
to Mexico, which began in 1943 and was designed principally to further 
internal security. 

From a US standpoint internal security was the most serious 
problem facing Mexico. Vigorous Axis fifth-column activities were 
being channeled through the Spanish Falange to the Mexican 
Sinarqulstas , a group of rightist Mexican anti Revolutionaries. The 
Slnarqulsta movement— under which flourished a variety of subversive. 
Fascist elements — appealed mainly to peasants, whom the Revolution had 
not benefited, and was supported by Axis funds. At the outbreak of 
World War II the movement claimed a membership of one million. Yet 
despite the existence of this internal threat and Mexican sympathy 
with the ideal of hemispheric cooperation, the Mexican Government, 
always wary of US ties, remained reluctant to seek financial aid from 
the US. Between 1935 and 1939 the US licensed $7-75 million worth of 
munitions for export to Mexico, apparently on a strictly cash basis. 
Moreover, Mexico was one of only four Latin American republics that by 
the beginning of 1941 had not submitted a list of airos requirements to 
the War Department . 


18. Conn and Fairchild MS, 341-344, 352, 353; Cline, US and 
Mexico , 293 j 294; World Peace Foundations, Documents on American 
Foreign Relations July 1939- June 1940 , Jones'and Myers, ed, (Boston, 
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The outbreak of war in Europe found Mexico's war machine sadly 
in need of equipment and training. It had a few vessels of Spanish 
manufacture and several old US planes. Thus, when the shadows of war 
began to darken the hemisphere itself, and after the oil settlement 
had removed the last obstacle to cooperation, Mexico began to relax 
its position of not accepting US credits. It signed its first agree- 
ment on 27 March 1942, more than a year after lend-lease was enacted. 
The first credit was limited to $10 million, but the final agreement 
of 18 March 1943 increased it to $40 million. Under the terms of the 
l.^rd-lease agreement Mexico got the privilege of buying at a 67 per 
cc-‘t discount any of the items transferred. After the war Mexico 
divided to keep rll the equipment it had acquired, amounting to about 
$*.{j million in all. By 1949 it had paid the agreed price; the final 
settlement was signed on 24 February 1951- *9 


19. Conn and Fairchild MS, 353; Cline, US and Mexico , 277, US 
House, "Thirty- second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" 
(House Doc. No. 277, 32d Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 1951), 26; (C) 
MS, Army Industrial College (OCMH files), seminar on "Implications of 
Export of Munitions to Other American Repbulics," 21 Dec 44, table ff 
32 (AM). 


Lend-lease shipments, the military side handled through the 
Joint Mexican-US Defense Commission, were restricted by (1) the 
interpretation of the act by the Lend-Lease Administration and (2) 
the ability of the US to furnish the requested material, which often 
included the very things in short supply in the US. Nevertheless, US 
aid did begin to flow to Mexico in 1943 . Almost half of the authorized 
dollar value of lend-lease aid was for aircraft and aeronautical 
equipment ($16 million). A total of 305 aircraft of various types 
was transferred to the Mexican army. The number consisted mainly of 
trainers but included 25 P-46's for the 201st Squadron and 30 Douglas 
light bombers for antisubmarine patrols and escort duty. Other 
Important Items authorized for lend-lease aid were ordnance and 
ordnance stores ($8 million); tanks and other vehicles ($3 million); 
vessels and other craft ($ 3-3 million); testing and reconditioning 
($ 2.7 million); and miscellaneous military equipment ($ 2.6 million). 
Training programs in US service schools for members of the Mexican 
armed forces, and important feature of defense aid, were also paid for 
out of lend-lease funds . 20 


20. Conn and Fairchild MS, 355; US House, Rpt on Lend-Lease, 
1951, App I (b). 
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Post-war Military Policy 

In the post-war period Mexico returned to the nonaggreselve, 
uncommitted military policy that had been reluctantly interrupted 
during the war. Its defense expenditures have not been predicated on 
the need tc repel external aggression, and it has sought to avoid 
international commitments. Mexico supported collective action in 
Korea but refused a UN request for troops. In the Suez crisis of 
1956 it followed the same policy: approval in principal, no military 

support. Regarding US military assistance programs, Mexico, until 
recently, ha3 taken a negative attitude. Mexican officials were plainly 
relieved when no agreement was reached on a mutual defense assistance 
pact in 1952. Mexican cooperation in the joint defense commission 
h<=3 been politely nominal since 1956. As April 1959 the commission 
had held no meetings for 2 years. 2l 


21. (C) NIS 70, sec 55 , 34-35- 


Although since the end of the war Mexico has accepted both 
military and economic aid from the US, this aid has been almost ex- 
clusively economic assistance in the form of loans. Under the Surplus 
Property Act Mexico did receive almost $21 million worth of military 
equipment. Between fiscal 1946 and fiscal 1959 > however, Mexico waB 
programmed for only $ 3-5 million in military aid compared with $4l6.9 
million in economic aid. Economic assistance, dating from 1946, has 
consisted mainly of loans from the Export-Import Bank ($297 million) 
and money expended in the program for the eradication of hoof and mouth 
disease ($93 million). Since 1952 Mexico has participated in the 
technical cooperation program and had received $ 6.3 million by 1959 - 
Grant military aid did not begin until 1958. By the end of 1959 Mexico 
had received $1.1 million of the $ 3.5 million approved. The program 
for PY i 960 called for military aid of $3-3 million, $3-0 million 
for credit financing of military sales and $347,000 for training. It 
is worth noting that the total military aid to Mexico during the 
fiscal period 1946-1959 was only 1 per cent of the total military aid 
to Latin America. On the other hand, economic aid ($416.9 million) 
represented almost 12 per cent of the total for Latin America for the 
same period . 22 


22. (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," Enel to 
nemo, JMAC td SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48; (c) ICA, "U.S. Exter- 
nal Assistance,” 16 Mar 60, 54, 68 ; (S) OSD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual 
Security Program: Fiscal Year 1961 Fstimates, Military Assistance 

Functional Presentation," 2 Mar* 60, 262; TC* NIS 70 , sec 55» 34-35- 


Armed Forces 


"Probably no country in Latin America," BayB Lleuwen, "has suffered 
longer and more deeply than Mexico from the curse of predatory mili- 
tarism. " The period from independence to the Revolution was a period 
of military violence during which political processes were at the 
mercy of parasitic military bands and military adventurers like Santa 
Anna, who made and unmade governments for 30 years. During his long 
dictatorship Porfirio Diaz managed, by craft, patience, bribery, and 
violence, to instill some discipline in the officer corps, but failed 
to create an efficient or loyal fighting force. On the eve of the 
Revolution the Mexican Army consisted of 4,000 officers and 20,000 
men. Its missions were to quiet internal opposition and to perpetuate 
Diaz in power; It failed in both. 
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Although the Revolution destroyed the regular array, it by no 
means eradicated militarism. Instead of a national array Mexico suf- 
fered under a whole series of revolutionary armies led by caudillos 
like Villa, whose private army was larger than Diaz. By 1920 .there 
were some 80,000 men under arras in Mexico. During the next 20 years, 
however, the Mexican Army, which had been one of the most political 
and nonprofessional in Latin America, became one of the most non- 
political and professional. This reform was largely the work of Presi- 
dents Obregon, Calles, and Cardenas, and a young general, Joaquin Amaro. 
By 1930 the army had been cut to 50,000 and military expenditures 
slashed from 107 million pesos to 70 million. Cardenas even took the 
precaution of building up labor and agrarian militias as counterpoises 
to \;he regular array, which he employed extensively in educational and 
puoiic -works roles. Cardenas' successor, Avila Camacho, himself a 
general, delivered the coup de grace to politically minded generals 
shortly after his inauguration in 1940 when he dropped the military 
from the government party, disbanded the military bloc in Congress, 
end retired" a number of political generals. 23 


23. Lieuwen, Arm3 and Politics , 101-121. 


In 1940 the estimated strength of the armed forces was 10,000 
officers and 53>000 men of whom 10,000 were administrative personnel. 
During the past 20 years the strength has been maintained at approxi- 
mately the same level. During the recent period of economic and 
population growth in Mexico the armed forces have received a declining 
percentage of the national budget as the following table shows: 


Mexican National Expenditures (in million pesos) 



Total Gross 

Defense (and 

Defense j 


Expenditures 

Military 

Iifdustry) 

Total 

1939 

571 

92 

16 

1943 

1078 

153 

14 

1947 

2143 

234 

11 

1951 

4670 

308 

6.5 

1952 

6464 

369 

5.7 

1953 

5490 

381 

6.9 

1954 

7917 

436 

5-5 

1955 

8883 

471 

5 

195$ 

10270 

522 

5 

19 5T 

10598 

564 

5 


For the purpose of evaluating these figures it is instructive to 
compare them with similar figures for other Latin American nations. 24 


24. (C) NIS 70, sec 65, Jun 58, 73. 


For instance, compared with the defense percentage of total budget for 
Mexico, the same percentage for all Latin American countries from 
19^9 through 1955# according to a State Department source, ranged 
between 18 and 21 per cent. Also interesting is the fact that for the 
years 1957 > 1958, and 1959 » Mexican defense expenditures represented 
only 0.8 per cent of the gross national product (GNP) . In Latin 
America only Costa Rica (0.4 per cent) and Panama (0.6 per cent), 
which have no araies, had lower ratios of defense expenditures to 
GNP . 25 * 
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25- ' C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American Armament 

Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986 , 14 Sep 55, App, table 1; (C) ICA, 

''Defense Expenditures of Selected Countries of the Free-World, * Back- 
ground Paper 3-17, 24 Feb 60 , 4. 


V? 


C? 1? 

V 




d 


26 . Cline, US and Mexico , 277; (C) NIS 70, sec 55, 34, 35; (S) 
ASD/ISA, "Mexico," Briefing Book, Office, Reg Dir Western Hemisphere. 




ZJ . Lieuwen, Anas and Politics, 119; (S) Rpt No. 741, 24 Dec 59, 

5 , 6 . 
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NICARAGUA 


Historical Outline 


Nicaragua is the largest of the Central American countries, with 
an area of 57,000 square miles. Most of the country is relatively 
low-lying, but there is an area of highlands in the central part made 
by two ranges of the Cordilleras that traverse the country in a south- 
easterly direction. The climate is predominantly tropical. The 
Atlantic lowlands have a very heavy rainfall, averaging 150 inches 
annually; as a result they are densely forested and thinly populated, 
the inhabitants consisting of some Indian tribes in the isolated 
northeastern corner and, elsewhere along the coast, mostly of English- 
speaking Negroes. By contrast, the Pacific lowlands, with an annual 
rainfall of 80 inches, constitute the country's most important agri- 
cultural area and have concentrated in them the great majority of 
Nicaragua's 1.4 million inhabitants. From this circumstance arises 
the paradox of crowded conditions in the Central American country with 
the lowest population density. The Nicaraguans are mainly of mixed 
Spanish and Indian extraction, with the r&tio of European to Indian 
blood corresponding roughly to the social status of the individual, 
in descending order. The principal crops are cotton, coffee, sesame, 
sugar, rice, corn, and beans. The central . highlands are occupied by 
snell farmers who raise coffee as a main cash crop, Nicaragua's 
literacy rate is 40 per cent.l 


1. (S) ASD/ISA, "Nicaragua," Briefing Book, Office, Reg. Dir 
Western Hemisphere; (S) OSD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: 
Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presenta- 
tion, 2 Mar 60, facing 263; Dana Gardner Munro, The Latin American 
? e P. ub i lca: A . H ^? to r y ( 2<3l ed *» New York ' c * 1950); 3 .F. Bannon and 
P.M. Dunne, Latjn~ America: An Historical Survey (rev. ed., Milwaukee, 
1958); John C.Mortz, Central America: The Crisis and the Challenge 
(Chapel Hill, c. 1959). a 


Like its 3ister Central American republics, Nicaragua was a pro- 
vince of the Captaincy General of Guatemala in colonial times and 
severed its connection with Spain in 1821 along with the rest of the 
Captaincy General. Like them too, after being briefly annexed to 
Mexico, Nicaragua was a member of the united Provinces of Central 
America until that federation collapsed about 1839. Thereafter until 
the ouster of the American filibuster William Walker in the 1850' s, 
the country was torn by constant strife between Its Conservatives and 
Liberals, in the polarization of political life between these two 
parties all differences of policy or principle were early lost sight 
of in what became simply a regional feud between the two chief cities. 
Granada was the Conservative center, and Leon that of the Liberals, 
and the accident of birthplace determined the politics of most 
individuals. There were, to be sure, a few level-headed leaders in 
both cities who endeavored to bring about harmony, but their efforts 
were frustrated by popular hatreds and the machinations of military 
leaders who profited from the continuance of disorder. The heads of 
the army, rather than the numerous chiefs of state who succeeded one 
another for 2-year terms, were the real rulers of the country. Casto 
Fonseca, a Liberal, was commandante de annas until 1845. In that year 
the Conservatives, with their allies”7rom Honduras and El Salvador, 
barbarously sacked Leon and killed many of its inhabitants. The 
Conservatives then moved the capital to Masaya, and subsequently to 
Managua. A few years later, however, the capital was re-established 
av Leon by the new commandante de annas. Trinidad Munoz, who betrayed 
his conservative supporters . In 1051 the Conservatives regained power, 
with the help of Honduras and Costa Rica, and subjected the Liberals 
to such a repressive regime that the people of Leon revolted in 1854. 
When the Guatemalan dictator Carrera intervened on the Conservative 
side, the Nicaraguan Liberals turned for help to William Walker and his 
band of filibusters recruited in the united States. 
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Walker came to Nicaragua in June 1855 with 58 men. In October he 
seized Granada by surprise attack. The Conservative leaders, though 
their army was undefeated, made peace in order to save their families 
from mistreatment. A Conservative became president, but Walker was 
made commander of the army. Disbanding the native troops, the fili- 
buster leader soon made it clear that he proposed to rule the country 
with his "American Phalanx"; and in 1856, after the leaders of both 
parties had started a revolt against him, he had himself elected 
President of Nicaragua. By this time hundreds of adventurers were 
coming to Nicaragua to Join his forces. His activities aroused much 
Interest in the US, both because they seemed likely to defeat British 
efforts to obtain control of the canal route across Nicaragua and be- 
cause many persons in the South hoped that he would eventually bring 
Nicaragua into the Union as a new slave state. 

Walker's most useful ally was the Accessory Transit Company. He 
made the mistake, however, of supporting a group within this company 
that was trying to wrest control from its former president, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt; and when he canceled the company's concession and granted 
a new one to his friends, Vanderbilt quickly avenged himself. By this 
time armies from all the other Central American states, as well as 
forces representing both parties in Nicaragua, were marching against 
the intruders. While Walker was preparing to make a stand against 
these enemies in western Nicaragua, Vanderbilt's steamers on the San 
Jua.i River and Lake Nicaragua helped the Costa Rican forces to cut off 
hJ . 3 communications with New York. The filibusters held out against 
overwhelming odds for several months; but they lost heavily from 
disease and desertion, and on 1 May 1857 Walker surrendered to the 
coriander of an American warship. (Twice in the next 3 years he 
attempted to return to Central America with filibustering expeditions. 
His career ended when he was captured and executed in northern Honduras 
in I 00 O. ) 

Nicaraguan Conservatives and Liberals had Joined forces in the 
fight against Walker. With the*ellmlnation of the common enemy, it 
seemed probable that they would resume their normal feuding. A new 
basis for Joint action arose, however, when Costa Rica attempted to 
take advantage of the situation to retain possession of territory that 
Nicaragua claimed along the San Juan River. In the understanding 
reached between the two parties Maximo Jerez, the leader of the 
Liberals, consented to the establishment of a Conservative government 
under Tomas Martinez. 

Thus began a long period of relative peace and good government 
under the control of the Conservative party. The Granada aristocracy 
was a homogeneous, well -organized group, and its leaders, following 
a conciliatory policy toward the Liberals, succeeded one another in 
the presidency by agreement. Though Nicaragua’s material wealth was 
very much less than that of its neighbors Guatemala and El Salvador, 
it made material progress under the Conservative rule. In the course 
of time, however, the people of Leon and the country at large found 
the prolonged dominatiQn of one small group increasingly wearisome. 

In 1893, when the first serious dissension within the oligarchy 
oco irred, conditions were ripe for the successful Liberal revolt of 
that year, headed by a young leader from Managua named Jose Santos 
Zelaya . 

Within a few years Zelaya had established a despotic and corrupt 
dictatorship. The more militant Conservative leaders revolted time 
and time again but were always defeated. By the turn of the century 
Zelaya was challenging the contemporaneous Guatemalan dictator, 

Estrada Cabrera, as the dominant figure in Central American politics. 
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Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe 

Doctrine the US began to take an increased interest in Central America 

f actorv 3 * Tn°^ tl0al Condltions in tha region were far fromsat?^ 

eneml^'of^he 5ec^ Ua 1 a tS sister re P ubllos > except Costa Rica, 
enemies of the regime In power were eagerly awaiting an oDDortunitv tn 

overthrow it. Without free elections they could oSy^ope ?o df so 
wn« a ? me \r e y 0lt * S ince the customary method of starting a revolution 
eoSnW 0 armS and t S ase for operations in some n^fghborl^ 

eac l? government felt unsafe so long as neighboring governments 

give ScSEESSS ^ S * and was such firSa^es™ 

nrJL ^ open aid t0 exl les from neighboring states in 

lt: ? °U n P° sltlon mor e secure. This practice not only 
nter £ al s £rife, but caused frequent international wars. 7 
P 1 ’ 0 *’ 60 ^ foreign lives and property during these disorders 

claims C w?!! d explications with European powers, and unpaid debts and 
claims were a further source of trouble. «*nu 

In 1906 Regaledo, the Minister of War of El Salvador, provoked 
a be£ w ? er \ his country and Guatemala by giving aid to a revolution 
S^ador buf?h^ a ?? r ^ r f- HondUraS waa in on the 3 “ " 

US^nd Mex?on th f S g ln ?. V,a ? ! 00n st °PP ed by Joint mediation of the 
ence met at ?an ir.lt “ onbhs D i ate P a general' Central American confer- 
elmilar^af fairs i£ R1 ° a iJ° ado 5? tl-ea ties that would prevent 

h ™.,“ r: adbs in ? he future. This meeting accomplished little, 
hoi^er, because Zelaya not only refused to attend, but attacked 

and ln ®y a J led his friend Miguel Davila as president there 
El''-alSAd^ Ua o dlcta £° r ^ hen attempted to foment a revolution in 
r, apparently hoping to pave the way for a new union of 

hl ? 0Wn leadershl P* When Guatemala prepared to 
resist his plans, general war was imminent. Again thp ttc nnd 

mftt?p e nr«P^ eir madia ^ ion * and this time Zelaya was compelled by diplo- 
rt?QPn=? r fS SUre 4 .£? a S ree fc c send representatives to Washington to 
discuss the settlement of all outstanding Central American problems. 

were repretent^^ad^rr 06 P 1 19 ° 7 ' at Which a11 flve republics 
were represented, adopted a series of important treaties Tt wan 

submltted a in a th e 1 f t i rnat i° na:L dlsputes ln Central America should be 
£ he future to a permanent court consisting of one ludge 

SST a bat?S^;„n^r er P r ° Vl S lon3 called for Hondura^ up tottat® 

® battleground for her stronger neighbors, to be neutralized and 

£L£ls £L 8 ?bfTT ent ? t0 rastrlct the activities ofpolltlcal 

men^orrevoTuWont^SIents? 63 t0 refraln fr ° m any “ a <5 e - 

m pn+-« T v!L neW v t J e ? tles have assured peace if the signatory govern- 

respected them d fal « J but neither Zelaya nor Estrada^abrera 

El SalvIdo^ Stil nn??^ ??^ nUS t0 1 a i d evolutionary attempts in 
cept his filihimt ; p^?i ted n aval forces were ordered to inter- 

cept nis filibustering expeditions. On the other hand both vi 

Zelaya°s ” are . acau sed of aiding a revolution against 

brrnffht 8 ^ 1 ^' th ? Pr ? sldent of Honduras, and this affair would have 
MPv^f^hart S ? ar J nvo J vln S all four countries if the United States and 
Me co had not made strong representations. The matter was referred 
tu th_ newly established Central American court, which absolved 

i^eSled ^ar°thS a nnif?? *?* Cha F ge3 against them. Unfortunately, 
?hf mea ^S iear J , Political considerations rather than the weight 

court losfmSch presWge^s'f res^l??^ 8 ° f SeVeral Judsea ' “» the 
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Relations between the US and Nicaragua had by this time deterio- 
rated seriously, for there had been disputes over claims and other 
matters as well as i. merlon arising from Zelaya's violations of the 
1907 treaties. The authorities at Washington were thus predisposed 
to sympathize with a revolution that started on the east coast of 
Nicaragua in 1909, and they openly took sides when the governments 
forces executed two American soldiers of fortune who were in the 
revolutionists' employ. Secretary Knox told the Nicaraguan charge 
d'affaires that the Zelaya regime was "a blot upon the history of 
Nicaragua" and expressed the conviction that the revolution repre- 
sented "the ideals and the will of a majority of the Nicaraguan 
people." Diplomatic relations were broken off, and were not resumed 
even after Zelaya resigned the presidency in favor of Dr. Jose Madriz, 
a generally respected liberal from Leon. When the revolutionists 
were defeated in the interior and driven back to their original base 
at Blueflelds, the American naval commander refused to permit the 
government forces to attack them there, on the ground that fighting 
in the town would destroy the property of Americans and other foreigners. 
Soon afterward, in August 1910, Madriz' regime collapsed, chiefly be- 
cause its supporters felt that the attitude of the US made their ■ 
cause hopeless. 


The victorious revolutionists set up a government at Managua, 
but it was soon clear that their regime was not likely to survive 
without outside help. It was headed by General Juan J. Estrada, 
formerly Zelaya's governor at Blueflelds, who had been promised the 
provisional presidency as an inducement to join the revolution with 
the troops under his command. One of his principal advisers was 
another Liberal, General Jose Maria Moncada, who had been a personal 
enemy of Zelaya. The other leaders of the revolution, and the over- 
whelming majority of the victorious array, were Conservatives. Their 
most popular chieftain was General Emiliano Chamorro, the hero of 
many past revolts, but there were rival factions headed by General 
Luis Mena and by Adolfo Diaz. The group in power was thus weakened 
by internal dissensions and mu&ial distrust, while the Liberals were 
still strong numerically and united in their desire to regain control. 
It was only through the good offices of the representative of the US, 
Thomas C. Dawson, that the revolutionary leaders were persuaded to 
accept a program under which Estrada became president and Diaz vice- 
president for a 2 -year term. At the same time they agreed that the 
pressing question of foreign claims should be dealt with by a com- 
mission in which the US should participate and that a foreign loan, 
secured by a customs collectorship, should be obtained to relieve the 
desperate financial situation. 


A treaty providing for the customs collectorship was signed on 
6 June 1911. It was never ratified, because the US Senate withheld its 
approval; but while it was still pending, two New York banking firms 
that had obtained the contract for the proposed bond issue made a 
small short-term loan to meet Nicaragua's most pressing needs. To 
secure this, they established a customs collectorship under an American 
citizen named by them and approved by the Department of State. They 
also helped Nicaragua to establish a national bank and to reform the 
depreciated paper currency, and acted as agents of the republic in 
making an agreement to resume service at a reduced rate of interest 
on a loan that Zelaya had obtained in 1909 from a British syndicate. 

The American bankers were thus deeply Involved in the situation when 
the failure of the treaty made the proposed larger loan impossible. 
Nicaragua could not repay the advances already made, and in fact 
required several further small advances during the next two years. 

The customs collectorship was continued, and in 1913 the bankers 
bought a 51 per cent interest in the national bank and in the national 
railroad, both of which they were already managing. 
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Meanwhile, factional rivalries made the political situation worse. 
Seven American soldiers were killed in the fighting between government 
forces and revolters in 1912. A legation guard of about a hundred US 
Marines was stationed at Managua in that year; it was to remain for 
the next 13 years. This small force was regarded in Nicaragua as a 
symbol of the determination of the US to uphold the existing govern- 
ment, and its presence helped the Conservative party to remain in 
power despite growing opposition. The American minister informed the 
Liberal candidate forthe presidential terra beginning in 1917 that he 
would not be recognized if elected. 

The United States sought by its intervention in Nicaragua not 
only to promote peace within the republic and in Central America as a 
whole, but to improve the disorganized condition of the government's 
finances and thus to remove one possible cause of intervention by 
other foreign nations. Despite the failure of the loan treaty, upon 
which the whole program had rested, something was accomplished. An 
efficient customs service was created, the fluctuating and rapidly 
depreciating paper currency was stabilized, and service on the British 
debt, in default after the revolution, was resumed. The government 
nevertheless was constantly in financial difficulties, and payments 
for supplies and salaries were greatly in arrears. When the European 
war temporarily dislocated the country's commerce in 1914, both the 
New York bankers and the English bondholders were compelled to agree 
to a suspension of payments due them, and even the new currency 
system seemed about to break down. 

Partly with the idea of affording some financial relief to the 
Nicaraguan government, the US entered into the Bryan -Chamorro Treaty 
of 1914, which provided for the payment of $3*000,000 to Nicaragua in 
return for the exclusive right to construct a transisthmian canal in 
her territory. The US was also to obtain naval bases in the Gulf of 
Fonseca and on the Com Islands in the Caribbean Sea. This agreement 
brought angry protests from Costa Rica and El Salvador. Costa Rica 
maintained that it had a rights to be consulted before Nicaragua made 
any grant for canal purposes in the San Juan River, and pointed out 
that this right had been specifically affirmed by President Cleveland 
when he arbitrated a boundary dispute between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica in 1888. El Salvador claimed that a naval base in the Gulf of 
Fonseca would imperil Nicaragua's neighbors and also that the waters 
of the gulf belonged Jointly to the three states bordering upon it. 
After futile protests to Nicaragua and to the US, these two countries 
brought suits against Nicaragua in the Central American Court of 
Justice. Both obtained decisions condemning Nicaragua's action in 
entering into the treaty, but not declaring the treaty itself invalid. 

The US and Nicaragua refused to recognize the Court's right to 
pass Judgment in the matter, and Nicaragua soon afterward denounced 
the convention under which the Court operated. An important part of 
the peace machinery set up by the 1907 treaties thus disappeared. 

The Court had accomplished little of value in 10 years of existence, 
but it was unfortunate that the US should have been partly responsible 
for its demise. The naval bases contemplated by the Bryan -Chamorro 
Treaty were never established, and there is no immediate prospect that 
the canal will be built. 

The $3,000,000 waB paid to Nicaragua, but only after a long dis- 
pute regarding the way it would be used. The bankers, relying on 
promises by Nicaragua, maintained that their claims and those of the 
British bondholders should be paid first, but the Department of State 
insisted that other American creditors should have equal consideration. 
A compromise was finally reached in the Financial Plan of 1917* which 
limited the Nicaraguan Government's current expenditures to a fixed 
sum each month and made the balance of its revenues available for the 
payment of debts. The operation of this plan, and of a similar plan 
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adopted in 1920, waB supervised by a High Commiss loner, appointed by 
the US Secretary of State; as a consequence there was for some years 
a considerable measure of American control over Nicaragua's x'inances. 
Under both plana large sums were available for debt payment, and by 
1924 the government had discharged its debts to the American bankers 
and repurchased the latter's stock in the national bank and the 
national railroad. 

In view of the demonstrated inefficacy of the 1907 treaties and 
the serious state of political unrest and international tension pre- 
vailing in Central America in 1322, the US in that year invited the 
five republics to confer in Washington. As a result, a new set of 
Central American treaties were signed early in 1923, similar in general 
to the treaties of 1907. But a new form of court was established, 
replacing the one set up in 1907, which had five permanent, politically 
appointed judges. The new court consisted of a panel of Central 
American and foreign judges from which the parties to a dispute could 
select a tribunal Jn. each case that arose. Another innovation was 
machinery to enforce the commitments, made in 1907 and reiterated in 
the new treaties, to respect existing governments in the area and 
refrain from encouraging revolutionists plotting against them; this 
machinery consisted of international commissions of inquiry to in- 
vestigate disputes over questions of fact. The US became a party to 
the convention that provided for these commissions. The new treaties 
also contained in more explicit form a provision of the 1907 treaties 
that had had little application in practice. This was a commitment 
by each country not to recognize a government coming into power in a 
Central American country by revolution or coup d'etat against a recog- 
nized government so long as the freely elected "representatives of the 
people had not constitutionally reorganized the country; and. even 
after such reorganization, recognition would not be given to any new 
government headed by one of the leaders of the revolutionary movement 
or by anyone who had held certain high offices in the preceding 
government. The significance of thia principle was greatly enhanced 
when the US announced that it WOuld be followed in US policy toward 
Central America. 

An occasion for application of the principle soon arose in 
Nicaragua, growing out of disorders resulting from withdrawal of the 
marine legation guard. The presence of the guard had long been a 
source of embarrassment to the US, but the US had feared withdrawal 
would precipitate a civil war. In August 1925* however, the risk was 
taken, and the marines left the country. Disturbances followed al- 
most immediately, and in October a coup d’etat against the existing 
coalition government gave de facto control to General Emiliano 
Chamorro, though for the time" oeing the coalition president and vice- 
president remained in office. Chamorro, still the chief figure in 
the Conservative party, had been disappointed in the preceding election 
by a coalition between members of his own party and the Liberals. 

Now, hoping to ease himself into the presidency by means having the 
color of legality, he forced the vice-president to flee the country 
and had himself named by the congress to that office. Then the fresi- 
dent was "given" a leave of absence, and Chamorro assumed the presi- 
dency. Both the US and the other Central American governments re- 
fused to recognize the new regime on the ground that it was clearly 
in contravention of the 1923 treaty. The Liberals at once started a 
revolt, and disturbances and disorders continued through the remainder 
of the year. Chamorro was persuaded by the US to resign in November 
1926, and the Ctongress chose as president Adolfo Diaz, whom the US 
recognized. The Liberals continued their revolt, however, and the 
marine legation guard was re-established in January 1927. The follow- 
ing April President Coolidge sent Henry L. Stimson to Nicaragua to 
insist on a settlement. After brief negotiations, both sides agreed 
to surrender their arms to the American forces, now amounting to some 
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2,000 men, in return for a promise that the US would supervise a free 
election in 1928. To assure fair play, a constabulary was to be trained 
by American officers, and until this was ready for service the American 
marines were to maintain order. Diaz continued as president, but 
Liberals were restored to many of the positions held by them in the 
coalition government before Chamorro's coup d'etat . 

The greater part of the forces on both sides cheerfully sur- 
rendered their weapons, and a few recalcitrants were forcibly disarmed. 
The population as a whole was relieved and pleased that the war had 
ended. It seemed probable that the program of pacification would be 
carried through without great difficulty. Matters took on a different 
aspect, however, when Augusto Cesar Sandino suddenly attacked and very 
nearly overwhelmed a garrison of American marines and Nicaraguan con- 
stabulary at Ocotal in July. 

Sandino, one of the lesser generals on the Liberal side, had 
broken his agreement- to disband his forces and had escaped with them 
into the sparsely inhabited northern provinces. He never had more 
than a few hundred men under arms, but the mountainous, heavily 
forested terrain encouraged guerrilla warfare and made it difficult 
for the American marines to catch and destroy his forces. As he 
attracted more and more attention by ambushing small patrols or raid- 
ing unprotected towns and plantations, he won much sympathy In Latin 
America and among anti -Imperialists in the US. His movement thus took 
on a significance far beyond its actual military importance. It did 
more to create Latin American ill will than any other episode in US 
foreign policy since the taking of Panama. 

Sandino' s operations had less effect in Nicaragua Itself. Peace 
was restored in the more important sections of the country, and the 
new constabulary, the Guardi a Nacicnal, or national guard, became a 
fairly efficient body under its American officers. The presidential 
election, supervised by General. Frank R. McCoy, was held late in 1928 
under conditions satisfactory to both parties. General Jose Maria 
Moncada was the Liberal candidate, and Adolfo Benard was nominated by 
the Conservatives after the US had pointed out that the Nicaraguan 
constitution would make General Chamorro's election illegal. Moncada 
won, and was peacefully Inaugurated on 1 January 1929. 

Shortly before the election both candidates agreed that the 
winner would ask for American supervision of the election of 1932, 
hoping in this way to diminish the possibility of renewed party strife 
in the meantime. Moncada not only honored this agreement but also 
arranged to have American officers conduct the congressional election 
in 1930. In both cases the Liberals won, despite some dissension 
within the party. The president who took office in January 1933 was 
Dr. Juan Bautista SacaBa, the titular leader of the revolt of 1926- 


Sandlno continued to make trouble. In 1931, when an eathquake 
destroyed Managua and killed nearly a thousand people, he took ad- 
vantage of the general confusion to sack Cabo Gracias on the east 
coast, murdering nine North Americans and a number of other civilians. 
In January 1933, however, the last of the American marines were with- 
drawn from Nicaragua and the objective for which the rebels had 
ostensibly been fighting was accomplished. At the same time Sandino 
was confronted by an agreement between the Liberals and Conservatives 
to cooperate energetically against him; in February 1933 he made peace 
with the Nicaraguan government. In 193^ be was assassinated by 
political enemies. 3 
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After the withdrawal of the US Marines from Nicaragua, the 
dominant figure in the country until his death in 1956 was Anataslo 
Somoza. The son of a San Marcos coffee planter, Somoza was educated 
at Managua, the National Institute in Granada, and Spain. Ke then 
studied bookkeeping and business administration at the Pearce School 
in Philadelphia, and worked for a time in that city as a bookkeeper, 
spending 7 years there altogether. After his return to Nicaragua, 
where he had a varied career in private and public employment, he 
was placed at the head of the national guard upon the departure of 
the US Marines. In this capacity he personally directed the military 
campaign against Sandino, and some have accused him of complicity in 
Sandino's assassination. 

Already the most powerful man in Nicaragua for some years, 

Somoza had himself elected president in December 1936 for the term 
beginning the following 1 January. When the congress made a new 
constitution in 1938, he had the presidential term extended to 8 years 
Though he early began to manifest dictatoral inclinations, he brought 
progressive and enlightened ideas to the government of his country. 

He appointed James H. Edwards of New York to reform Nicaragua's 
finances, and ruled that employees should turn back a month's salary 
for rearmament. In 1938, in order to reduce the cost of living, he 
passed a law limiting to 20 per cent the profits accruing to merchants 
He regulated agriculture, especially the manipulation of the cotton 
crop, ordering cotton goods and agricultural implements to be sold at 
cost j and in 1938 he ordered the cotton crop reduced by half in an 
attempt to wipe out the boll weevil . Among his efforts to raiBe the 
low standard of living of the poor was the placing of a huge order 
for secondhand clothes in New York to be sold at low prices to the 
Nicaraguan peons.. 

Somoza 's attitude toward the US was friendly and cooperative. 

He accepted the mediation of the US, Venezuela, and Costa Rica in a 
border dispute with Honduras. He visited Washington in 1939, arrang- 
ing among other things an Export -Import Bank loan of $2,000,000. He 
renewed discussions concerning the canal route and had the terrain 
surveyed upon his return home. In 1940 he had a group of Communists 
arrested and deported. In 1941, and especially after the crisis of 
Pearl Harbor, he gave the US loyal support, declaring war on 11 
December on Germany, Italy, and Japan, and 9 days later on Rumania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria. In recognition of US aid in launching the 
National Military Academy, he designated the 45 cadets graduating 
from the academy in 1944 the "Roosevelt Class." 

In elections called for January 1947 Somoza decided to retire 
to the background as commander of the national guard and let a hand- 
picked successor, Leonardo Arguello, become president. But when 
Arguello, who was Installed in office in May, showed signs of wishing 
to rule according to his own ideas, Somoza had the compliant congress 
declare him mentally incompetent and replace him with Somoza' s uncle. 
When the uncle died in 1950, Somoza himself resumed the presidency 
and continued in that office until his death. Though the coup 
against Arguello provoked a good deal of unrest and dissatisfaction, 
particularly among the wealthy ranchers and businessmen, there was no 
resort to arms, and by the early 1950's Somoza felt secure enough to 
take a trip abroad. His travels took him to the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, and the US, where he got some Important aid for his country 
through the Point IV program. But in 1954 there was a plot to 
assassinate him, and on 21 September 1958 another effort succeeded. 
Shot in four places, the wounded dictator was flown to the Canal Zone 
and given the best of medical treatment available, but died on 29 
September. 
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Back in Nicaragua his two sons moved into complete authority- 
following the shooting of their father. Luis Somoza, 34 years old, 
became acting president, and Anastasio, 2 years younger, became 
commander of the national guard. Luis wa3 formally elected president 
the following February. Soon after his inauguration he announced the 
initiation of a liberalizing approach. Surprising emphasis was given 
this policy when he sent to the Congress a new law of presidential 
succession excluding an incumbent president or anyone else in his 
family. The Congress passed this law, thus ruling out both Somozas as 
possible candidates for president after Luis's present term expires in 
1963. 


Military Missions 


Although it appears that the US did not send any military mission 
as such to Nicaragua until some years after World War II, available 
information indicates that US influence had no rivals in the form of 
European military missions in that country during the past half- 
century at least. No information has been found concerning any non- 
US military missions in Nicaragua prior to the US intervention in 
that country in 1909 on the side of the Conservatives revolting 
against the dictator Zelaya. As we have seen intervention resulted 
in the establishment of a legation guard of a hundred US Marines at 
Managua in 1912, and though this guard was withdrawn in August 1925, 
the disorders that followed led to Its re-establishment in January 
1927 and continued stay in the country until January 1933. After the 
second US intervention the marine guard helped organize and train a 
Nicaraguan National Guard, thus fulfilling in addition to its other 
duties the function of a military mission though not having that 
status . 

The earliest of the present military missions from the US to 
Nicaragua was sent by the Air Force, in accordance with a contract 
between the two countries signed on 19 November 1952. The contract 
was for 4 years, but as of July 1956 negotiations were under way for 
an indefinite extension. This mission acts in an advisory capacity 
to the Nicaraguan Air Force. 

The present US Army mission was sent to Nicaragua under an agree- 
ment signed on 19 November 1953. In accordance with this agreement 
the Army maintains in that country a mission consisting of 3 officers 
and 4 enlisted men. The objective of the mission is to enhance the 
efficiency of the Nicaraguan National Guard in matters of training, 
organization, and administration through advice and assistance given 
the Minister of War and officers of the national guard. It also has 
the responsibility of assisting in the training and equipping of a 
MAP-assisted battalion— thus, like the Army mission in Guatemala, 
performing the functions of the MAAG for the country. The bilateral 
military assistance agreement calling for the creation of this 
battalion in Nicaragua was signed in April 1954. The mission of the 
battalion, _mutatis mutandis, is the same as that for Guatemala's MAP 
battalion. 2 


2. (S) OSD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program; Fiscal Year 
1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation,^ Mar 60, 
265; (S) (S) ASD/ISA, "Nicaragua, " Briefing Book, Office, Reg. Dir 
Western Hemisphere; Munro, The Latin American Republics , 465-467, 473- 


Military Aid from the US 


Purchases from the US, however, have not been Inconsiderable 
during the past quarter of a century. Data on these purchases follow. 

Between 6 November 1935 and 30 June 1940 the total trade In 
munitions licensed to Nicaragua by the US amounted to $306,367.52. 

Of this total, $20,906 was spent in calendar year 1939 for aircraft. 

Under the Lend-Lease Act Nicaragua received defense aid from the 
US totaling $887,199. This sum was distributed among the following 
categories in the amounts Indicated: ordnance and ordnance stores, 

$90,622; aircraft and aeronautical material, $469,528; tanks and 
other vehicles, $133,038; vessels and other watercraft, $13,846; mis- 
cellaneous military equipment, $45,699; testing, reconditioning, etc., 
of defense articles, $122,939; services and expenses, $11,523. 

Under an authorization dated 26 December 1945, Surplus Property 
Act aid was approved for Nicaragua. A total program of $130,000 was 
authorized; however, no materiel was transferred under the program. 3 


3. World Peace Foundation, Documents on American Foreign Relations 
July 1939- June 1940 (Jones and Myers, ect, Boston, 1940 J, II, 040, 043; 

House, "Thirty-second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" 
(House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sess; Washington. 1951), App I (b); 
(TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs , " Enel to memo, 

JMAC to SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48, 


Nicaragua became eligible for grant aid under the Military 
Assistance Program by signing a bilateral military assistance agree- 
ment with the US in April 1954, J "as has been previously noted. No 
other type of military assistance under MDAA or MSA had been received 
by the country prior to this time. As of 30 June 1959 a total of 
$1.2 million of grant aid chargeable to appropriations had been pro- 
gramed for Nicaragua under MAP, and all of this had been delivered. 

An additional $0.3 million is programed for FY i960, and it is estimated 
that $0.2 million of this amount will have been expended by the end of 
the fiscal year. In addition to the foregoing, it was estimated that 
Nicaragua would have received by 30 June i960 deliveries from excess 
stocks worth $23,000. MAP expenditures chargeable to appropriations 
are shown by year for Nicaragua in the following table: 

(In Millions of US Dollars) 


MAP Expenditures 

$0.3 

0.3 

0.1 (Figures in the 

0.2 table are rounded) 

0.2 
0.1 

0.2 ( estimated ) 

Total $1.4 

$23,000 worth of excess stocks) 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


(Plus 
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This expenditure of MAP funds In Nicaragua has been almost 
entirely for the purpose of training and equipping the nation's MAP- 
assisted infantry battalion; $614,000 or nearly half the total, has 
been allocated to training, and of this a small part has been expended 
for training Nicaraguan Air Force personnel. Amounts for other 
categories of expenditure follow: $422,000 for vehicles (including 

1/4-ton cargo trailers and 1/4- , 3/4, and 2 l/2-ton trucks), weapons 
(including .30-caliber machine guns, 60mm. mortars, 75mm- rifles, and 
.30-caliber rifles and carbines), components, and spares; $167,000 for 
ammunition; $46,000 for electronic and communications equipment, com- 
ponents, and spares; $7,000 for spare parts; $49,000 for "other 
material"; $8,000 for repair and rehabilitation of excess"; and 
$40,000 for packing, crating, handling, and transportation. This MAP 
aid to Nicaragua constituted only 0.47 per cent of all MSP military 
aid to Latin America.^ 


4, (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 69; (S) "MSP: 

1961," 263-264; Ibid ., 1957, IV, 125-126. 


Nicaragua's purchases of military materiel from the US through 
FY 1959 amounted by the end of FY 1959 to $2,083,000 (of which 
$1,734,000 worth was furnished). These purchases constituted 1.2 
per cent of the $177,793,000 worth of materiel purchased by Latin 
America as a whole by the end of FY 1959. Nicaragua's purchases were 
for the non-MAP-assisted portion of the Nicaraguan defense establish- 
ment. The 756-man MAP battalion is approximately 14 per cent of the 
National Guard, or total defense force, which numbers 5,271. The 
ground forces, organized into 9 battalions, account for 5,000 of this 
figure; the air force, which is an integral part of the National 
guard, has a personnel strength of 271. As of the end of FY 1957 
Nicaragua's military purchases -from the US were on the basis of 
dollar value, distributed between the ground and air forces approxi- 
mately in proportion to personnel strength. 

It is known that Nicaragua purchased from the US for her ground 
forces $65,000 worth of machine guns and pistols in July 1953 and 
that subsequently, after the MAP program was in progress, she purchased 
7,000 rifles, 7 million rounds of .30-callber ammunition, and 4 105mm. 
howitzers . Other ground-forces materiel of US types possessed by the 
Nicaraguan ground forces but not supplied under MAP included a number 
of 8lmm. mortars, 3. 5-inch rocket launchers, 37mm. antitank guns, 
medium tanks, half-tracks, and armored cars. Presumably most if not 
all of this materiel was purchased from the United States, In the case 
of aircraft it is known that, though the air force has only US-type 
planes, 25 F-51 Mustangs were purchased from Sweden (for $750,000) in 
July 1955. This accounts for the great majority of the 32 fighter 
aircraft on hand as of September 1959. At the same time there were 6 
other aircraft assigned to tactical units, including 2 bombers, and 
the over-all total of aircraft in the Nicaraguan Air Force was 59.5 


5. (S) OSD, "MSP: 1961," 218, 264; (S) Nicaragua Briefing Book; 
(S) Dept of State, "Military Assistance and Latin America" Special 
Paper A-7-10, 20 Sep 57, 9; US House, "Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups: Military Naval, and Air Force Missions in Latin America" 
(Report by Porter Hardy, Crate on Armed Services; Washington, 1956), 
10 . 
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US Economic Aid 


_ on economic aid to Nicaragua similar to those given for 

with e thG a f^LM all f b J e fo r, such lj -S h t as they shed in conjunction 
crnund nr concerning military aid, on the back- 

ground of the nation's budget. Since World War II but prior to the 
. MSP' Nicaragua has received economic aid under the 
institute of Inter-American Affairs (continued under MSP after 1951) 
Technical Assistance (continued under MSP after 1951), and the Inter- 
American Highway program, the last continuing to the present The 
only other non-MSP economic aid received in the same period has been 
Export-Import Bank long-term loans ($0.6 million in 1951, $2 million 
a J d $?* 5 mll J ion ln 1959 ) . The total of both MSP and non- 
MSP economic aid received from FY 1946 through FY 1959 is $28 6 

ing^abie-^ 3 total was dlstrlbut ed by years as shown in the’follow- 


(In Millions of US Dollars) 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 


Total Economic Aid 
to Nicaragua 


$ 1.7 
1.7 

°o:l 

0.4 

oj 

0.9 

1.2 


3.6 

2.6 

6.2 

i:3 


(Figures in the 
table are rounded) 


Total $28.6 


The total economic aid to Nicaragua shown in the table amounted to 
only 0.81 per cent of the total such aid to Latin America as a whole 
during the same period. o 


6. (c) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 69. 


Non-US Purchases of Armaments 


Though finding no field for the operation of military missions i] 
Nicaragua, European nations have been able to participate in the 
development of that country's military establishment by offering 
military materiel for sale on terms usually more favorable than those 
available in the US until recently. Between 1949 and July 1953 
Nicaragua purchased 8 8lmm. and 12 60mm. mortars from France, Other 
foreign ordnance still on hand in late 1959 included 17 120mm mortars 
on makes, 6 65mm. howitzers of Italian manufacture, 

20 Swiss 20mm. antiaircraft guns, and 8 Swedish 40mm. antiaircraft 
guns . f 
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7. (S) Dept of State, Spec Paper A-7-10, 9; (C) Dept of State, 
"An Evaluation of Latin American Armament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 
6986 , 14 Sep 55 , App, Table I; (S) Nicaragua Briefing Book. 


Armed Forces 


Like Costa Rica, Nicaragua does not have an Army as such. Its 
National Guard, however, with its effective leadership and high morale 
remains a leading factor in Nicaraguan politics. The absolute loyalty 
of this well organized fighting unit to General Somoza during his 
lifetime explains in part his long tenure as a Central American political 
leader. Nicaragua's current president. Colonel Anastasio Somoza, Jr., 
youngest son of the former president and a graduate of the US Military 
Academy, is head of all military forces. The following budget figures 
reveal to some extent the present position of the armed forces in his 
administration . 



Table 1 
(5 cordobas to the 
(In Millions of US 

Total National 
Budget 

dollar) 
Dollars } 

Defense 

Budget 

Defense % 
of Total 

1949 

$18 

$ 2 

11.1 

1950 

17 

2 

11.8 

1951 

24 * 

2 

8.3 

1952 

28 

3 

10.7 

1953 

28 

3 

10.7 


Since MAP Aid 

Began 


1954 

$42 

$ 3 

7.1 

1955 

45 

10 

22.2 


Table 2 




(7 cordobas to the 

dollar) 



(in Millions of US 

Dollars ) 



Total National 

Defense 

Defense % 


Budget 

Budget 

of Total 

1955 

$39.1 

$ 5.1 

13.0 

1956 

37.2 

6.3 

17.0 

1957 

37.8 

n.a. 

n.a. 


Table 3 




(7 cordobas to the 

dollar) 



(in Millions of US 

Dollars) 



Total National 

Defense 

Defense % 


Budget 

Budget 

of Total 

1958 

$4l 

$ 8 

19.0 

1959 

44 

7 

!5.9 

I960 

40 

8 

20.0 8 
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8. Table 1 is from (C) Dept of State, Int Rpt No. 6986, App, 
Table I. 

Table 2 is from (S) Nicaragua Briefing Book. 

Table 3 is from (S) OSD, "MSP: 1961, 262. 


Budgetary figures for study in relation to the foregoing data on 
military and economic aid are not available in a single table, but have 
to be taken from three different tables, each from a different source. 
Such figures may vary considerably with the source, as may be seen 
above for the year 1955, which occurs in two of the tables. Conversion 
rates may vary from table to table; the first table is based on 
5 cordobas to the dollar and the other two on 7 cordobas to the dollar. 
Nevertheless, Juxtaposition of the three tables provides a useful 
general indication- of the trend of defense spending in Nicaragua 
versus the over-all budget. 

US military observers consider the National Guard of Nicaragua 
capable of providing local protection and resisting limited invasion. 

It could not successfully defend against aninvasion by a modem force 
of equivalent size. The MA program has provided equipment enabling 
Nicaragua to organize one modified infantry battalion of 756 men, 
approximately 14 per cent of the total armed forces. This battalion 
remains the only relatively modern unit in the Nicaraguan Army. 9 


9. (S) OSD, "MSP: 1961," 265; (C) ASD/lSA, Office, Reg Dir 
Western Hemisphere, "Mutual Security Forces: Strength of MAP-Supported 
Units," MS table. 



PERU 


Historical Outline 


The history of Peru has been marked by a succession of dictator- 
ships rooted In the lack of political consciousness of the masses and 
the tradition of autocratic government by the ruling minority. Only 
with the exploitation of the wealth of mineral resources and the 
growth of industry, both supported by foreign capital, did a Peruvian 
middle class begin to emerge. The political power of this rising 
middle class, however, has not yet produced stable democratic processes. 
In order to ensure the continuation of industrial growth through the 
investment of foreign capital, the middle class, eschewing radical 
ideas of reform, has supported the policies of oligarchic government 
as long as the government has encouraged foreign investment.! 


1* The information in this section is from the following sources: 
J.P. Bannan and P.M. Dunne, Latin America: An Historical Survey (rev 

e <*> Milwaukee, 1958); A.B. Thomas, Latin .America: A History (New York. 

1956); A. P . Whitaker, The United States and South America: The 

Northern Republic (Cambridge, Mass, 194b). “ 


Peru dates its Independence from the entrance of San Martin into 
Dim a in 1821. He resigned as Protector in 1822, leaving the complete 
liberation to Bolivar, who assumed dictatorial powers in 1824. Proud 
Lima, however, refused to submit to Bolivar's Greater Colombia plan. 

The Peruvians overthrew the governing council left by. Bolivar and 
established a provisional government under General Jose La Mar. 
Following a short war against Colombia, in which Peru suffered defeat. 
La Mar was deposed. He was -finally succeeded by Santa Cruz, at that 
time the caudlllo of Bolivia, who united the two countries. The 
union quiclcly dissolved, and Peru began a century of military 
dictatorships, civil war, and anarchy. 

In spite of the severe political turmoil, Peru realized con- 
siderable economic and social progress in its first century of 
independence. The rule of Ramon Castilla (1844-1862) in particular 
marked a generally progressive era in Peruvian history. The economic 
prosperity resulting from the exploitation of the guano deposists 
enabled Peru to inaugurate modernization of its communication and 
transportation systems, to consolidate the internal debt, and begin 
payments on the foreign debt. Education was promoted, Negro slavery 
was abolished, and the lot of the Indians was generally improved. 

The growth of industry and the influx of foreign capital stimulated 
by World War I brought the Peruvian middle class into prominence. No 
longer did the oligarchy hold exclusive sway over the nation's fate; 
Peru was being transformed from a feudal into a modem state. 

The postwar years also brought a new vitality to the liveral 
political ideas advocated by Peruvian Intellectuals throughout the 
nineteenth century. These ideas were effectively spread by Hoya de La 
Torre * b left wing political party, the Alliance of American Revolution- 
ary Parties (ARPA). A harbinger of this change in political temper 
was the liberal Constitution of 1920. Although Augusto Leguia had 
returned as absolute dictator in 1919 * he undertook many social and 
economic reforms sanctioned by the liberals. 

The depression or 1929 threw the Leguia government into bank- 
ruptcy and brought about the dictatorship of Sanchez Cerro, whose 
despotic rule ended with his assassination in 1933. His successor, 
Oscar Benavides (1933-1939)* represented a more enlightened military 
dictatorship. He inaugurated the economic reforms necessary to 
extricate Peru from the depression and sensibly settled the border 
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dispute Cerro had instigated with Colombia. But in 1939 > having 
failed to maintain the support of the reactionary groups, Benavides 
threw his support to Manuel Prado. President Prado, elected at the 
head of a 12-party coalition, was expected to be a tool of Benavides 
but soon injected an entirely new spirit of moderation into Peruvian 
politics. He worked closely with Congress, developed industry, 
encouraged unionization, fostered education and social services among 
the masses, legalized ARPA, and in 1945 gave. Peru its first free 
election. 

In the election of 1945 Jose Bustamante was elected at the head 
of a coalition dedicated to the modernization of Peru's feudal social 
structure. But the new government soon found itself split by internal 
dissension: the Apristas, the largest group in the coalition, 

insisted on Immediate and radical legislation to improve the lot of 
the masses, while the more moderate members of the coalition followed 
Bustamante in counseling caution. Adopting the tactics of their 
earlier oppressors, the Apristas reacted with violence. Bustamante 
was able to crush the Apristas revolt of 1948 and outlaw the party, 
but the conservatives, with the aid of high army officers, staged a 
revolt and supplanted Bustamante with General Manuel Odria. Odria, 
operating under a cloak of constitutionality, legalized his 
dictatorship by a bogus election in 1950 in which he stood as the 
only candidate. Although Odria was a right-wing dictator, he planned 
to justify his dictatorship with a substantial list of material 
achievements. During his regime industrialization leaped forward 
under a comprehensive 5 -year plan; the nation maintained an absolutely 
free economy; social security was introduced; and earlier -instituted 
social reforms were continued. In 1956 Odria, having lost the support 
of many conservatives, announced that he would not run for re-election. 

Social conditions in Peru in the 1950's had improved perceptibly 
over those of a century earlier. Some of the rich were richer, but 
many of the poor were not quite so poor. Wages and salaries were 
considerably higher and probably presented greater purchasing power 
in spite of the rising costs of living. But there had been little 
progress toward democracy since the winning of independence. Today, 
however, with the continued industrialization of the country, with 
the lrresistable demands for a broader political democracy engendered 
by the ideals spread during two World Wars, and with the peaceful 
re-election of Prado in 1956 ensuring a continuance of modernization, 
Peru seems to be climbing toward an economic plateau from which can 
be seen the promised land of social betterment. 2 


2. The Peruvian Country Team Report of 1958,* revised in 1959, 
presents a notable exception to this opinion. The team reported in 
1958 that "democracy, hopefully restored two years ago is floundering, 
and Peruvians, disenchanted with the present Government, seem prepared 
to turn to the time -honored solution of a military Junta." No 
secondary source consulted agrees with this estimate. The National 
Intelligence Estimate, "The Outlook for Peru," (97-59* 13 October 
1959)* also disagreeing said: "it is likely that the Prado govern- 

ment will serve out its terms and that there will be reasonably free 
elections and an orderly transfer of power in 1962." 

*(S) US Emb Peru (ASD/ISA files), "Country Team Analysis, " Desp 
No. 969* 11 Jun 58. 


Foreign Relations 


Its first century of Independence marred by military dictator- 
ships, civil wars, and anarchy, Peru was further unsettled by a series 
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of wars: in 1828 an attack on Bolivia; in 1829 a boundary dispute 

with Colombia that failed, unfortunately, to settle the Amazon 
boundaries of the two belligerents; in 1864 a minor affair with Spain 
mediated by the US in 1879; and finally a disastrous War of the 
Pacific with Chile (1879-1883) . This last conflict cost Peru the 
province of Tarapaca and resulted in the occupation of Tacna and 
Arequipa by Chilean forces . The dispute dragged on until finally 
arbitration by the US settled the question in 1929.3 


3. Whitaker, US and South America; (S) "The Outlook for Peru," 
NIE 97-59, 13 Oct 39- 


US relations with Peru during the nineteenth century were not 
close because the real or apparent indifference of the US towards 
inter -American cooperation gave rise to resentment in Peru, one of 
the leading exponents of the idea. In 1864, for example, when Peru 
was threatened by the Spanish Navy, the US refused to attend the 
Panama Congress that met to coordinate hemispheric defense against 
European invasions. As noted above, however, the US did attempt to 
settle the dispute by unilateral action in 1879* 

After US entrance into World War I, Peru severed relations with 
the Central Powers and gave some aid to the Allies, although it 
stopped short of a declaration of war. It allowed US armed merchant- 
men to trade freely in its ports and in 1918 seized 10 German vessels 
and turned them over to the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the US. 

Also, Peru signed the World War I peace treaty and joined the League 
of Nations. 

The major incidents in the history of Peru's foreign relations 
during the twentieth century are the boundary disputes with Colombia 
(1932-1935) and Ecuador (1934-1942). Through a series of agreements 
to which Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, and Colombia were parties, Colombia 
was granted an extension of Amazon territory to include the town of 
Leticia, a much desired port on the Amazon river. Many Peruvians, 
however, considered that too much had been conceded to Colombia. In 
1930 a band of Peruvian civilians and soldiers attacked Leticia. Both 
countries armed, and were soon at war. The fact that these two 
nations, who had defaulted on their public debts, were squandering 
millions on a border war quickly elicited offers of International 
arbitration. The League of Nations' offer of arbitration was accepted, 
and finally in 1935 both sides agreed to a peace treaty calling for 
a status quo ante bellum . 

The second border dispute, more important in light of contempor- 
ary Peru -Ecuador rivalry, began in 1934 when a century-old controversy 
over Ecuador's Orlente province flared anew. The exaggerated claims 
of Peru to the disputed territory would have deprived Ecuador of all 
but a narrow strip lying between the Andes and the Pacific. Clashes 
occurred along the border during the next 7 years with both sides 
steadily Increasing their armed forces. In 1941 Peru invaded the 
coastal province of El Oro, but under the combined pressure of the 
US and the ABC powers a solution was finally forced upon the belliger- 
ents at the 1942 Rio Conference. Peru agreed to back down from Its 
extreme position, although it retained the lion's share of the 
territory --a fact never forgotten nor forgiven by Ecuador. 

When World War II broke out President Prado's natural inclination 
was to sympathize with the AJllies. The Italian mission contract was 
allowed to expire; Japanese immigration, particularly heavy in the 
1930's, was halted; Japanese funds were frozen; Axis propaganda was 
curtailed; and In 1942, relations with the Axis were terminated. The 
Peruvian Congress conferred extraordinary powers upon Prado in order 
to carry out the agreements under the Rio Pact. For the first time 
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in the history of its relations with the US, 
mercial treaty in May 1942, 


Peru agreed to a com- 


* 4 ^ Lr ’i n S the postwar era Peru has maintained a policy of close and 
l £§y £ ies the ra. The US imposition of lead Sd Lnc ^o?as 
95 ?i howeve F' provoked widespread criticism in Peru. Peru, in 
±S Seneraily dis satisfied with US commercial policy, and there 

wlththe Soviet** Bl oc Congress for “ increase In trade 

52 2? . Unt11 th ® Present, Peru has had less contact 

than ^ any of the “a J°r Latin American countries: 
?i y B1 f Czechoslovakian legation, was expelled in 

1957 for engaging in subversive activity. v 

Pe ™ now 2 s senerally friendly relations with other 
2 countries, its boundary dispute with Ecuador continues to 
cause sporadic periods of strained relations with that country 
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Communism 


In the climate of political toleration of recent years, the 
influence of the Communist party (PCP), which was outlawed in 1948, 
has been growing. Its membership is now 6,000 and may be as high as 
12,000, with a considerably greater number of sympathizers. Its 
strength is concentrated in the cities, particularly among the dis- 
affected mestizos and migrant Indians in urban areas and In the 
student federations . The Communists have little direct influence on 
the government, although there are a few in Congress, and a number of 
Communists hold secondary government positions. Significantly, they 
have failed to attract a following among the rural Sierra Indians. 
They are still far weaker than ARPA in strength and influence, and 
the latter remains the more effective competitor for mass support. 

The Communists have benefited, however, from upper class disposition 
to encourage them as rivals to ARPA.^ 


4. (S) "Peru," NIS 88 , flee 56 , Jun 57; (S) NIE 97-95, 13 Oct 59 . 


Military Missions 


The formation of Peru’s armed forces Into a professional class 
began with the importation of a French Army mission in 1896 . Suc- 
cessive French missions served the Peruvian Army until 1943. They 
improved the organization, training, and equipment of the army and 
originated the military school system. The effectiveness of later 
French missions was diminished by the apparent tendency of French 
officers to use their assignments for personal profit. Unfortunately , 
considerable sums of money were wasted and a stock of obsolete and 
useless materiel was acquired by the Peruvian Army through these 
officers, many of whom represented some arms factory or other munitions 
enterprise. Among Peruvian army officers, however, a deep sentimental 
attachment for the French waB implanted, an attachment which frequently 
involved a suspicious and critical attitude toward the US. 

Other nations were active in Peruvian military circles before 
the war. The Germans operated an army mission from 1927 to 1929. 

Their tactlessness and arrogance aroused so much opposition, however, 
that they were dismissed. Under President Benavides, the Italian 
Government had an air mission in Peru from 1936 to 1940 and reorganized 
the Peruvian Air Force along Italian military lines. 

The US supports Army, Navy, and Air Force missions in Peru. The 
Army has been maintaining a mission in Peru since 1944 although 
Individual officers had been assigned for short training missions 
as early as 1942. The present mission dates from 20 June 1949, and 
through a new agreement signed on 6 September 1956 the mission, con- 
sisting of 11 officers and 4 enlisted men, has been contracted for 
an Indefinite period. The mission personnel serve as training 
advisors to the General Staff, combat arms, and technical services. 
Including the service schools. 

The Navy mission to Peru is the second oldest US mission in 
Latin America. It was established on 20 July 1920 at the request of 
dictator Legula and lasted 13 years. On 31 July 1940 the mission was 
renewed and by a series of notes has been extended on a 4-year basis . 
The present contract is due to expire in i 960 . The mission, composed 
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of 6 officers and 7 enlisted men, is attempting to place the Peruvian 
Navy's training program on a self-sustaining basis; as a result, Peru 
is now capable of training practically all Its own naval personnel. 

The US has maintained an air mission in Peru since 7 October 1946. 
The mission, consisting of 8 officers and 10 enlisted men, is on 
indefinite assignment to train the Peruvian Air Force. 5 


5. Stetson Conn and Byron S. Fairchild, "The Framework of 
Hemisphere Defense" (galley proofs of unpublished MS in OCMH files), 
99; (S) Dept of State, Office of Inter-American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on foreign and US missions in Latin America, ca. 1954, 

3 * 4; (U) Dept of State, Office of Inter-American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on US missions in Latin America, ca. 1957; US House, 
Military Assistance Advisory Qroupe; Military, Naval, and Air Force 
Missions in Latin America" (Report by Porter Hardy, Cmte on Armed 
Services; Washington, 1956), 21-23. 




Military Assistance for Peru 


Except for the production of small -arms ammunition, Peru has 
been forced to import all military equipment. Prior to World War II 
the majority of this equipment came from Europe, although the US 
licensed the exportation of $2,654,953 worth of munitions for shlp- 
jent to Peru between 6 November 1935 and 30 June 1940, Including 
$390,328 worth of military planes and aircraft parte in 1939 7° 


6. World Peace Foundation, Documents on American F oreign 
?? 1 5£ : !" 0na JulY 1 9 ^9~ June 3-940 (Jones and Myers, ed, Boston, 1940), 


On 6 May 1941 Peru was declared eligible for aid under the Lend- 
Lease Act, and on 11 March 1942 signed a lend-lease agreement with 
*5?o US * 111 the next 9 ye&rB peru received $18,916,471, all but 

$230,513 of this sum before 2 September 1945- Most of the money was 
appropriated for the following categories: 


Aircraft and aeronautical material 

Ordnance 

TankB and vehicles 

VesselB 


!i6, 822,095 
:i2,6l7,089 
SI, 655.624 

i >4, 140, 962 


On 26 December 1945 Peru became eligible to recieve military 
equipment from the US military establishment under the Sutplus Pro- 
perty Act. As of 31 October 1948 Peru had received $15,111,000 worth 
of aid under the terms of this act. 7 


7. US House, Thirty-Sbcond Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 1951), 
App I (b); (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," Enel 
to memo, JfiAC to Sec A, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48. 


US Military Assistance 1949-1960 

US military assistance to Peru between 1949 and 30 June 1959 
totaled $90,464,000, approximately 15 per cent of the Latin American 
total. 

The major items of this total were for the following: 

. ^ U) Cash and credit purchases of military equipment . Peru 

has been allowed to purchase military equipment from the US for cash 
and. credit under the terraB of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949 and the Mutual Secruity Act of 1951. Through 30 June 1959 these 
purchases totaled $36,164,000— $34,064,000 worth of it actually 
delivered. This figure, which includes a $15.6 million credit, 
represents approximately 20 per cent of the total purchases of 
military equipment from the US by Latin American countries during 
this period. 

(2) Military aid grants . Peru and the US signed a bilateral 
military assistance agreement on 22 February 1952. This agreement 
enabled Peru to become eligible for direct grants of equipment and 
other assistance under the Military Assistance Program (MAP). From 
1952 to 1959 Peru received $30,4 million in military aid through MAP, 
approximately 11.8 per cent of the Latin American total. MAP military 
aid proposed for Peru in FY i960 totaled $6.1 million. It is estimated 
that by 30 June i960 this military grant aid will have amounted to: 
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$5.^ million for aircraft, including 18 B-26's and 16 F-80’s, $5.2 
million for vehicles, Including 214 trucks; $4.1 million for ammunition; 
$2.2 million for training, and $1.9 million for packing and trans- 
portation. MAP military aid proposed for FY 1961 totals $4,767,000 
including $253,000 for aircraft, $1,143,000 for spare parts, and 
$1,509,000 for training. 

(3) Plants from excess stocks of the US military departments . 
Peru received $ 0 , 300, 000 worth of military equipment between 1953 and 
1959 from the excess stocks of the US military departments. This 
equipment is not chargeable to MAP. Peru received approximately 7 
per cent of the excess stock grants to Latin America.® 


8. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 72; (S) 

OSD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 1961 
Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 
269-271; (S) State Dept, "Military Assistance and Latin America" 
Special Paper A-7-10, 20 Sep 57, 0, 7, 22. 
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Non-US Military Purchases 


Peru continued to purchase military equipment from other than 
TJ3 sources during the years of mutual assistance. Between 1953 and 
1955 Peru purchased among other things: 24 tanks from Czechoslovakia; 

1 tanker from Denmark and 1 from the UK, at a cost of $3 million and 
$ 4 million respectively; rifles from Belgium; and 10 Hawker Hunters 
and 1 trainer from the UK. An inventory of arms and equipment of the 
Peruvian Array in 1959 revealed 28l artillery pieces from Prance, 

Oerraany, Japan. Sweden, Switzerland and Denmark compared with 102 
from the US; 54 pieces of armor equipment from Prance and Czechoslovakia 
and 120 pieces of motor equipment from Argentina and Prance. In 1959 
Peru alBO acquired two major additions to its navy: the cruisers 

Ceylon" and "Newfoundland" from the UK. 9 


9* (S) Dept of State, "Statistical Information on Latin America 

Military Forces and Military Expenditures, " Intelligence Info Brief 
No. 225, 1 Dec 59; (S) ASD/ISA, "Peru," Briefing Book, Office, Reg 
Dir Western Hemisphere; New York Times . 5 Nov 59, 5; ibid., 20 Dec 


US Economic Aid to Peru 


Economic aid, by easing the need for allocations to nondefense 
activities, may have an effect on the budgetary allocation of the 
recipient country, including the allocation for defense. It is 
pertinent, therefore, to consider economic aid to Peru in connection 
wito the foregoing information on military aid. During the period 
1946 to 1959 Peru received $254,500,000 from the US in economic aid— 
I*iR er cen ^ ^e US economic aid to Latin America. Of thlB total 

|20 million was provided though the International Cooperation Admini- 

stration under the Mutual Security Program; another $189.2 million 
was in the form of long-term loans from the Export-Import Bank. 10 


10. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 72. 


Peruvian Armed Forces 


The Peruvian armed forces seem more reluctant than formerly to 
intervene In political affairs, but nevertheless re main the ultimate 
arbiter of political power. As elsewhere in Latin America they are 
increasingly inclined to concern themselves only with professional 
interests and with the maintenance of constitutional order. Military 
leaders have been generally critical of Prado's vacillating policies, 
but they seem to have little desire to assume the responsibilities of 
government. They have pressed him to take a stronger stand against 
labor disorders and Communist agitation. In circumstances of great 
political tension it is conceivable that military rule would be 
established to maintain order and to suppress radicalism.il 


11. (S) NIE 17-59, 13 Oct 59, 


The amount Peru appropriates for its military departments has 
remained relatively stable in the postwar years as the following 
tables reveal: 
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Table I 


(in Millions of US Dollars) 



Total National Budget 

Defense Budget 

Defense % of 
Total 

1949 

$ 77 

$16 

20.8 

1950 

91 

22 

24.2 

1951 

129 

29 

20.4 

1952 

135 

26 

I 9.3 

1953 

146 

37 

25.3 

1954 

159 

31 

19-5 

1955 

175 

34 

19.4 



Table II 



(In Millions of US Dollars) 





Defense % of 


Total National Budget 

Defense Budget 

Total 

1956 

$205 

$41 

20.0 

1957 

253 

57 

22.5 



Table III 


1958 

249 

48 

19.3 

1959 

264 

53 

20.1 


While the military budget has more than tripled during these 10 years, 
the percentage of the total T>udget it represents has remained 
relatively constant. However, in order to finance its military 
program, Peru has been forced to sacrifice essential economic develop- 
ment programs. 12 


12. Table I; (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American 
Amament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986 , 14 Sep 55, App, Table I, 3; 
Table II; (S) Peru Briefing Book; Table III: (S) OSD, r 'MSP;196l, " 

269-271. Great care must be exercised by the reader in making com- 
parisons of figures in one table with those in another. Although the 
sources 'for Peru seem to have agreed on definitions of national budget 
and what should be counted as military expenditures, experience with 
other Latin American budget accounts suggests that these figures 
should be used for comparison only with others in the same table. 


The Peruvian armed forces numbered 60,105 in 1959, distributed 
as follows: 30,000 army, 16,000 police, 2,500 national guard, 7,061 

navy, 112 marines, and 4,432 air force. Intelligence estimates 
indicate that the army's combat effectiveness is above average for 
Latin America: it would be able to defeat Ecuador and offer stubborn 

defense against any other neighbor. Weapons and vehicles aB of June 
1959 Included 449 mortars (US, Prance, Argentina); 383 artillery 
pieces (US, Italy, Denmark, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Japan, Germany 
and France); 30 light tanks (US); 35 medium tanks (US); and 54 armor 
pieces (Czechoslovakia and Prance). 

The Peruvian Navy has a reputation for good chip -handling and 
seamanship, and significant progress in the various aspects of modern 
naval warfare has been made in the last 2 years. The combat vessles 
Include: 3 destroyer escorts (transferred to Peru by the US under the 

MDAP in October 1951); 3 frigates (2 purchased from Canada in 1947; 
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the third purchased from the US in 1948); 8 submarines (all from US); 

^ minesw ® e P ers (acquired from US in 1947); and tank landing 
ships, river gunboats, and fleet transports. In late 1959 Peru 
announced that it had purchased 2 British cruisers to replace 2 obso-_^ 
'~ te vessels of uhe same class. Qln Jaiuary i 960 the JCS forwarded to“f 


*3. (3) JCSM-17-60, 14 Jan I960; (S) Ltr, ASD/IS; to Asat'Sec 

State Inter -American Affairs, 21 Jan 60. 1 /X t0 AsstSec 


and JSeri"^ 1/^deTve^elV^^ 

th e frlgate^type^vesaele^ 81 ' 8 '" 6 “ addltlonal e1 ^ tQ *“ scores of 

Peru's air force, one of the leading four in Latin America haa 

o£ \ 2 S aircraft, including 41 jet fighters, attack* bombers 
and trainers and 65 piston fighters and attack bombers, ^he air force * 
posses se s_greater combat capabilities than its counterparts in either 
Chile or Ecuador, both traditional antagonists of Peru. 14 


1 , ^ eru Briefing Book; Jane's Fighting Ships lQ'iQ-lQfiO 

1 271 ' 27I,: (S) Dept ^ate, 25 5, 


HAP 


us °£. the defense agreement In effect since 1952 , the 

ln h ? su PP° rt of the following MAP units: 1 field 

b .^ 1 n ’ } engineer battalion, 10 vessels, and 3 air 

aSroxU-te Undel TcZ a T’ 

tSfc^T '^^"t^^sslstMcrA^so^^r^lMwSneSt tt 

a. 

8uch.i5 MAAGj P * though no Personnel are assigned to the MAAG as 


15. (S) OSD, 
Western Hemisphere 
Units,” MS table. 


" 871s (0) ASD/ISA, Office, Reg Dir 
, Mutual Security Forces: Strength of MAP-Supported 


Arms Rivalry 

Because of Its continued territorial dispute with Ecuador and a 
traditional Jealousy of its more powerful neighbor Chile, Peru has 
viewed with suspicion the military policies of these two countries 
and has consistantly attempted to improve her own military position 
in spite of external criticism. Peru has blamed Ecuador for the 
"everlasting" armaments race, charging that for 17 years Ecuador has 
refused to recognize the 1942 Rio Protocol and that consequently Peru 
ha3 been obliged to keep its guard up. Ex -dictator Manuel Odria 
announced that Peruvian participation in the forthcoming Inter-American 
Conference in Quito would depend exclusively on the attitude assumed 
by Ecuador, and that if Ecuador were to adopt tactics aimed at the 
revision of the Rio Protocol, which fixed the boundary, Peru would be 
justified in assuming a similar attitude. 

Although Chile and Peru have both supported disarmament pro- 
posals for Latin America (see below), charges and countercharges of 
an arms race between them are flying between Lima and Santiago. Peru 
has accused Chile of excessive military aircraft purchases, Chile 
has countered by charging that with the recent acquisition of two 
British cruisers Peru was engaged in a naval race that would Bhlft 
the naval balance of power in favor of Peru; that while Chile relied 
on US aircraft consignments as part of the over-all Latin American 
air forces build-up, Peru continued to purchase additional fighter 
planes with its own money; and that the Ecuadoran threat was an unreal 
issue since Peru had twice as many inhabitants and was militarily 
stronger than Ecuador. i° 


16 . 

682 , 683. 


Stanford University, Hispanic American Report , XIII (Feb 60), 


Disarmament 


Pew was the first country to announce its support of the disarm- 
ament program for Latin America proposed by President Alessandri of 
Chile on 20 November 1959. Prime Minister Beltran was its chief 
supporter, since his new austerity program for Peru was being 
threatened by new military outlays, particularly the recent naval 
purchases made over his objections. The Peruvian approach outlined 
by Beltran was Blmllar to Chile's. It would like to see an arms- 
llmltation conference reach the conclusion that what counts is not 
the arms possessed by any one country In a vacuum but the arms 
relationship between It and other countries. If a moderate level of 
armaments could be established by international agreement and inspec- 
tion it would afford greater security than an indiscriminate arms 
race in which the largest countries could buy the most. 

The Peruvian press, excepting the anti -government El Comercio , 
has strongly supported this position. El Comercio insists thay any 
curbs on Peruvian arms purchases are inopportune In view of the 
unresolved border problem with Ecuador. if 


17. (C) Dept of State, "Latin American Efforts to Limit Arma- 

ments,” Intelligence Rpt No. 8194, 15 Jan 60, 1, 6. 
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URUGUAY 


Historical Outline 


Uruguay, with an area of 72,000 square miles, is the smallest 
republic in South America. It is situated on the left bank (Banda 
Oriental) of the Uruguay River, from which it gets its name, between 
Argentina and Brazil. The first Europeans to inhabit the area were 
nomadic gauchos who had crossed the river from Buenos Aires. In 
order to protect their cattle lands against the encroachments of the 
Portuguese, these Spaniards in 1726 built a fortress on the left bank 
of the river. On the site of that fortress is the present city of 
Montevideo. For two hundred years the Spaniards and Portuguese fought 
for possession of the Banda Oriental. It is to this rivalry— rooted 
in the fact that neither Portuguese Brazil nor Spanish Argentina was 
willing to see the Banda absorbed by the other — that Uruguay owes its 
independence . i 


1. George Pendle, Uruguay: South Americans First Welfare State 
(London, 1952), 1-8; Austin F. Macdonald, Latin" America Politics and 
Government . (2d ed. New York, 1954), 48l. 


The history of the Banda during the nineteenth century is so 
replete with invasions and civil wars that it is remarkable that 
Uruguay should have emerged as a sovereign nation. Remarkable too, 
is the fact that in this bitterly contested land was bora the first 
truly democratic republic in Latin America. 

Uhder Spanish rule Uruguay was administered as part of the 
Viceroyal ty of La Plata. Whop the creoles of Buenos Aires revolted 
in 1810 and deposed the Viceroy, the Spanish governor and his gar- 
rison at Montevideo remained loyal to Spain. The Orientales 
(Uruguayans ), under the leadership of Jose Artlgas, collaborated 
With the creoles of Buenos Aires to oust the Spanish from Montevideo. 
In the course of a long siege, however, Artlgas and the forces of 
Buenos Aires divided over the future status of the Banda. The 
result of this dissension was to clear the field for still another 
rival for control, the Portuguese, who soon occupied the territory. 

In 1821 the Banda Oriental became a province of Brazil. 2 


2. Pendle, Uruguay , 9-12. 


Four years later a band of patriot exiles, the "immortal thirty- 
three," crossed the river under the command of Juan Antonio Lavalleja 
and, with the help of Buenos Aires and the support of the Orientales, 
began an uprising against the Brazilians. The resulting hostilities 
soon proved the accuracy of a British Foreign Office prediction that 
the rivalry between Brazil and Buenos Aires for hegemony in the Banda 
would seriously disrupt Britain's valuable commerce with the Plata 
ports. Understandably, the UK undertook to mediate between the rivals, 
and in 1828 British good offices were instrumental in securing a 
treaty agreement which established a buffer state, the independent 
Republics Oriental del Uruguay, between the contending powers. 3 


3. Ibid ., 12-13. 


But independence brought neither the beginning of peace nor the 
end of foreign intervention. During the next 75 years, revolution, 
assassination, and war were the occupational hazards assumed by 
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governments. It was during this chaotic period 
that the rival factions in Uruguay took the names and colors that 
oftsprins, the political parties of today perpetuate* The 
differences between the factions were personal rather than ideological, 
Vl'J ln tlme the Colorados (reds) became identified with urban 
-.^berallsm and the Blanchos (whites) with rural conservatism. During 
tne period the pattern of politics added to the turmoil. The 
Colorados settled down to office more or less permanently; the Blancos 

?SS?”JAS?i?? ne 2 t 4 .f nd ?f fc f n > vlolent opposition. In 1959 the Blancos 
' now officially Nationalists) assumed power for the first time in 93 
years . 

It was the alliances contracted by Colorado and Blanco leaders 
with neighboring regimes that caused the ruinous Interventions that 
occurred in the nineteenth century. Prom 1843 to 1851 the city of 
Montevideo was besieged by the forces of Rosas of Argentina. During 
££ r arS 5? neral plore3 ' in his bids for power, twice invited 

Brazilian intervention. In return for this help Flores committed his 
country to support Brazil and Argentina in the War of the Triple 
Alliance against Paraguay (Paraguayan War) 1865-1870, 

The person most responsible for the arrest of political chaos in 
Uruguay was Jose Batlle y Ordonez, who began his campaign for con- 
i° na l* economic, and social reform in 1880 in his newspaper 
Si gr a * 5 e served two terms as president, 1903-1907 and 1911-1915. 

At the end of his first term he stepped down, In itself an unprece^ 
dented step in Latin America, and went to Europe to study methods of 
government. When he returned ln 1911, his program for social and 
political reform had matured, and he called for drastic constitutional 
reform in Uruguay. From that time on the question of constitutional 
reform has been a recurring theme of the political life of Uruguay. ^ 

4. Ibid ., 13-16. ** 


Batlle y Ordonez, convinced that the country's ills had been 
c a used by corrupt elections and excessive presidential power proposed 
substituting an executive council for the office of president. 

Despite violent opposition by the Blancos and by a segment of his own 
??fr y i J Bat rJ e ^ s idea for a counc il prevailed eventually. The con- 

w f nt into effect in 1919 web a compromise between the 
Batlle plan and the presidential system. It provided for a president 
elected by the people for 4 years and ineligible for immediate re- 
eleotlon and a national council of administration of nine members 
popularly elected for 6-year terms. The party polling the greatest 
vote got two-thirds of the seats on the council, the leading minority 
party one-third. This compromise was designed to deprive the Blancos 
o: an excuse for armed insurrection after each election. The system 
functioned until 1933 when Colorado President Gabriel Terra, seeking 
S?Jl a ? r< *i n 5i? r P owers he deemed necessary to cope with the depression, 
dissolved the congress and ruled by decree. A year after his coup 
Terra engineered the public approval of a new constitution, which 
transferred the powers of the council to the president. Terra's 
successor, his brother-in-law Alfredo Baldomir, attempting to rule 
democratically, re-established the national council of administration. 

h° wever » took what Baldomir considered unfair advantage 
of the situation to obstruct legislation and censure the Colorado 
party s policy of collaboration with the Allies, in 1942, therefore, 
the President removed the three Blanco members of the council, dis- 
missed the congress, and called elections to amend the constitution. 

2 0 2? tltutlon ' which was approved by the people, again 
aboiished the plural executive, but ln most other respects reflected 
H? irrfluence of Jose Batlle y Ordonez, who had died in 1929. Among 
its features were abolition of the death penalty, state medical aid 
for the needy, state assistance to trade unions, and various other 
welfare and civil liberatarian provisions. 
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In 1951 the principal Colorado faction, the Batllistas, revived 
the scheme for a plural executive or, as it is called in Uruguay, 
el coleglado . This time the Nationalists, at least the Herrera 
Taction, supported the plan as their only chance to secure representa- 
tion. Thus with bipartisan support the Batlle plan, was adopted; the 
presidency was abolished and replaced by the coleglado , a nine-man 
national council of government. 5 


5. Ibid ., 16-19, 23-25. 


Whether or not it could properly be ascribed to the plural 
executive system, the politico-economic situation in Uruguay 6 years 
after the Inauguration of the new coleglado was undeniably bad. 
Inflation was rampant, foreign trade and production flagged, the debt 
structure reached alarming proportions, and political leadership 
seemed to have exhausted itself in intraparty squabbling. The victory 
of the Blancos (Herrera Nationalists) in the election of November 1958 
was regarded as a protest against the deteriorating economic conditions 
in Uruguay. The incumbent government seemed incapable of coping with 
a worsening economic crisis precipitated apparently by its own fiscal 
and economic policies as well as by unfavorable world trade conditions. 

The new government, which took office in March 1959, promised an 
austerity program stressing sound money, stimulation of agricultural 
and industrial production, and a realistic approach to social legisla- 
tion; but owing to the factional strife within the party, there was no 
assurance that any effective program would be forthcoming soon. 6 


6. Russell H. Fitzgibbon, "Uruguay: A Model for Freedom and 

Reform in Latin America?" in Frederick B. Pike ed. Freedom and Reform 
in Latin America (Notre Damq* Ind., 1959), 239-244;" '(c)' "NIS 91, se”33, 
2; Stanford University, Hispanic American Report , XII (May 59), 170. 


To add to Uruguay's woes, the country was visited in April 1959 
by the worst floods In its history. Thousands of people were left 
homeless, and losses were staggering in the sheep and cattle in- 
dustries, which provide the basis for the country’s economy. The 
floods also exacerbated Uruguay’s already deteriorating trade problem. 
Products, including meat, that are normally exported had to be im- 
ported from Argentina and Europe; the trade deficit for 1959 was 
expected to reach $37 million. Meanwhile mounting prices provoked 
strikes and demands for higher wages. 

A start toward economic reform was finally attempted in December 
1959 when the legislature passed into law a bill providing for cur- 
rency devaluation, elimination of the system of multiple exchange 
rates, and a modification of the import and export tax structure. 
Essential to this program was a $25 million loan, which the government 
hoped to secure from the International Monetary Fund. The effects of 
the reform, of course, remain uncertain at this time. 7 


693 


7 . Stanford U, HAR, XII (Oct 59), 458, 459; ibid ., (Feb 60), 






Uruguayan Foreign Relations 


During the First World War Uruguayans had strong motives for 
7 rmp at hi zing with the Allied cause. First, as citizens of a small 
:,u-.tion they were shocked by the German Invasion of Belgium, also a 
•small nation. Second, they had close commercial ties with Britain. 
Third, the cultural influence of France was still predominant. 

Fourth, Italian settlers and their families constituted a considerable 
and important element in the community. And finally, Uruguay was 
aware of its ties to the US in the pan- American brotherhood of 
nations. The government Issued a decree of neutrality in August 1914, 
but as the war progressed Uruguay's neutrality grew progressively 
weaker. When the US severed diplomatic relations with Germany, 

Uruguay, with the support of the entire press of the nation, formally 

announced its approval of the rupture. Later, when the US declared 
war, the government expressed its recognition of the rightness of the 
decision. Shortly afterwards Uruguay declared that "no American 
country, which in defense of its own rights should find itself in a 

state of war with nations of other continents, will be treated as a 

belligerent." Finally, In October 1917 it severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, revoked its own neutrality decrees, arrested the 
captains of eight German ships anchored In Montevideo harbor, and 
leased the vessels to the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the US. 

Between wars Uruguay was a conscientious member of the League of 
Nations and remained on friendly terms with its neighbors. During 
World War II, however, friction developed between Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. Uruguayans disliked the undemocratic tendencies of 
the wartime regimes in Argentina; Argentine military and nationalist 
leaders resented Uruguay's cooperative attitude toward the US. There 
was no doubt that in the Second World War as In the First, Uruguay's 
sympathies lay with the Allies. In December 1939 the German warship 
Graf Spee was forced to seekjrefuge in the harbor of Montevideo. 
Refused an extended stay by the Uruguayan Government, the crew 
scuttled the ship in the estuary of the Plata and repaired to 
Argentina where they were received cordially. In May 1940 the govern- 
ment took quick action to suppress a plot by Gennans in Uruguay to 
seize military control. During the crisis the US rushed two cruisers 
to Montevideo, and Brazil hastily came to the assistance of its 
neighbor by dispatching military supplies to Uruguay. Soon afterwards 
Uruguay agreed to the establishment within its territory of naval and 
air bases for the defense of the Americas, and accepted a US offer of 
financial and technical assistance as part of the agreement. After 
the Rio Conference of January 1942, Uruguay severed diplomatic 
relations with the Axis but not without internal opposition. 
Nationalist party leader Dr. Luis Alberto de Herrera, who regarded 
the threat of US domination as greater than the threat of German 
aggression, protested against the anti-Axis actions and demanded a 
strict neutrality. Herrera's attitude paralleled that of the 
Argentine nationalists among whom he had many close friends. But 
despite his efforts Uruguay remained in the Allied camp. During the 
war Uruguayan publicists, usually chary of provoking Argentina, 
frequently criticized the "colonels' clique" and its supporters. 
Moreover, the dogged little republic offered asylum to political 
refugees from both Argentina and Paraguay and as a counterbalance to 
the tension existing between Uruguay and Argentina, maintained 
particularly amicable relations with Brazil. In 1§45 Uruguay, under 
diplomatic pressure from the US, declared war against the Axis powers 
and thus qualified for membership in the United Nations Organization. 8 


8. Ibid., 85-87,* Dana G. Munro, The Latin American Republics: 
A History (New York, 1950), 208. “ 
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Uruguay's position as a buffer state— it has been called an 
Argentine province in Brazilian territory — has conditioned its entire 
history and largely explains lt3 international outlook, it is not 
surprising* therefore, that Uruguay has always championed mutual co- 
operation v;lthln regional and international organizations. At 
L^.apultapec in 1945 it sponsored, with Colombia and Brazil, an agree- 
i*.ent to prevent, by armed force if necessary, any attack upon the 
territory or political integrity of an American nation. The following 
year it proposed collective action against any American country de- 
faulting on its international obligations or denying to Its own people 
the elementary rights of man and of citizen." In brief, like most 
small nations, Uruguay is interested in internationalism. This doe3 
not mean, however, that Uruguay has not unilaterily asserted Its own 
Independence and national dignity. Throughout the Peroni3ta regime 
relations between Uruguay and its powerful southern neighbor continued 
strained. Argentina banned its nationals from touring in Uruguay, 
thus depriving the latter of an important source of income, Uruguay 
reacted, to the vast displeasure of Peron, by granting asylum to 
Argentine exiles. Happily theoverthrow of Peron in 1955 brought to 
an end the troubled relations between the two governments. 9 


9. Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Government , 48l, 482; 
Alfred B. Thomas, Latin America: A History (New York. 1956). 328. 


Within the framework of hemisphere defense arrangements and Its 
bilateral military agreement and strong financial ties with the US, 
Uruguay has maintained considerable independence in foreign affairs. 

In 195o it reopened Its legation in Moscow, renewed relations with 
Rumania, and appointed commercial representatives to Communist China, 
Poland, and East Germany, It should be noted, however, that this 
policy reflected resentment of US trade policies and a need to find 
new markets for it3 wool, meat, hides, and wheat rather than any 
deviation from Uruguay’s traditional democracy. Two specific causes 
of Uruguayan displeasure with the US were the US agricultural surplus 
disposal program and the countervailing duty on Uruguayan wool tops. 
Although this duty was eliminated in 1959, US purchases had not 
appreciably Increased. On the other hand, by the end of 1959 Uruguay 
had more extensive relations with Soviet Bloc countries than any 
nation in Latin America excepting Argentina. Five Bloc countries 
(the USSR, Czechs lovakla, Bulgaria, Poland, and Rumania) have diplo- 
matic representation in Uruguay, and East Germany and Hungary have 
resident commercial missions. Direct Uruguay-Soviet Bloc trade rose 
to $36 million in the first 9 months of 1959 compared with $20 million 
in the same period of 1958. During the 1958-1959 wool season the Bloc 
bought 38 per cent of the Uruguayan crop; the USSR was the principal 
consumer of this commodity, in return the USSR supplied 35 per cent 
of Uruguayan petroleum requirements for 1959. Despite this accelerated 
trade tempo, however, Uruguay showed no tendency toward a preference 
for Bloc trade. Up to the end of 1959 it had refused Soviet offers 
for an expanded program. At the time of this writing the future of 
Bloc commercial influence hinged upon wool-oil arrangements pending 


10. (S) OSD/ISA, "Uruguay,’' Briefing Book, Office Reg Dir Western 
Hemisphere; Stanford U, HAR, XII (Nov 59), 515; (S) Economic Intel- 
ligence Cmte, ( J-2 filesX“"Sino-Soviet Bloc Economic Activities in 
Underdeveloped Area: 1 July - 31 December 1959," EIC-R14-58, 29 Feb 
60, 77, 78. 
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One of Uruguay's most consistent foreign policy themes is its 
disapproval of antidemocratic regimes in Latin America. Sensitivity 
on this point is apparently not confined to leftist elements. On the 
other hand, there was evidence of growing resentment against the 
increased Communist propaganda activity emanating from the Soviet 
cmoassy in Montevideo. In March of this year the government 
■threatened to sever relations with the USSR over the issue. Benito 
Lardone, chairman of the national council, stated that though there 
was some sentiment for an immediate break, he favored demanding a 
reduction in the oO-man embassy to match Uruguay's 6-man mission in 
Moscow. 

Uruguay's foreign policy, then, might be described generally as 
pro-US, pro-UN, and pro-OAS. 11 


11. Stanford U, HAR, XII (Oct 59), 458; AP Wire Service, 
New York Times . 28' Sep^§, 2. 


3 Mar 59; 


Communism in Uruguay 


By virtue of the deep respect for civil liberties and the absence 
of police controls, the Communist movement in Uruguay has had a wide 
latitude. Yet despite these advantages the influence of the movement 
may be termed insignificant. Several features of Uruguayan society 
account for this lack of Communist success. First, the population of 
about 2.7 million is relatively homogeneous and free from the tensions 
caused by large unassimilated minorities. Second, until recently 
there was general contentment with economic conditions. Third, the 
socialistic program of the government — the state owns most of the 
basic industries and servlces-and employs over 20 per cent of the labor 
force— and its extensive welfare activities have stolen the Communist's 
thunder. The Communist Party in Uruguay (PCU) has a membership of 
about 5,000 persons. Although it has considerable Influence in the 
labor movement and conducts a vigorous propaganda program, the party 
has little political influence. In 1954 it polled only 19,000 votes 
in returning two members to the lower house. The Communists have 
infiltrated the lower levels of some ministries and control the 
executive machinery of the largest trade union in Uruguay, the UGT, 
but they have no influence in either the army or the national police. 
From time to time the party has contracted political marriages with 
national parties on specific Issues. In the past, for instance, it 
ha3 allied itself with the Nationalists on an anti-US theme. This 
marriage was necessarily short-lived, however, for the Communists are 
fundamentally incompatible with the conservative Nationalists .12 


12. (C) NIS 91, sec 57, 1-16. 



Foreign Missions In Uruguay 


Unlike its neighbors Uruguay has never had a non-US military 
suasion. Its first mission of any kind was a small US Air Force 
mission, which it agreed to accept on 4 December 1951. Under the 

which was extended in 1955, the mission's 
purpose was to help increase the efficiency of the Uruguayan air 

1 S r ?o«r^ i !? 1 _ acc ? rdance wlth a P r °g r a™ of analytic action." At the end 
of 1956 the mission had a total of 11 men. It now includes Army and 
Navy sections and also performs the MAAG function In Uruguay. 13 


13. Uruguay Briefing Book; (u) Dept of State, Office of Inter- 
American Regional Pol Aff, untitled doc on US missions in Latin 
America, ca. 1957; US House, "Military Assistance Advisory Groups: 
Military, Naval, and Air Force Missions in Latin America" (Report 
by Porter Hardy, Cmte on Armed Services; Washington, 1956), 24. 


Arms and Aid 


Munitions shipments from the US to Uruguay were insignificant 
to fche Secon(i World War. From November 1935 to the end of 1939 
the v ^lue of export licenses issued during that period was only 

about $160, 000 . Most of Uruguay's modest needs for armaments were 
satisfied by European countries. At the outbreak of the war Uruguay 
had on hand a few small vessels obtained from Italy and Spain in the 
thirties and about 17 planes, most of them also of Italian provenance. 
In May 1941 Uruguay was declared eligible to receive lend-lease aid; 

signed an agreement on 13 January 1942. From that date through 
31 March 1951 the US sent Uruguay a total of about $7 million worth of 
lend-lease material, almost all of it before September 1945. in round 
figures this aid was distributed in the following amounts: 


tanks and other vehicles , $1,940 0«0 

aircraft and aeronautical material 1,718^000 

vessels and other water craft 1,550,000 

ordnance and ordnance stores 1,181*000 

miscellaneous military equipment 690,000 


Between 1945 and 1948 Uruguay received another 
equipment under the Surplus Property Act. 1 ^ 


$5.75 million worth of 


14. World Peace Foundation, Documents on Ame rican Foreign 
?? la L^? ns ..^j; y TT 19 3 ^~ ,Tune .. 1 ^ 0 t (Jones and Myers, ed, Boston, 1940), 

Jit Wl; MAAG Uruguay, "Narrative Statement," 20 Aug 59, ached D, 1; 

(OCMH files) Army Industrial College, seminar on "Implications 
of Export of Munitions to Other American Republics," 21 Dec 44. AM 
sess, 5, table ff 32 (AM); (TS) Table, -- - 


- — , - . - — -- , "Current Foreign Military Aid 

Programs/ Enel to memo' JMAd to SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48. 


In 1952 Uruguay and the US signed a mutual defense assistance 
agreement, which went into effect in June 1953. Small amounts of 
military aid began arriving in the following year, and by the end of 
1959 Uruguay had received a total of $17.8 million worth of the $22.1 
million programmed. The military assistance program for FY i960 
called for a $3.4 million appropriation for Uruguay and the proposed 
program for 1961 for the same amount. Deliveries for FY i960 were 
estimated at $2.1 million, for 1961 $3.7 million. Including the 
estimated deliveries for i960 the grant aid to Uruguay for the entire 
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program was distributed among the various categories as follows (round 
figures ) : 


aircraft , comp . , spares $8, 000, 000 

tanks and other vehicles, comp., spares . . . 2,500,000 

other material. 1,850,000 

ships and harbor craft, comp., spares .... 1,500,000 

aaraunition 1,500,000 

electronic and communications equip 1,450,000 

packing, handling, transportation 1,400,000 


Major items Included the following: 14 f80C's, 20 t6's, 4 T33's, 

3 DE’s, 67 1 1/2-ton trucks, 202 smaller vehicles, 76 machine guns, 

572 carbines, and 131 MK9 depth charges. The major allocation in 

1960 was in the category "ships and harbor craft" etc., which included 
the new ocean escort (DE). The largest allocations in the proposed 

1961 program were for spare parts ($1.05 million) and training ($1.01 
million). Three S2F’s programmed in 1959 were expected to be delivered 
after July I960. In addition to direct grants ($17.8 million) and 
credit and cash purchases ($2.7 million) the US turned over $ 4.8 
million worth of equipment from excess stocks between the fiscal years 
1956 to 1959. 

Under the mutual security program Uruguay also received economic 
aid. Between 1952 and 1959 it got a total of $10.5 million, most of it 
in 1959 when it negotiated an $8.8 million loan from the Development 
Loan Fund. During the period 1946-1959 Uruguay received various other 
forms of economic assistance chiefly loans. Including a $6.3 million 
economic development loan in 1959. 

In summary, the total aid to Uruguay during the fiscal period 
1946-1959 was $52.2 million, it was divided almost equally between 
military aid ($29.6 million, including cash and credit purchases and 
excess stock deliveries) and aconomic aid ($22.6 million). The grant 
aid ($22.1 million), all military, represented 8.6 per cent of the 
total for Latin America; cash and credit purchases ($2.7 million) 1.5 
per cent of the Latin American total; and economic aid ($22.6 million) 
6/10 of 1 per cent of the total. *5 


15. (S) Uruguay Briefing Book; (C) ICA, "U.S, External Assistance," 
16 Mar 60, 54, 73; (S) OSD, (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: 
Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation," 
2 Mar 60, 273, 274. 
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Armed Forces and US Aid 


began to die oirfc in Uruguay toward the end of the 
S thP and *?? countr y's economic and social progress 

in+o h a W ? S P aralle led by the evolution of the armed forces 

first ^ nonpolitical entity. Since the end of the 

^ ? tlon of %& tlle y Ordonez in 1907 the military has 
ceased to be a decisive factor in internal politics. Today the 

ministar is a civilian, and there is no conscription. The 
role^in 0 ?^ 8 !^^ a disciplined, and a completely subordinate 

Uruguayan state." From 1949 through 1955 the military 
a PP roxlraatel y 10 per cent each year of the total budget; 

Ha an a Y erage of between 18 and 21 per cent for all of Latin 
w ?i n S® dn , Uruguay budgets are now approved for 4 years, it 
d " termlne Precisely the percentage of military ex- 
h t ^consensus of estimates is that it is still running 
about 1 2 per cent ; Lieuwen, writing in i960, cites the^ 
ii per ^? e !!?‘ In 19 5^> the onl y year for which such a 
S . avallable > military expenditures represented about 2.4 
per cent of the gross national product.lo 


1Q60\ 170^71 Arms and Politics in Latin America (New York, 

Dap t 01 State, "An Evaluation of Latin American 
Armament Expenditures," int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, App, table 1. 


q November 1959 Uruguay's army had a reported strength of 

J*? national police force 10,400. Since Uruguay has no 
argents industry it has a serious problem of scarcity of spare 

? alntain3 its weapons and equipment in excellent condi- 
tion. Its small arms are of both US and European origin: heavier 

the Uft * The heavy equipment Includes 9 4.2- 
JlE ^ S )' 75mm recoilless rifles (US), 16 105mm howitzers 

2 1/2 ton^T A L 17 6den " 4 ° M3A1 and 17 M24 llsht tanks and 75 


17. (S) Uruguay Briefing Book. 


and l A 700 f offir^« 9 a ^ Uruguayan navy consisted of 11 small ships 
(DE^bSlt ^ men * The largest vessels were 2 US escorts 

ln ^43, 1 corvette (pce) built in the UK in 1944 and 

iS q i94^ d f Tn m Jrt???nn 1 ?h 1953, a ? d 1 f ormer US subchaser (PC) completed 
US since I9?9* ddltl the had 14 alrcraft * a1 ^ acquired from the 

included 1 ? 5 !-^' s ' 2 ” 0 £? 3 11 ^ 

the'fallure B of a thP ° f th * ob J°J esoence ° f some of these aircraft and 
*1 th ® soyemment to provide bombing and gunnery training 
facilities, the effectiveness of the tactical air force was questionable. 

dlSDosltlon W r,n f i-h^ e n ^ 0 ? dl e 1 2!? 0f the Uru S ua y an economy there is no 

„ th ® part of the government to increase the armed forces 
“ d p ° p l° sp ® 0b of any substantial increase in military expenditures 
Iut y r f, • Consequently the maintenance. Improvement, and 
aid?!? 1 W ° f Urusuays armed forces depends exclusively on outside 


App-C^sched Sf 91 ’ Se ° 82 ' 1$ 4 ' 5 ’ 11: (S) mka XP*’ 20 Aug 59, 1, 
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By the terms of the 1953 Mutual Defense Assistance Pact, in which 
Uruguay pledged cooperation with the US In the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, Uruguay accepted the primary mission of defending its 
coastal sea communications and its bastes, ports, communications nets, 
and other essential facilities . The objective of the MAP was to help 
the Uruguayan units designated as mutual security forces in the 
execution of their hemisphere defense assignments. In' FY I960 
the US was supporting, through the MAP, units containing 3,700 of 
Uruguay's 12,300 combat forces. This amounted to about 16 per cent of 
Uruguay's entire armed forces (including police). The MAP-supported 
units consisted of 1 infantry regiment and other units totaling about 
2,300 troops, the navy's 2 DE's and 1 PCE, 9 ASW patrol aircraft, and 
2 air squadrons . MAAG reports in 1958 and 1959 indicated that the 
Improvements resulting from grant aid to Uruguay were obvious and that 
the effectiveness of combat units of the armed forces was directly 
proportional to MAP support. Besides the material effects, MAP 
deliveries were said to have increased morale, encouraged reorganiza- 
tion of units according to a modified US TO&E, and increased the 
desire of the professional officers to learn English. Whether Uruguay, 
under present and prospective economic conditions, could make any 
effective contribution to hemisphere defense was dubious. ^9 


19. (S) MAAG Rpt , 20 Aug 59, 2, sched G and D, Ann I; (S) OSD 
(ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year I960 Estimates, 
Latin America," 19 Feb 59, 219; (S) MAAG Rpt, 22 Aug 58, App C, 4; 

(C) ASD/ISA, Office, Reg Dir Western Hemisphere, "Mutual Security 
Forces-Actual Strength," MS table. 


In accordance with Uruguay's historic outlook upon national 
security, its mobilization plan is based on the assumption that should 
either neighbor, Brazil or Argentina, become aggressive, the other 
will rush to Uruguay's assistance. Although Uruguay's buffer status 
has relieved it of the necessity to maintain a large, burdensome armed 
force, Uruguay decided, according to a report by the US ambassador in 
1958 , "as a matter of national policy and prestige," to have a 
military organization, although of limited size. The report also 
stated that the military assistance being supplied by the US to 
Uruguay was considered to be the minimum required to support even a 
small military organization. If Uruguay could not obtain aid from the 
US the efficiency of its armed forces would decline both materially 
and morally and it would probably turn to foreign sources for assistance. 
Thus though the US had suffered some loss of prestige by the delivery 
of obsolescent equipment, and though "mention of military assistance 
. . . usually brings forth imperative demands for economic aid, ..." 
the support of Uruguay's military organization, which constituted 
practically all grant aid to Uruguay, was making an effective con- 
tribution to US foreign policy objectives. "Regardless of United 
States' opinion as to whether or not this organization is required," 
the report concluded, "we must continue to support it in order to 
attain our national foreign policy objectives."20 


20. (C) US Embassy Uruguay, "Country Team Comments on FY 60," 
17 June 58 , OSD/ISA files; (S) MAAG Rpt, 22 Aug 58 , 2. 
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Venezuela 


Historical Outline 

In 1830 Bolivar lay broken and dying, his dream for La Gran 
Colombia shattered. The South Americans, he lamented, were un- 
governable; he had plowed in the sea. At the beginning of its in- 
dependence Venezuela, Bolivar's birthplace, was part of Greater 
Colombia, but upon the death of the liberator, Venezuela seceded from 
the union and embarked on a volatile, turbulent career^ of its own. 1 


1. The material in this section, unless otherwise noted, comes 
from the following sources: J. Fred Rippy, Latin America: A Modem 

History (Ann Arbor, 1958) ; Arthur P. Whitaker, The United States and 
South America the Northern Republics (Cambridge, Mass., 194b); 

Austin F. Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Government , ( 2d ed. 
New York, 195*0; A.P. Jankus and W.M. Malloy, Venezuela: Land of 
Opportunity (New York, 1958) . 


Until l846--i.e., for the first 16 years after separation — 
Venezuela was governed or controlled by Jose Antonio Paez, : one of 
Bolivar's generals. Although poor himself, Paez governed in the 
interests of the white oligarchy of merchants, planters, clergymen, 
and soldiers who favored a centralized republic dominated by an 
aristocracy of wealth in alliance with the Church. The Paez oligarchy 
was displaced in 1846 by the Liberals, a rival oligarchy that advocated 
a federal system. Theoretically, the Liberals, who ruled from 1846 
to 1858, transformed Venezuela into a federal republic; what they 
actually established was an unstable federation of caudillos , all 
vying for the position of real power, the supreme caudlllo at Caracas. 
Like the conservative supporters of Paez, the Liberals were mostly 
planters and intellectuals, but they included a few members of the 
lower classes. During their tenure in Caracas they abolished Negro 
slavery and adopted universal manhood suffrage* 

The 12 years from 1858 to 1870 were the most turbulent in 
Venezuelan history: a coalition of Conservatives and dissident 
Liberals unseated the Liberal government, both parties splintered 
into violent factions, and Venezuela was ravaged by almost continuous 
civil war. The wars almost destroyed the nation, and foreign inter- 
vention was narrowly averted before peace and order were restored by 
a new strong -man in 1870. 

The new leader was the able, aristocratic Antonio Guzman Blanco. 
Although the constitution under which he ruled prohibited two suc- 
cessive presidential terras, Guzman Blanco, directly or through his 
puppets, ran Venezuela with an iron hand for 19 years (1870-1889). 
Guzman was a skillful politician and capable administrator, though 
dishonest, vain, and despotic. While he constructed roads, bridges, 
schools, and public buildings, he stifled freedom of speech and the 
press, committed brutalities, and persecuted the Church. His critics — 
from exile, of course— who pointed out that his personal fortune grew 
more rapidly than the national wealth, eventually succeeded in ex- 
pelling him in 1889. From Paris Guzman watched his country broil in 
anarchy . 

Unsettled conditions prevailed in Venezuela until 1899 when a 
pair of mestizos with their guerrilla warriorB from the western 
mountains descended upon Caracas and overthrew the government. For 
the next 36 years these two guerrillas, Cipriano Castro and Juan 
Vicente Gomez, provided Venezuela with two tyrannical dictatorships, 
notorious even in Latin America for their Irresponsibility, brutality, 
and durability. 

Cipriano CaBtro (1899-1909) governed Venezuela as his personal 
property for 10 years, piling up huge deposits in Curacao and New York, 
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Jailing and executing political opponents, and enraging foreign govern- 
ments by his cavalier treatment of their citizens and claims. Late in 
1908 Castro, seriously ill, went to Europe to regain his failing health. 
His trusted lieutenant, Vicente Gomez, now took matters into his 
ovrn hands. Informin'' Castro that his health would undoubt- 
edly be better if he stayed in Europe permanently, Gomez tool: 
over the machinery of government that he was to manipulate for the 
next 27 years. 

With the exception of his foreign relations, Gomez conducted the 
business of government much like his unlamented predecessor. He was 
one of the world's cruelest dictators. While he amassed a hugh per- 
sonal fortune, he imprisoned, tortured, killed, or exiled hundreds of 
citizens. In his defense, it is argued that he maintained the peace 
and promoted Venezuela's material prosperity; the reply, however, 
which is more convincing, is that he achieved peace by terror, and 
that prosperity flowed not from Gomez but from the oil -pregnant soil 
of Venezuela. 

Oil production began near Maracaibo In 1918, and in 10 years 
Venezuela wa3 the second largest producer. i.n the world. Gomez 
sought to use the receipts from the Industry to lessen Venezuelan 
dependence on foreign countries and to diversify the economy. What 
revenue did not find its way into his own pockets the dictator used 
to pay off foreign debts, build roads, and make other material improve- 
ments. The oil industry also provided Jobs for many of the people. But 
there Is another side to the story. Contrary to Gomez' hopes, the 
growth of the industry tended to Increase not decrease the dependence 
on foreign countries and to produce specialization not diversification 
in the Venezuelan economy. Moreover, tHe prosperity of "black gold" 
did not trickle down to the masses, with the result that the gap 
between rich and poor widened and the general standard of living 
continued at a bare subsistence level. 

When Gomez, the "tyrant of the Andes, " died a natural death in 
1935, the people of Venezuela delirious with delight danced in the 
streets of Caracas while the Gomez family took to their heels, planes, 
and yachts. The people dumped tons of shackles, reminders of the 
incubus of the Gomez regime. Into the Caribbean at Puerto Cabello. 

Between the death of Gomez and an array coup in 1948, Venezuela 
experimented for 13 years with democratic government. Gomez' suc- 
cessor was his Minister of War General Eleazar Lopez Contreras. The 
new president believed in freedom and to everyone's surprise restored 
it to the people. He emptied the Jails of political prisoners and 
repatriated the exiles; guaranteed freedom of speech and the press; 
and granted labor the right to organize and to strike. In 1936, after 
Lopez Contreras had been elected by Congress to a full term, a new 
constitution was adopted for the nation. Although still basically 
conservative --there was no provision for direct election of the 
president, for Instance — the constitution revealed a definite break 
with the old tradition. This trend toward greater democracy continued 
so that by 1940 an opposition political party had blossomed tx> contest 
the election of Lopez Contreras' successor. The new party, called 
Democratic Action (AD), which nominated author Roraulo Gallegos, relied 
for support chiefly on labor and the intellectuals, who felt the trend 
toward democracy was moving too slowly. The Indirect election, how- 
ever, made the AD's task all but inpossible; the Congress, as expected, 
chose the government candidate. General Isaias Medina Angarlta. 

Medina Angarita was even more liberal than his predecessor. He 
carefully respected freedom of speech, preferred civilians to army 
officers for important postB, Imposed an income tax, and catered to 
the demands of labor. Although he suppressed some Nazi newspapers 
after Venezuela broke relations with the Axis in 1941, Medina Angarlta 
allowed the Communists to speak their minds freely. 
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As his tem of office waned, Medina Argarita tapped Angel 
Biagginl as the official choice for the presidency, a decision that 
neither AD nor the friends of Lopez Contreras accepted. AD leaders 
approached the president with a deal: a coalition government to 

serve for 1 year while a new constitution was written providing for 
direct popular election. When the president rejected the proposal, 
the AD turned to the army. With the support of some disaffected 
young officers, the AD attacked on 18 October 1945 , and within 24 
hours the government was theirs. 

After deporting Lopez Contreras and Medina Angarita and con- 
fiscating a good deal of private property, the junta of five civilians 
and two army officers who now assumed power turned to the business of 
giving Venezuela creditable government. The president of the junta 
was a 40-year lawyer, Romulo Betancourt, a political exile for many 
years, a one-time admirer of communism, and a close friend of labor. 
Betancourt’s program called for the expropriation of large estates, 
the construction by the government of low-cost housing, and the 
development of a publicly subsidized merchant marine. Two of its 
first acts — the junta was ruling by decree --were the imposition of an 
excess profits tax aimed at foreign oil companies and the establish- 
ment of price controls on essential products. The junta then began 
the task of framing a new constitution. Completed in October 1947 
after long debate by a constitutional assembly, the constitution was 
the most democratic in Venezuelan history. Its provision for popular 
elections was promptly exercised in the election of 1947 . To the 
surprise of all Latin America, this election in December 1947 was 
absolutely free and unrigged. The people gave AD a resounding vote 
of confidence and elected as president the AD candidate, Romulo 
Gallegos, who took office in February 1948. But Gallegos, continuing 
in the liberal fashion of the junta, made the mistake of alienating 
the army officers who had assured his party's triumph. He not only 
rejected an army demand for six cabinet posts but even talked of 
transforming the army into a^jpolice force. The tank 3 rumbled into 
action on 24 November 1948, Gallegos hustled into exile, many AD 
leaders were arrested, and a three-man military junta took over in 
Caracas . 

The new junta proceeded to ignore, except in its promises, the 
democratic developments of the past 3 years. It suspended the con- 
stitution of 1947, dissolved the Confederation of Venezuelan Workers, 
outlawed the AD and the Communist party, and tossed into concentration 
camps the lingering leaders of the AD. In 1952 the junta, by now 
under the leadership of Colonel Marcos Perez Jimenez, decided to 
solicit popular support for its program. Convinced that with the AD 
out of the running the government could win in an honest election, the 
Junta set one for 30 November. When the first returns indicated that 
the opposition was ahead of the government by two to one, however, 
the junta decided not to wait for the final results. It placed the 
nation in a state of siege, silencing the press and the radio for 
2 days. Then on 2 December it announced that the government party 
had gained more seats than all its opponents combined and that Perez 
Jimenez had been named provisional president of the nation. Early in 
1953 the new constitutional assembly confirmed Perez Jimenez as 
president, and 3 months later it put the finishing touches on the 
nation's new constitution. 

The dictatorship of "P.J., ,, as the president was known through- 
out the country, was characterized by peace and order but general 
discontentment. Although Perez Jimenez promoted a spectacular program 
of public works, the program resulted in no substantial improvement 
of the living conditions of the masses. The dictator angered all 
elements of society by his ruthless police -state methods and his 
ostentations pampering of the favored elite. As Perez' "constitutional" 
term neared its end, opposition activity quickened. The suppressed 
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political parties began to pool their action through the clandestine 
Junta Patriotlca . Even within the military establishment an anti- 
administration conspiracy developed. 

The end came on 22 January 1958 , as the climax to a general 
strike organized by the Junta Patriotlca . On the night after the 
second day of the strike the military approached the dictator with 
the news that he must go. On the following day a five -man junta 
headed by Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larrazabal assumed power, its chief 
mission to prevent a counterrevolutionary attack by the friends of 
Perez Jimenez. As for the deposed dictator, he arrived in the US in 
March and moved his family from its plush Miami hotel to an estate 
near Palm Beach. The New York Times remarked that it was unfortunate 
that the US should grant visas to such men as Perez Jimenez when 
thousands of the more deserving were denied entry. ^ 


a 2. (S) The Venezuelan Situation and Prospects, . 

NIE 89-58, 9 Se P 3, 4; Stanford University, Hispanic American 
Report , XI (No. 3), 159-152. 


The junta took office amid the confusion and uncertainty caused 
by the inevitable rumors of counterrevolutionary plots. To its great 
credit, however, it not only maintained order but did so without 
completely stifling liberty. As a precaution against its enemies the 
junta expelled several prominent perez, ilmenezlst as a nd found special 
missions abroad for officers of questionable fealty, but generally 
speaking it preserved and strengthened democratic processes. 

Within the year the junta arranged for democratic elections, the 
first in Venezuela since 1947. The leading parties contesting the 
election were the Acclon Democratica (AD), Union Republicana Demo- 
cratica (URD), the Christian Socialist (COPEI), and the Venezuelan 
Communist party (PCV), The results of the election, which was honest 
and without incident, was a clear-cut win for AD and its presidential 
candidate Roraulo Betancourt. Betancourt won almost 50 per cent of 
the vote; Larrazabal, his closest rival, 34 per cent; and Rafael 
Caldera, backed by the COPEI, 16 per cent. The AD also won large 
majorities in the Congress and Senate. The Communist party, which 
claimed 7 congressional seats, polled 6.2 per cent of the congressional 
votes but only 3.4 per cent of the presidential vote (for Larrazabel) . 3 


3. Stanford U, HAR XI (No. 12), 675, 676. 


In February i960 Betancourt celebrated his first year in office — 
in Itself a singular achievement for a freely elected president in 
Venezuela. But Betancourt's achievements, in the face of staggering 
problems, did not stop at survival. He kept a coalition of democratic 
parties working together despite pressures from both right and left. 

He began a sorely needed land reform, built schools and highways, and 
invited a World Bank mission to help plan a 4-year development program. 
In spite of high oil revenues, however, Venezuela has many obstacles 
in the path to stability and prosperity: land is still concentrated 

in the hands of a few; the cost of living is appalling,, houses and 
hospitals are inadequate; illiteracy is rife; and unemployment is 
rising. Moreover, Betancourt has undertaken to honor the notes piled 
up by his predecessor to finance the showy, graft-ridden public pro- 
jects of the ousted regime. 

As it entered its second year, the Betancourt administration 
demonstrated its increased control of the political situation by 
taking a firmer stand against its domestic and international foes. 
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In an anniversary speech Betancourt attacked the PCV as being "com- 
pletely Incompatible with democracy and in conflict with the interests 
of Venezuela." Because of their role in helping to rid the country of 
Perez Jimenez, the Communists had been lmmuned from violent criticism 
by the government. Prom the tenor of Betancourt's remarks, however. 

It appears that the Communists, who had been allowed a great deal of 
freedom, though excluded from the coalition government, were in for 
some heavy weather. 

Venezuela also began to react more strongly to the growing 
tensions in the Caribbean. Betancourt intensified his campaign against 
another enemy. General Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Republic. 

To its trade, transportation, and communications embargo, 
Venezuela added a charge, brought to the OAS, of "patent and flagrant 
violations of human rights" against the Dominican dictator. 

Although the suppression of an uprising In April i960 probably 
strengthened Betancourt's position, the chief threat to this govern- 
ment remains the army, for its role in politics d.s still decisive. 

The outcome of the Betancourt experiment meanwhile Is being watched 
carefully in Latin America. Its success would be applauded by all the 
democracies; its overthrow by a military coup would be of particular 
importance to the US since it would most likely be interpreted Inv 
Latin America as the result of a US preference for dictatorships. 


4. Stanford U, HAR, XIII (Apr 60), 111, 113; (S) NIB 89-58, 
9 Sep 58, 11; Time , LXXV (8 Feb 60), 3^-40. 


Foreign Relations 

For two reasons--one geopolitical and the other economic- -the US 
has exercised great influence in the foreign affairs of Venezuela 
since the latter's Independence from Spain. Thus it is possible to 
describe Venezuela's international role largely in terras of its re- 
lation to US policies --the Monroe Doctrine and imperailism and, more 
recently, internationalism and anti -communism. In addition, US eco- 
nomic interest in Venezuela has been a potent factor in that country's 
International relations, particularly since private US interests 
control the dominant industry — petroleum. Hov/ever much it may have 
chafed whenever these political and economic ties seemed to bind too 
tightly, Venezuela has never seemed disposed to cut them. 

Even while it was still part of Gran Colombia (i.e., before 1830) 
Venezuela found itself under the protection of the Monroe Doctrine, a 
unilateral declaration of US policy decreeing America off-limits for 
further European expansion. In 1824, months after Monroe's pro- 
nunciamento, Gran Colombia proposed an alliance with the US as a means 
of implementing the doctrine. The doctrine, however, remained a dead 
letter as far as Venezuela was concerned until 1895 when the anti- 
lraperallst Democrat, Grover Cleveland Intervened in a long-standing 
border dispute between Venezuela and British Guiana. With a ringing 
iteration of the doctrine, he demanded that the UK accept arbitration £ 


5. The material in this section, unless otherwise noted, comes 
from the following: Whitaker. US and SA ; Dexter Perkins, A History of 

the Monroe Doctrine , (rev ed, Boston, 1955) . 


That it promptly agreed to do so indicated that Great Britain was 
prepared to concede US hegemony in the Caribbean. At first Venezuela 
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and most of Latin America applauded. But in the end, to Venezuelans, 
who lost most of the disputed territory (although certainly not as 
much as it would have lost if Britian had been allowed coraple te free- 
dom of action), and to Latin Americans generally, the incident pro- 
vided additional causes for fear and resentment of the US. For 
Cleveland had made it plain that the purpose of the intervention was 
not to get territory for Venezuela but to force the UK to recognize 
US predominance in the area. Venezuelans did not rejoice over the 
news communicated by Secretary of State Olney to Salisbury that "the 
United States is practically sovereign on this continent and its .fiat 
is law." Cleveland's action was a diplomatic victory— for the US and 
the Monroe Doctrine, not for Venezuela and Pan-Americanism. 

Seven years later, with the rough rider Theodore Roosevelt now 
in the saddle in Washington, Venezuela was once again the cause of a 
reassertion of the Monroe Doctrine,- or better, a new edition of it 
known as the Roosevelt Corollary. In 1902 Cipriano Castro, the reck- 
less dictator of Venezuela, by a series of affronts and defaults in 
payment, provoked Britain, Germany, and Italy to intervene in behalf 
of their citizens. The powers, remembering Cleveland’s strong stand, 
were careful to secure Roosevelt's acquiescence beforehand, but when 
the intervention led to violence, and the violence to a strong reaction 
in the hemisphere, Roosevelt switched to a policy, eventually accepted 
by the powers, of settling the dispute by arbitration. This resolved 
the immediate issue; for the new type of European threat, however, the 
US now needed a policy for the future. Rejecting a proposal by 
Argentine Foreign Minister Drago that would have proscribed all inter- 
vention in Latin America, Roosevelt accepted instead a formula that 
barred Europeans but claimed a general right of Intervention for the 
US. Thus Roosevelt drew up a blueprint which succeeding administrations 
followed in furthering US Interests in the Caribbean. 

Up to the beginning of the First World War, Venezuela, with the 
other Latin American republics, continued to show its distrust of the 
growing power of the US. In a conference of the Bolivarian states in 
1912 at Caracas, Venezuela joined with its neighbors in exhibiting a 
renewed interest in hispanicism, an identification with Spanish culture 
with discernible anti-US overtones. Understandably, fear of the US 
afflicted those countries — Colombia and Venezuela --that were closest 
to the northern colossus. 

During World War I it was also these two countries that were the 
least ardent among the Bolivarian group in their support of the Allied 
war effort. Moreover, to the extent they did sympathize with the 
Allies it was invariably sympathy for the UK, Belgium, Italy, and 
France rather than for the US. Nevertheless, though it did not break 
with the Central Powers, Venezuela allowed US armed merchantmen to 
trade in its ports and went along with other pro-Allied measures. 

Venezuela is famous for the long line of dictators it has pro- 
duced, including, in this century alone, the nefarious Castro, Gomez, 
and Perez Jimenez. But, as professor Whitaker observes, "its real 
dictator in the present generation is oil, and the Venezuelan petroleum 
industry is controlled by foreigners." t'AQ £0’.s and early 30 1 s 
Gomez, realizing that Venezuelans themselves were not able 


6 . Whitaker, US and South America , 59 - 


to exploit the nation’s vast oil resources, and wishing to pay off 
the international debts that had long harried his country, cultivated 
the friendship of foreigners and foreign governments and welcomed 
investment from abroad. The result was to make Venezuela more than 


ever dependent upon foreign nations, especially the US. By 1948 two 
subsidiaries of Standard Oil of New Jersey accounted for one-half of 
the country's production of oil, which in turn accounted for 90 per 
cent of total exports. More recently the industry was generating 
60-70 per cent of the government's revenues and .accounting for 97 
per cent of its exports. Although the conduct of the US companies in 
Venezuela was probably no worse than that of other foreign coii£>anies 
in Latin America, the very preponderance of these alien "economic 
royalists 1 dominating the economy of Venezuela was bound to be harmful 
to the US politically. 

Along with an increasing tendency toward bilateral dealings with 
Latin America in economic affairs, the US, between wars, turned in- 
creasingly toward a policy of multilateral negotiations in political 
affairs. This policy was doubtless stimulated by (l) the conqsetltion 
offered by the League of Nations, which Latin Americans embraced 
eagerly as a counterweight to US domination, and (2) the approach of 
the Second World War. Accompanying the decline of the League and the 
rise of totalitarian aggression was a growing sense of regional 
solidarity, shared by Venezuela, among the nations of the hemisphere. 

The Americans expressed this solidarity at the conferences of 1936 in 
Buenos Aires and 1938 in Lima, which provided for consultation by the 
various foreign ministers in case of an outside threat to the hemisphere. 
At the conferences of foreign ministers called to implement the Lima 
decision (Panama 1939* Havana 1940, Rio 1942), the Venezuelan dele- 
gations played prominent and distinguished parts. Partly as a result 
of this feeling of the need for hemispheric unity and partly because 
of the existence of antiexpansionist civilian governments in power in 
Venezuela and Colombia, these two neighbors were able to settle a long 
standing border dispute in April 1941. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor provided the test for the inter- 
American system created by the conferences. Venezuela responded by 
breaking diplomatic relationship the Axis powers on 31 December. 
Throughout the war it participated in many of the anti -Axis declarations 
and enforcement measures adopted by most Latin American governments. 

But it was not until February 1945, that, in order to establish elibi- 
bility for admission to the coming conference of the United Nations, 
Venezuela saw fit to declare war. Its oil, of course, which had been 
flowing ceaselessly into Allied planes, tanks, and vehicles, contri- 
buted more to the war effort than could any possible diplomatic or 
military gesture by Venezuela. 

In the postwar world Venezuela 1 s international role continued 
more than ever to be determined by its economic and political relation- 
ship to the US, since, despite the ostensible pan -Americanization of 
continental security, the Caribbean remained a primary US security 
zone. Another important, if less decisive, influence on Venezuelan 
foreign relations was the character of the incumbent government; the 
attitudes, sympathies, principles, and practices of the AD regime 
differed radically from those of the Perez Jimenez dictatorship that 
assumed power in 1948. 

Perez Jimenez made a special effort to cultivate US friendship, 
and d\irlng his 10-year reign US-Venezuelan relations were cordial. 
Although his methods and internal policies could hardly be termed 
models of democratic decorum, his economic and international views 
were in accord with US policy. The dictator welcomed private foreign 
investment, which ensured continued US domination of the oil industry. 

US investment in Venezuela was estimated recently at about $3 billion. 

between 'the US and Venezuela under Perez Jimenez 
were reinforced by a concert of views on communism. In international 
affairs, therefore, the dictator vigorously supported the US on many 
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cold-war issues. For example, when the US faced a crisis in the Formosa 
Straits in 1955* Venezuela's foreign minister publicly placed his 
country's moral support and strategic resources at the service of the 
US "in order to safeguard the ideals of liberty and justice. "Venezuela 
discouraged commercial and diplomatic intercourse with the Soviet Bloc 
and followed the US lead in condemning Soviet imperialism in Hungary 
and the US-French-Israeli intervention in Egypt. US-Venezuelan re- 
lations during the dictatorship, however, were nqt perpetual bliss. 
Venezuelan officials displayed vexation whenever >the US showed any 
leaning toward oil import restrictions, caviled at US economic policy 
in Latin America as "unduly negative," and took an independent tack on 
the issue of territorial waters. 

Another complication barring perfect harmony was the matter of 
choosing friends in the hemisphere. Perez Jimenez 1 predilection for 
dictators Somoza, Odrla, Batista, and Trujillo, if not prejudicial to 
US policy, was nonetheless embarrassing; his hatred of Munnz Marin and 
Jose Flgueres was even more so. Perez Jimenez detested Munoz, who, as 
governor of Puerto Rico, is in effect a US official, for harboring the 
dictator's exiled rival, Romulo Betancourt. He regarded Figueres of 
Costa Rica, another friend of Bentancourt and democracy, as public 
enemy number one in the hemisphere. Unfortunately for US-Venezuelan 
accord, while Venezuela was giving moral and probably material support 
to an Invasion of Costa Rica by exiles from Nicaragua in 1955* the US 
was supporting Flgueres and Costa Rica. 

In 1958 with the triumphant return of Bentancourt and the AD, a 
march by which Venezuela moved from the dictator camp into the camp of 
the democracies, the nation's foreign policy turned some appropriate 
somersaults. Venezuela reestablished friendly relations with Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, and Costa Rica and ended its honeymooning with Nicaragua, 
Cuba, and the Dominican Republic. (With the last, it severed relations 
on 12 June 1959.) In 1958 the populace of Caracas provided a vivid 
illustration of its feelings toward the defunct Perez Jiminez regime 
and toward the US, who in 195^ had awarded the dictator with the Legion 
of Merit. They greeted visiting Vice President Nixon by cursing, 
spitting, and bashing in the windows of his limousine. 

In spite of popular indigation toward the US, aggravated by the 
rankling presence of Perez Jimenez in posh retirement in Florida, the 
Betancourt government, because of the close economic ties with the US 
and an antipathy toward international communism, appeared ready to 
adopt, preferably in concert with the other Latin American countries, 
a firm but friendly attitude toward the US. ' 


7. (S) NIE 89-58, 9 Sep 58 ; Stanford U, HAR , XII (Aug 1959) *328. 


Communism 


The Venezuelan Communist party (PCV) organized clandestinely in 
1931* emerged as a legitimate political party in 19^5. It was driven 
underground by Perez Jimenez, but has now reemerged under the leader- 
ship of GuBtavo Machado Morales. The party is numerically weak in 
comparison with the three major parties of the left (AD, C0P2I, and 
URD), but it exertB considerable influence through its infiltration 
of key positions in organized labor, the press, the teaching profession, 
and student organizations. It has also achieved some success in its 
efforts to infiltrate the government and the major leftist parties. 

Its most immediate and pressing objectives are to preserve its present 
freedom of action and to prepare a firm base from which to influence 
future governments. The PCV's public efforts are directed primarily 
toward achieving respectability and acceptance as the most patriotic 
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and democratic of Venezuelan parties. Its stated program is a com- 
posite of those of the 3 major parties, but it is more stridently 
nationalistic and anti -imperialist . It is most vociferous in its 
support of the concept of "national unity" — which is, in effect, the 
concept of a popular front against military reaction. However, the 
party remains fundamentally hostile toward AD, which it recognizes as 
its most effective rival for popular and labor leadership. 

Its resistance to the Perez Jimenez dictatorship temporarily im- 
proved the Communists' relative position in Venezuelan labor leader- 
ship. Since the fall of the dictatorship, they have been able to 
exploit this advantage. However, it was the surviving AD-.sympathetic 
unions which took the lead in organizing labor resistance to the 
dictatorship, and, with the return of AD and COPEI labor leaders from 
exile and prison, these unions have regained leading position in the 
labor movement. At the 1958 national convention of the reorganized 
Federation of Petroleum Workers relative party strength is estimated 
to have been as follows: AD, 60 per cent; PCV, 27 per cent; URD, 7 

per cent; COPEI, 6 per cent. 

In Latin America the Venezuelan Communist party runs second to 
Argentina in total membership and second to Chile in the percentage 
of total votes captured In the most recent elections. As of December 
1958 the PCV was estimated to have 30,000 to 35*000 members. It 
claimed 6.2 per cent of the total votes cast in the 1958 election, 
winning 2 of the 51 seats in the upper house and 7 of the 133 in the 
lower house. However, Larrazabal, head of the military junta which 
ruled Venezuela during 1958 and to whom the Communists gave their 
support, did not win the presidency. Their vote helped him poll a 
large majority in Caracas, but his alignment with this element appears 
to have cost him heavily in other parts of the country. The PCV polled 
only 3 .^ per cent of the presidential vote. Since the PCV candidate 
received 4.8 per cent of the vote In 1948, this Beeraed to show a de- 
crease in Communist strength. Throughout the campaign Betancourt was 
outspokenly anti -Communist. 

The leaders of all the major parties in fact have taken occasion 
to declare their lack of sympathy with communism, but they have also 
supported the right of the Communists to participate in Venezuelan 
politics aB a legitimate political party. It Is unlikely that they 
regard Communist activities as a serious danger in comparison with the 
possible restoration of a military dictatorship. So long as that 
threat remains, they will be unwilling to forego the potential contri- 
bution of the effective Communist organization to a united civilian 
resistance. Consequently, there is no early prospect of effective 
action to limit Communist activity in Venezuela, at least not until 
a stable civilian government has established itself beyond doubt. 8 


8 . (S) NIE 89-58, 9 Sep 58; US Sen, "United States-Latin 

American Relations" (Study by Corp for Eco and Ind Research for the 
Cmte on For Rel, 86 th Cong, 2d sess; Washington, i 960 ), 21; 

(C) "Venezuela, NIS 86 , sec 57, 1.-4: 


Military Missions 

The rise of professionalism In the Venezuelan army dates from 
the introduction in 1905 of foreign doctrine and discipline. In that 
year Venezuela began sending its officers to Chilean military schools 
and welcomed a training mission from that country. Since Chile had 
recently reorganized its army under German tutelage, Venezuela's 
modem military development began along European lines. European 
training continued after World War I with the organization of French 
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military missions. The French ground missions assigned to reorganize 
the Venezuelan Army operated only briefly, the first from 1921 to 1923, 
and the second during 1936. The French air mission of 1921 had a more 
lasting effect: an aviation school was established, and air fields 
were constructed. The mission was considered a failure, however, be- 
cause of the unpopularity of the French personnel and the constant 
failure of the student aviators. When the mission was terminated in 
1923» several French instructors were retained on an individual con- 
tract basis. Another result of the mission was that all Venezuelan 
air equipment until 1935 was of French manufacture. Its inferior 
quality, however, later caused the government to place claims against 
the manufacturers. 

Other European nations were also active In Venezuelan military 
circles prior to World War II. Individual Spaniards assisted in 
organizing the School of National Safety (the Police and National 
Guard School) between 1938 and July 1940 and, more important, an 
Italian air mission began operating during this same period. The 
Italian mission, eventually numbering 12 members, exerted a strong 
influence on the development of the Venezuelan Air Force at the eve 
of the war. 

The US maintains army, navy, and air force missions in Venezuela. 
Although individual officers have represented the US in Caracas since 
1938, the army has operated a formal mission in Venezuela only since 
1944. The present mission dates from 10 August 1931, and through 
agreements signed in February 1957 the mission, consisting of 20 
officers and 18 enlisted men, has been extended for an indefinite 
period. The mission personnel serve in advisory capacities in each 
branch of the Venezuelan Army and as instructors in the branch service 
schools. 

The US began negotiations with Venezuela for the establishment 
of a naval mission in July 1940, and a mission was finally assigned 
in March 1941. The present nfftseion, consisting of 7 officers, 6 navy 
and 1 marine and 14 enlisted men, was appointed on 23 August 1950. 

The US has had an air mission in Venezuela since 13 January 1944. 
A new contract, signed on 16 January 1953, Is due to expire in 1961.9 


9. Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Poltlcis in Latin America (new York, 
I960), 32, 33; Dept of State, Office of inter- American Regional Pol 
Aff, untitled doc on foreign and US missions in Latin America, ca. 
1954; (U) Dept of State, Office of Inter- American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on US missions in Latin America, ca. 1957; (S) ODCSOPS, 
"Chronology of Pertinent Authority for U.S. Military Missions," Tabs 
A and B. 


US Military Assistance 1936-1951 

Prior to World War II Venezuela made substantial purchases of 
US military equipment. At least 30 of the aircraft in its 37 plane 
air force and 4 of the 10 major vessels in its navy were of US origin. 
Between November 1935 and June 1940 the US licensed the shipment of 
about $2 million in munitions to Venezuela. 

On 6 May 1941 Venezuela was declared eligible for aid under the 
Lend-Lease Act, and on 18 March 1942 it signed a lend-lease agreement 
with the US. From 1942 to 1951 Venezuela received lend-lease assist- 
ance to the value to $4,528,492, almost all of it before 2 September 
1945* Most of the assistance was allocated in the following categories 
and amounts: 
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aircraft and aeronautical material $1,564,210 

ordnance 668,855 

tanks and vehicles 777,341 

vessels -789,864 

On 27 April 1949 Venezuela signed an agreement for the' liquidation of 
its financial obligations incurred under the Lend-Lease Act. 

On 26 December 1945 the US military establishment was authorized 
under the terms of the Surplus Property Act to grant military aid to 
Venezuela. As of 31 October 1948 Venezuela had received $7,955,000 
worth of aid under this act. 10 


10. World Peace Foundation, Documents on American Foreien 
Rel !^ 0 ”® J . uly 193 ?l June 1940 • Jones and Myers, ed (Boston, 

XI o44 ; US House, "Thirty-second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sees; Washington, 

1951), App I (b); (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs,” 
Enel to memo, JMAC to Sec A, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48. 


US Military Assistance 1949-1960 - 

Since Venezuela is capable of purchasing with its own funds all 
materiel and equipment required for its armed forces, it has not 
received military grant assistance from the US. The US does have a 
military understanding with Venezuela, however, based on the results 
of planning talks in 1956. In an exchange of notes the US agreed, 
subject to annual appropriation of funds by Congress, to sell Venezuela 
over a 10-year period $180 million worth of military equipment on 
credit terms that permit Venezuela to pay for individual purchases 
over a period of 3 years. Though FY 1959 Venezuela has placed firm 
orders for equipment requiring $35 million in credit. Through 31 
December 1959, Venezuela repaid $23*7 million of this current debt, 
including $1.3 million interest. FY i960 orders for an additional 
$14 million of equipment are currently being developed from the list 
of requirements.il 


11. OSD ( OSD/XSA files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 
1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 


Non-US Military Purchases 

As of July 1955 Venezuela apparently led Latin America in the 
purchase of non-US military equipment. The US State Department 
reported that the chief reasons given for these purchases were the 
comparatively easier credit terms and the availability of European 
goods. According to the report, Venezuela had contracted for at 
least $30.7 million worth of non-US military equipment. This equip- 
ment included: 6 Canberra Jet bombers, 2 jet transports, 21 Vampire 

Jet aircraft and 3 destroyers from the UK; 224 mortars and ammunition, 
12 patrol vessels, 40 tanks, and 1 transport yacht, and rifles and 
ammunition from Sweden, Switzerland, and Belgium. With .the exception 
of the French tanks all this equipment was bought for cash. 12 


12. (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American 

Armament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, 1-4, App, Table I. 
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US Economic Aid 


Because ** possesses the most assured source of dollar income 
and the highest per capita national income in Latin America, Venezuela 
has needed little economic aid from the US. The government's share 
?nj.I h S oil industr y' 3 revenue alone totals $2.4 million a day. Since 
19^0 Venezuela has received $15.5 million from the .US, approximately 0.5 
per cent of the Latin American total. The greater part of this aid was in 
the form of several small Export -Import Bank loans obligated since 1949.13 


13- (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance, " 16 Mar 60, 74. 


Venezuelan Armed Forces 

Estimates of the influence of the armed forces in the political 
life of Venezuela vary considerably. The traditional view, expressed 
by several experts in Latin American history, reiterates General 
Bolivar's famous remark: "Venezuela is a barracks." The history of 

the nation, they believe, could be told in the lives of its military 
dictators; the unchallenged supremacy of the armed forces has been the 
chief characteristic of the nation's politics. Despite the collapse 
of Perez Jimenez' military dictatorship in January 1958 and the 
election of a civilian president in the following December, the armed 
forces are still the most potent factor in the affairs of government. 

Recent Intelligence reports do not completely agree with this 
traditional view. Because, they report, from 1935 to 1958 every 
Venezuelan government existed only at the sufferance of the military, 
it. is commonly supposed that the armed forces still have the power to 
make and break governments at will. This supposition is doubtful in 
the present circumstances. Tfce rank-and-file of the army, are ill- 
tralned and unreliable conscripts who might well refuse to impose the 
will their officers on a civil population united in its resistance. 
They believe the likelihood of a concerted effort on the part of the 
military to seize power has apparently receded, although they admit 
that relations between the military and civilian elements have con- 
tinued tense. 1 4 


14. Lieuwen, Arms and Politics . 165; (s) NXE 89-58, 9 Sep 58; 
Wm. S. Stokes, Latin American Politics (New York, 1959), 129, 132. 


According to one student of Latin America, Venezuela is in the 
transitional stage between military-dominated and civilian-controlled 
government. The "curse" of militarism, he says, is far from being 
lifted. The figures for military expenditures seem to buttress his 
thesis. Contrary to expectations, the advent of a popular, democratic 
government in Venezuela saw an increase rather than a decrease in 
military expenditures. According to one news source, Betancourt has 
had to maintain military expenditures at a high level in order to 
keep the array in the barracks and out of the palace. 


(, 
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Table I 

(In Millions of Bolivares) 



Total National Budget 

Defense Budget 

Defense % of 
Total 

1936/r 

154^/3 

1946/7 

1947/8 

1948/9 

1949/50 

1950/51 

285.3 

304.3 

1.064.1 
1,426.9 
1,946.0 

1 . 602.2 
1,531.8 

■ 35.8 
34.4 
79.8 
109.2 
128.5 
178.9 
172.0 

12.3 

11.3 

7.5 
7.7 

6.6 
11.2 
10.5 


Table IJ 

(I.o millions, of l'£ dollars) 


Total National Budget Defense Budget 


Defense % of 
Total 


1949 

$495 

1950 

483 

1951 

490 

1952 

585 

1953 

590 

1954 

709 

1955 

704 


$40 

8.1 

r,A 

11.2 

52 

10.6 

59 

10.1 

60 

8.7 

60 

8.5 

62 

8.7 


Table III 

(In millions of US dollars) 


1955/6 

1956/7 

1957/8 


Total National Budget Defense Budget 


$ 910 
1,161 
1,836 


$ 82.2 
93.0 
142.3 


Defense % of 
Total 


8.1 

9.0 

7-3 


Table IV 

(In millions of US dollars) 


1958 

1959 

1960 


Total' National Budget 


Defense Budget 


Defense % of 
Total 


$1,620 

1,863 

Unknown 


$187 

188 

178 


11.5 
10.1 
11.3 15 


15. Table I: (C) NIS 86 , sec 65 , 34, 35 . 

Table II: (c) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin 

American Armament Expenditures, " Int Ffct No. 6986 , 14 Sep 55, App, 

Table I. Table III: (S) ASD/lSA, "Venezuela" Briefing Book, Office, 

Reg. Dir Western Hemisphere. 

Table IV; (S) OSD, "MSP;196l, " f277; (S) Venezuela Briefing 
Book. _ Because of the various definitions of national budget and what 
should be included as military expenditures great care must be ex- 
ercised by the reader in making comparisons of figures in one table 
with those in another, (e.g.. Several Items usually classified as 
military expenditures --airports, military housing, officer’s clubs, 
etc. --are included in the budgets of other ministries in Venezuela) 


7 
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The Venezuelan armed forces numbered 27,356 in 1959, distributed 
as follows: 14,500 amy, 6,000 national guard, 4,947 navy, and 2,409 

air force. Intelligence estimates indicate that the Venezuelan -Army* ' 
would be capable of defending the country /against a minor attach from 
neighboring countries or offering-token resistance to sustained attack 
by a modem military force. The sam-' intelligence sources evaluated 
the arms and equipment, as of 15 May 1959 , of the Venezuelan Army as 
insufficient, heterogeneous, and largely obsolete or obsolescent. 

Major weapons as of that date Included 1,452 mortars (US and France); 

97 artillery’ pieces (US and France); 58 light tanks (40 from France, 

18 from US). 

The Venezuelan Navy is in the process of rapid excansion. At 
present it has 3 destroyers (UK), 6 Italian-built irigates, 3 Canadian 
frigates, 1 ex-U3 submarine, and miscellaneous patrol, coast guard, 
and transport vessels. It has announced plans to purchase a cruiser 
in the near future. Venezuela leads Latin America*’ in the purchase of 
non-US warships, to the detriment of US plans for the standardization 
of Latin American naval armaments. Because of this raDid expansion 
and because of the extreme heterogeneity of the fleet,' combat effec- 
tiveness is low. There is a shortage of trained enlisted crews and 
repair facilities, and in ,the event of an emergency, the problem of 
spare parts for non-US ships would be a serious one. 

The air force includes 171 aircraft, including 67 jets, about 
one-fourth of British and the remainder of US manufacture. Maintenance 
is above Latin American standards and generally adequate, but there is 
a shortage of trained technical personnel. Though the air force is 
capable of assisting the army in maintaining internal order and limited 
initial offensive operations against neighboring countries, it has no 
strategic capability by US standards. 

r 




n 


V 


r 


16. (S) "Venezuela" Briefing Book; Jane's Fighting Ships 1959- 

I9d 0 (London, 1959) > 464-466; (c) Dept of “state, Int Rpt ilo. 69db, 
1-4, App, Table 1. 


MAP 

The US has signed no bilateral military agreement with Venezuela. 
Hence, there are no MAP supported forces in the Venezuelan armed 
forces and no MAAG. (The liaison function between the Venezuelan 
armed forces and the DOD required in administering the sales program 
is being performed by US military mission personnel assigned to the 
country) As discussed above, the US has a military understanding 
with Venezuela covering the sale of military equipment through a 
special program. The major contribution of Venezuela to the security 
of the Western Hemisphere lies in its supply of strategic raw materials, 
particularly oil and iron ore. .he object of any special US military 
considerations toward Venezuela is to insure the continued production 
of and US access to these strategic resources, to obtain Venezuelan 
participation in and support of measures to defend the Hemisphere, 
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primarily by protection of its own resources; and to retain Venezuela's 
friendship as well as its support of US foreign policies. If 


17. (S) OSD, "MSP j 1961, ",279. 


Disarmament 


President Romulo Betancourt has enthusiastically supported the 
Chilean proposals for an arms limitation conference. Furthermore, 
the Venezuelan armed forces publicly seconded the civilian authorities 
on this issue. Acting Minister of Defense, Brigidier General Pacheco 
Vivas, stated that the Defense Ministry fully shared the national 
government's judgment regarding the Q arms race in which, he asserted, 
Venezuela had never been involved. 


18. (C) Dept of State, "Latin American Efforts to Limit Araments." 

Intelligence Rpt No. 8194, 15 Jan 60. 


APPEIIDIX I 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM - ASSISTANCE TO LATIN AMERICA 

(These figures are cumulative totals as of 30 June 1959. 
All figures in millions of US $) 



Grant Aid 

Military 

Assistance 

Credit 

Financing 

Excess 

Stocks 

MAP 

Total MAP 
(Includes Excess 

Stocks) 

Argentina 







25.5 

(5.52) 

25.5 

(2.5*) 

Bolivia 

0.3 




0.1 

(.092) 

117.0 

25.2*) 

117.4 

13.2*) 

Brazil 

101.4 

392) 



66.5 


30.5 

6.6*) 

198.4 

22.3*) 

Chile 

34.3 

:i3* 



16.2 

jl4*j 

26.9 

5.8* 

77.4 

8.7* 


Columbia 

21.9 

8.5*) 


8.6 

(7.52) 

9.1 

(1.9*5 

39.6 

4.4* 


Costa Rica 







9.7 

(2.1*) 

9.7 

1.1* 


Cuba 

11.0 




5.4 

(4.7*) 

2.6 

.56* 

19.0 

2.1* 


Dominican Republic 

£.3 

[2 .4* 

1 


1.9 

(1.6*| 

1.8 

.39*) 

10.0 

1.12 


Ecuador 

18.5 

7.2 * 



3.4 

(2.9*5 

21.0 

(4.5*) 

42.9 

4.82 


El Salvador 







6.2 

(1.3*) 

6.2 

.71* 


Guatemala 

0.8 

.312 


0.1 (.092) 



63.4 

13.6*) 

64.3 

7.2* 


Haiti 

1.6 

.62;5 



0.1 

(.092) 

28.2 

(6.1*) 

29.9 

3.4* 


Honduras 

0.8 

.31* 





17.5 

(3.7*5 

18.3 

2.1* 


Mexico 

2.5 1 

.97* 


1.0 (1.92) 

1 


6.3 

1.3*) 

9.8 

1.12 


Nicaragua 

1.2 ( 

.47* 





6.2 

1.3*) 

7.4 

.83* 


Panama 







11.4 

2.4*) 

11.4 

1.3* 


Paraguay 

0.3 1 

. 12$) 

.03 (.012) 



19.7 

(4.2*) 

20.0 

2.2* 


Peru 

30.4 

11.8*) 

15.6 (302) 

8.3 

(7.2*) 

20.9 

4.5*) 

75.2 

8.5* 


Uruguay 

22.1 j 

8.5*) 


4.8 

(4.2*) 

10.5 

2.3*5 

: 37.4 

4.2* 


Venezuela 



_ 

35.4 (682) 



1.1 

(.24*) 

. _ 36.5 

4.1* 


Total Latin America 

256.3 

52.1 

115.4 

V 

464.2 

888.0 * 


Tables compiled from (S) ASD (ASD/lSAf lies) , Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 1961; (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance/* 

1.0 Mar 60 . Annual obligations data are on a "program" basis, that is, obligations incurred during a fiscal year from appropriations foi 
;hat year. The cumulative totals are on a "net" obligations basis, that is, total obligations minus deobligations, plus reobligations, 
^e sum of the annual data, therefore, may not add, by small amounts, to the cumulative totals for Individual countries. (Continued next 

pag 
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I 


ASSISTANCE TO LATIN AMERICA CONTINUED 


Non-MAP 

Economic 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Total Latin Amer 


425.7 

58.3 
1,189.7 

25O.3 

155.8 

48.6 
38.0 

0.6 

%t 

40.7 
36.6 

12.7 

410.6 

22.4 

45.2 

15.2 

233.6 

12.1 

15.4 


Total 
Economic 
( incl MAP) 


Grand Total 
Eco & Mil MAP 
& Non-MAP (less 
Excess Stocks) 


Total 

Military Sales 
( Purchased) 


(13.8*) 

451.2 

12.5/) 

451.2 

11.7/) 19.5 

1.9*) 

175.3 

(5.2/) 

175.6 

4.5/ 

0.5 

( 39#) 

1,220.2 

34.5/) 

1,321.6 

>34*) 

23.2 

8.3/,) 

283.2 

(8/) 

317.5 

8.2* 

11.9 

(5/) 

164.9 

4.6*) 

186.8 

4.8* 

1 10.2 

(1.6*1 

58.3 

1.6*1 

58.3 

1.5* 

1 0.9 

(1.2/) 

40.6 

(1.1*1 

51.o 

(1.3* 

5.7 

(.019/) 

2.4 

.07*) 

8.7 

.22* 

1.6 ( 

1.1* 

55.3 

1.5*) 

73.8 

1.9* 

i.5 ( 

.09/1 

9.0 

.25/) 

9.0 

.23* 

0.9 ( 

1.3*/ 

104.1 

2.9*) 

105.0 

2.7* 

0.6 ( 

1.2/ 1 

64.8 

1.8*) 

65.4 

1.7* 

0.2 ( 

( . 41/) 

30.2 | 

.85*) 

31.0 

.80* 

1.4 

(13.4*) 

416.9 

11.8*) 

420.4 

11*) 

3.6 ( 

.73*) 

28.6 

.81*} 

29.8 

.77* 

| 2.1 ( 

(1.5* 

56.6 

i.o*5 

56.6 

1.5* 

> N. A. 

.53* 

34.9 

1*) % 

35.2 

.91* 

\ ©.4 ( 

(7.6* 

254.5 

7.2* 

300.5 

7.8* 

36.2 

(.39*/ 

22.6 

.64*1 

44.7 

1.1* 

> 2.7 ( 

(.50*) 

16.5 { 

.47* 

51.9 

1.3*3 

1 54.4 ( 


3,525.3 

3,840.6 


177.5 


In addition, Latin American Regional obligations and expenditures are not shown in the table, but are included in the totals. (These 
obligations and expenditures total $27.9 million of which $25 million are MAP Economic funds.) Consequently, the sum of the country 
cumulative totals does not equal the figures shown for total Latin America, a/ "Excess Stocks' 1 figures represent the acquisition valu 


cumulative totals does not equal the figures shown for total Latin America, a/ "Excess Stocks' 1 figures represent the acquisition valu 
of equipment and supplies excess to the requirements of the U.S. military departments granted to countries without charge to MAP appro 
prlated funds, i Includes $89 thousand credit financing; 2 includes $990 thousand credit financing; 3 includes an estimated $147 thoui 
credit financing; 4 includes $15.6 million credit financing; 5 includes $35.4 million credit financing. 

Note: Percentage columns do not add up to 100* because assistance figures and percentage figures have been rounded off. 
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APPENDIX II 


Dollar Value of the arms, ammunition and implements of war 
authorized to be exported from the U.S. under export licenses issued 
by the Department of State 



1946 

1 9*7 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Argent ina 

14,050,104 

19,899,283 

30,635,061 

11,090,918 

5,193,974 

5,654,506 

Bolivia 

327,224 

30,534 

495,437 

977,500 

$98, 116 

1,390,502 

Brazil 

11,249,240 

10,134,083 

16,539,614 

21,494,801 

17,062,258 

24,107,487 

Chile 

1, 552,201 

1,253,805 

3,434,37s 

2,570,347 

1,140,256 

1,998,034 

Colombia 

3,454,428 

1,707,525 

4,045,733 

4,177,312 

8,467,407 

5,704,882 

Costa Rica 

418,602 

257,735 

1,013,966 

646,520 

311,290 

429,361 

Cuba 

1,617,555 

1,110,061 

1,720,120 

1,755,8.0 

1,395,539 

1, 388,652 

Dominican Republic 

256,644 

1,519,130 

1,091,512 

1,020,704 

808,891 

1,053,848 

Ecuador 

1,332,728 

470,203 

1,003,222 

731,370 

1,285,763 

1,024,724 

El Salvador 

155,874 

908,185 

195,095 

633, 309 

763,035 

361,266 

Guatemala 

185,136 

175,961 

1,158,287 

1,097,518 

653,912 

736,486 

Haiti 

51,970 

36,749 

318,034 

138,253 

166,385 

319,809 

Honduras 

263,250 

456,978 

1,127,636 

2,287,643 

802,277 

1,493, 578 

Mexico 

7,115,268 

4,343,464 

12 , 6 42,664 

5,170,133 

7,459,258 

6,379,239 

Nicaragua 

184,345 

554,971 

* 506,821 

392,431 

444,287 

427,804 

Panama 

514,459 

4,645,877 

2,139,669 

468,911 

1,117,025 

1, 342,748 

Paraguay 

22,529 

101,621 

464,518 

121,897 

337,034 

419,569 

Peru 

4,828,943 

1,375,358 

2,393,591 

972,153 

1,145,940 

2, 121,056 

Uruguay 

714,311 

438,747 

858,245 

1,392,574 

905,804 

983,160 

Venezuela 

7,117,166 

4,548,109 

8,805,127 

8,796, 317 

4,348,051 

... 5,001,299 

Total 

$55,412,977 

$54,064,379 

$91,803,738 

$6 4,776,472 

$54,806,502 

$62,378,890 


These statistics were obtained from reports prepared 
by the Munitions Division, Department of State for 
the National Munitions Control Board. 



1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 








(Ja;i ~ Jit. onl„ ) 

-2,590,783 

5,183.379 

8,2.31,461 

3,317,846 

13,469,776 

14, 537 , 541 

20, 663,054 

5, 229,656 

715,031 

575,521 

8.7,335 

2,133,994 

3,272,279 

1,175,735 

2,334,690 

1,072,661 

13,517,308 

13, 145, £ 15 

25,020,480 

21,438,213 

35,795,437 

72, 6^7, ','32 

,,1,702,174 

16,749,642 

2,241,274 

>,282,012 

5,711,333 

7,667,921 

10,698,248 

9,04 ,536 

lz.^o.nn 

3,219,910 

3,545,300 

10,88?,363 

20,306,659 

20,801,672 

12,413,020 

12,611,532 

5,595,920 

4,485,021 

730, 373 

904,327 

4,14^,241 

3,228,144 

1,561,796 

1,531,555 

2,071,503 

958,420 

2,o04,423 

3-463,320 

.,709,091 

4,540,095 

13,138,212 

11,316,406 

8,825,635 

1,418,33? 

2 , u,)l , 604 

2,252,021 

2,333,948 

1,926,264 

1,363,392 

2,704,530 

3,430,031 

461,12? 

1,434,700' 

2,514,036 

1,625,723 


C 9^,373 

1,596,706 

3,743,230 

1,735,377 

967,87? 

755,743 

1,051,123 

1,144,005 

968, 498 

900, 312 

889,^42 

200,752 


702,826 

1,453,401 

1, 566, 142 

2,540,753 

4,505,937 

4,651,55s 

1,223,042 

207,451 

140, 368 

616, 452 

230,103 

333,871 

313,768 

78s,7ol 

85,117 

1, 887,665 

692,038 

1,415,617 

658,243 

1,335,437 

880,492 

1,321,826 

206,578 

8,35'2,7?0 

13,174,269 

11,905,336 

9,328,200 

1 13,312,630 


34,236, 25‘‘ 

13,671,542 

550,29;, 

519,804 

1,052,368 

2,897,744 

1,584,521 

1,754,411 

1,785,455 

742,322 

1,154,717 

975,651 

714,363 

303,079 

962,222 

1,816,160 

1,522,383 

545,751 

443,307 

170,229 

303, 058 


210,530 

2,271,530 

1,287,245 

t , . 

3,435, 125 

2,911,374 

18,777,030 

9,357,524 

9,708,555 

8,225,446 

6,111,358 

1,816,685 

530,130 

545,870 

608, 531 

1,394,979 

1,513,354 

2,326,554 

2,151,930 

1,216,685 

7,205,533 

16,662,132 

15,824,763 

— 1.3,545,849 

26,361,935 

36,547,075 

51,453,098 

24,325,809 

* — t 

$56,816,141 

$83,463,551 

$132,197,900 

$108,891,199 

$156,946,884 

$278,615,669 

$228,650,837 

$80,248,366 










APPENDIX III 




LATIN AMERICA* 

Population, Area and Gross National Product ( 38 Prices) 



Population 

Area 

(Sq. Miles) 

Total Gi 

;p - $ Mi Hi 

ons US 

Per 

Capita GNP - . Dollars US 


Wb<; 1 

195? 

195tf 

1939 Eat. 


1937 

1958 

1939 Est 

Argentina 

20, 600,000 

1,064,000 

3,303 

3.-41 

3,731 

3, ''19 

180 

133 

185 

1/: 

Brazil 

64,200,000 

3, 300, 000 

11,, 03 

12,130 

12,699 

13,207 

194 

198 

202 

20- 

Chile 

7,500,000 

28: >,000 

2,691 

2,769 

2,8l8 

2,950 

388 

330 

383 

393 

Colombia 

13,900,000 

440,000 

2,521 

2,4.2 

2,493 

2, 554 

195 

187 

185 

185 

Cuba 

6,000,000 

44,000 

2,427 

2,71-9 

2,569 

2,320 

388 

431 

397 

382 

Dominican Republic 

2,900,000 

13,015 

560 

25 

650 

650 

214 

233 

232 

223 

Ecuador 

4,200,000 

112,000 

745 

734 

792 

620 

196 

201 

198 

195 

Guatemala 

3,700,000 

42,042 

613 

652 

660 

655 

186 

186 

189 

177 

Haiti 

3,500,000 

10,700 

300 

239 

266 

229 

91 

70 

78 

63 

Honduras 

1,900,000 

43,200 

341 

- 353 

370 

387 

201 

197 

206 

204 

Mexico 

33,300,000 

760,000 

3,403 

8,736 

9, 120 

9,485 

275 

278 

282 

235 

1 cara.;,ua 

1,400,000 

37,000 

235 

2Q2 

301 

305 

221 

219 

218 

215 

*«rti 

10,500,000 

482,300 

1,2 .V 

1,295 

1,282 

1,280 

130 

130 

126 

122 

Uruguay 

2,700,000 

72,172 

1,605 

1,589 

1,509 

N.A. 

600 

593 

559 

N.A. 

Venezuela 

6,500,000 

352,143 

5,368 

8,237 

6,437 

N.A. 

902 

1,017 

1,019 

N.A. 


Table compiled from (S) ASD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security 
Program: Fiscal Year 19 1 Estimates, Military Assistance 
Functional Presentation, 11 2 Mar 60, 


jgg ggggfig. 
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